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THE  PREMIER’S  APPEAL  FOR  PEACE. 

Alre.ady  the  European  situation  has  got  beyond  European  con¬ 
trol,  and  no  immediate  help  is  to  be  expected  from  America. 
Well-intentioned  politicians  have  gone  far  afield  in  search  of 
counsel  at  numerous  and  costly  conferences,  but  as  they  invari¬ 
ably  carried  their  limitations  with  them  they  succeeded  only  in 
exchanging  one  climate  for  another  and  extending  somewhat 
their  knowledge  of  geography.  As  a  consequence,  things  poli¬ 
tical  are  fast  going  from  bad  to  worse  without  having  as  yet 
reached  the  climax.  The  countries  of  Europe  still  lack  a  leader, 
the  Allies  a  policy,  and  the  ships  of  State  are  drifting  no  one 
—not  even  the  British  Premier — knows  whither.  Nothing  re¬ 
mains  but  an  appeal  to  Providence,  and  the  Prime  Minister  has 
uttered  it  suasively. 

Circumstance  has  raised  Mr.  Lloyd  George  to  the  pinnacle  of 
power  and  the  leadership  of  the  Old  World,  but  Nature  denied 
him  the  faculty  of  exercising  it  beneficially  in  the  fateful  crises 
which  have  been  following  each  other  in  quick  succession  since 
the  war.  If  she  had  endowed  him  with  that  rare  gift,  if  train¬ 
ing  had  familiarised  him  with  the  elements  of  contemporary 
world-problems  and  education  had  taught  him  to  sacrifice  fleeting 
to  permanent  interests,  distracted  Europe  might  now  look  up  to 
her  leader  with  some  degree  of  confidence.  Mr.  Lloyd  George 
would  then  have  stood  out  as  a  political  genius  instead  of  being 
a  great  artisan  only  for  minor  chares.  The  highest  function  to 
which  he  has  risen  as  yet  is  that  of  the  sign-iX)st  at  the  cross 
roads  which  merely  points  the  way.  For  even  when  his  vision 
chances  to  be  accurate  and  the  cause  which  he  champions  is  just, 
as  would  seem  to  be  the  case  in  his  present  attitude  towards 
France,  he  is  wanting  in  the  grit  to  tackle  difficulties  and  face 
dangers.  Hence  his  international  as  distinguished  from  his  Par¬ 
liamentary  activity  may  aptly  be  summed  up  in  the  words  :  ‘  ‘  My 
pow’er  is  ample  but  my  will  is  weak.” 

Video  meliora  proboque, 

Deteriora  sequor. 
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The  Premier  shrinks  constitutionally  from  crossing  the  bar 
and  venturing  out  upon  the  groat  ocean  without  the  consent 
and  co-operation  of  the  crew  and  the  stowaways.  The  certitude 
of  a  safe  landing  is  outweighed  by  the  fear  of  a  stormy  passage. 
To  many  it  will  come  as  a  paradox,  but  to  the  intimate  few  it  is 
a  truism  to  say  that  his  root  defect  is  a  lack  of  self-confidence. 
“  Mr.  Lloyd  George  wanting  in  self-confidence!  ”  the  average 
man  may  repeat  with  amazement.  Well,  those  who  have  long 
worked  with  him  and  had  exceptional  opportunities  for  close 
observation  affirm  that  after  having  pursued  a  difficult  course  for 
a  long  while  he  jibs  at  the  last  lap  and  turns  back  in  the  com¬ 
pany  of  the  men  of  little  faith  who  sought  to  restrain  him  from 
the  first.  Hypnotized  by  their  shrill  voices  calling  on  him  to 
halt,  he  abandons  the  final  effort  which  would  have  brought  him 
to  the  goal,  and  when  disaster  ensues  he  comforts  himself  with 
the  announcement  that  he  foresaw  and  foretold  it.  The  degree 
of  a  statesman’s  moral  courage  is  one  of  the  fairest  measures  of 
his  constructive  ability,  and  gauged  by  this  standard  the  Prime 
Minister  is  out  of  his  element  in  world  politics.  The  grounds 
for  this  estimate  are  writ  large  in  recent  history.  One  has  but 
to  cast  a  glance  at  the  European  situation  to-day  and  to  read 
the  remarkably  correct  forecast  of  it  which  he  himself  drew 
in  the  Memorandum  which  he  presented  to  the  Conference  in 
Paris.  “  If  only  Mr.  Lloyd  George  would  act  up  to  his  lights 
and  subordinate  minor  and  irrelevant  considerations  to  the  wel¬ 
fare  of  Europe,  there  would  still  be  hope,”  the  late  Dr.  Eathenau 
exclaimed  to  me  when  he  was  preparing  to  leave  Genoa.  “  So 
far  as  I  can  now  perceive,”  he  added,  ”  there  is  hardly  a  rift 
in  the  clouds  that  overhang  the  centre  and  the  east  of  Europe.” 

Neither  what  is  happening  on  the  Continent  nor  what  it 
portends  is  realised  by  the  peoples  who  are  exposed  to  the  im¬ 
pending  storm.  Appearances  are  still  construed  as  encouraging, 
wishes  have  become  thoughts,  and  apprehensions  are  offhandedly 
brushed  aside.  For  propaganda  is  not  yet  a  lost  art.  The  Press 
of  the  world  is  become  a  coloured  medium  seen  through  which 
dangerous  men  and  redoubtable  events  take  on  pleasing  forms 
and  attractive  -hues.  Bepulsive  facts  are  embellished,  bitter 
truths  sweetened,  and  unwelcome  incidents  exhibited  in  a  mellow 
light.  Thus  Germany  is  seen  to  be  hard  at  work  creating  wealtli 
at  high  pressure  and  capable  of  being  made  to  yield,  not  perhaps 
all  that  was  once  expected  of  her,  but  a  good  deal,  if  duly 
squeezed ;  Russia  is  gradually  settling  down  and  qualifying  for 
citizenship  of  the  reformed  and  reforming  society  of  nations; 
Prance  is  slowly  beginning  to  discern  and  value  her  true  in¬ 
terests  and  to  perceive  the  ways  and  means  of  furthering  them ; 
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Italy,  whose  Cabinets  are  being  overturned  with  the  help  of 
her  fraternal  allies — Nitti’s  almost  wholly  by  the  Quai  d’Orsay, 
Facta’s  partly  by  Downing  Street — is  learning  a  wholesome 
lesson.  Poland  temporarily  enjoys  the  reputation  which  silence 
sometimes  confers,  being  seldom  even  mentioned  by  a  discreet 
Press.  And  if  the  European  customers  of  England  and  the 
Empire  have  dwindled  and  the  unemployed  are  become  a  heavy 
burden  to  the  taxpayer,  jwliticians  blithely  tell  us  to  look  to  the 
Colonies  which  are  destined  one  day  to  take  their  places !  One 
day!  In  fine,  the  world  of  the  newspaper  reader  is,  if  not  the 
best  of  all  possible  worlds,  at  least  a  fairly  tolerable  place. 
“  Ca  ira." 

Envisaged  as  it  really  is,  however,  the  outlook  is  unpromising. 
Europe  is  divided  against  itself.  The  seeds  of  future  wars  have 
been  scattered  with  a  profuse  hand,  and  the  best  intentions  in 
every  country  and  the  slender  exertions  put  forth  here  and  there 
to  choke  them  are  being  baulked  with  deliberation  by  some  and 
with  well-meaning  stupidity  by  others.  What  was  lauded  to  the 
skies  as  good  policy  yesterday  is  anathematised  as  anti-patriotic 
to-day.  Ixank  injustice  is  inflicted  on  the  vv'eak  who  have  no 
means  of  redress.  Promises  are  unre<leemed  by  the  strong,  whose 
warranty  is  force.  In  Goethe’s  Faust,  ]\Iephisto[)heles  causes  the 
studeiits  in  Auerbach’s  cellar  to  belabour  each  other  while  de¬ 
luding  themselves  with  the  belief  that  they  are  fighting  the 
mysterious  strangers.  A  similar  delusion  holds  jwssession  of 
the  world  to-day.  Governments  and  politicians  fancy  that  they 
are  struggling  for  this  interest  or  that,  whereas  they  are  but 
sapping  the  foundations  of  the  fabric  in  which  they  live  and 
work.  They  are  the  unconscious  instruments  of  Fate. 

During  the  war  the  Allies  fought  under  a  false  flag  for  a 
programme  which  they  promptly  discarded  at  the  Armistice, 
and  to-day  they  are  waging  political  and  economic  struggles 
against  their  former  enemies  and  against  each  other  and  calling 
upon  mankind  to  admire  their  disinterestedness  in  the  cause 
of  justice  and  humanity.  Self-determination  for  the  smaller 
nations,  for  instance,  was  one  of  their  inviolable  principles.  Yet 
whereas  Hungary,  Austria,  Poland  and  Bavaria  are  eager  to 
restore  the  monarchical  form  of  government,  the  Powers  which 
preached  the  sacredness  of  self-determination  veto  their  desire 
and  threaten  them  with  chastisement  if  they  persist. 

The  case  of  Central  Europe  is  much  worse.  The  German 
people,  against  whom  we  solemnly  declared— during  the  war— 
that  we  were  not  fighting,  are  deemed  to  be  a  political  danger 
and  on  this  ground  their  military  and  political  power  has  been 
destroyed.  Nothing  remained  to  them  but  their  economic 
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energies,  their  organising  talents,  their  splendid  productivity. 
And  now  these  too  are  being  systematically  strangled.  To-day 
the  Germans  are  militarily  a  negligible  factor,  but  not  content 
with  having  thus  pulverised  their  armies  France,  with  Britain’s 
official  support,  insists  on  plunging  them  into  insolvency,  misery 
and  unrest.  The  British  Premier  who  helped  to  create  this  state 
of  things  and  foretold  it,  now  pathetically  calls  upon  the  Free 
Churches  to  ward  off  its  worst  effects. 

Surely  this  is  one  of  the  functions  of  the  British  Prime 
^fillister  rather  than  of  any  religious  body  in  the  realm.  The 
Peace  Treaties,  as  he  knows,  are  at  the  root  of  the  European 
situation,  and  it  is  for  the  governments  which  framed  those 
treaties — and  at  present  mainly  for  his — to  revise  them.  The 
Churches  alone  cannot  effect  it,  and  an  appeal  to  them,  un¬ 
accompanied  by  those  bold  and  decisive  measures  which  the 
British  Government  could  and  should  adopt,  will  be  construed 
only  as  an  endeavour  to  shirk  or  atomise  responsibility. 

The  most  redoubtable  of  the  many  struggles  now  going  for¬ 
ward  is  that  between  France  and  Germany,  for  its  outcome  will 
impart  a  settled  and,  it  may  be,  a  fatal  direction  to  Euro|)ean 
affairs.  That  our  much-enduring  ally  had  ample  reason  to 
abhor  and  fear  the  Germans  during  the  world  war  is  unquestioned. 
And  it  is  natural  that  her  misgivings  about  the  future  should  still 
be  one  of  tbe  determining  factors  in  her  attitude  towards  her 
ex-enemy,  seeing  that  the  numerical  odds  agaiiist  her  are  waxing 
greater  every  year.  But  this  very  circumstance,  coupled  with 
the  transformation  of  Germany’s  psychology  and  the  perspective 
which  these  changes  open  up,  ought,  in  the  minds  of  the  far- 
seeing,  to  furnish  the  strongest  argument  against  a  policy  of 
vindictiveness  which  will  ultimately  rebound  ui)on  its  initiator. 
Unhappily  latter-day  Premiers  and  Ministers  take  superlatively 
short  views,  and  while  speaking  for  their  respective  nations  repre¬ 
sent  only  their  res))ective  parties.  MM.  Ijenin,  de  Valera  and 
Poincare  are  a  few  of  the  classical  types. 

•If  the  final  object  of  the  governing  class  in  France  is  protec¬ 
tion  against  German  machinations,  the  immediate  aim  is  the 
disintegration  of  the  Beich.  Now  the  cost  of  this  achievement  is 
bankruptcy  and,  it  may  be,  civil  war.  Since  Rathenau’s 
untimely  death  it  is  becoming  more  and  more  probable  that  the 
object  will  ultimately  be  attained  and  the  price  paid  in  full, 
whether  or  no  peace-loving  peoples  relish  it.  The  matter  of 
Reparations,  which  once  looked  as  though  it  were  the  central 
issue,  has,  as  a  motive,  shrunk  to  the  insignificance  of  a  mere 
pretext,  and  from  the  national  angle  of  vision  France  is  letting  the 
plough  stand  in  order  to  catch  a  mouse  which  is  beyond' her  reach. 
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No  sane  student  of  finances  now  challenges  the  statement  that 
Germany  cannot  possibly  pay  what  was  originally  demanded  of 
her  nor  even  the  much  smaller  sum  which  she  once  undertook 
to  provide  when  her  financial  outlook  w'as  less  desj^erate  than  it 
has  since  become.  Foreigners  who  know  the  nation  as  it  is  to¬ 
day,  and  are  not  mentally  abnormal,  scout  the  disconcerting 
stories  propagated  about  its  wealth  and  waste  and  luxurious 
living.  In  truth  misery  stalks  the  land  and  disaster  follows  in 
its  wake.  Thrift  has  also  vanished,  together  with  its  incentive, 
the  population  as  well  as  the  Government  is  lieggared,  and  the 
consequences  of  the  catastrophe  are  beginning  to  loom  large  on 
the  international  horizon.  The  mark  is  rolling  down  the  in¬ 
clined  plane  at  the  bottom  of  which  lie  the  rouble  aud  the  krone, 
and  joint  responsibility  for  the  calamity  lies  at  the  victors’  door. 
The  Republican  Government  of  the  Reich,  which  accepted  ofiice 
in  order  to  fulfil  as  much  as  is  feasible  of  the  Treaty  of 
Versailles,  is  gradually  losing  its  hold  on  the  population  owing 
to  the  way  in  which  it  has  been  mortified  abroad  and  discredited 
at  home  by  its  unrelenting  enemy.  The  German  masses,  who 
feel  rather  than  think,  are  beginning  to  ask  themselves  why  they 
should  sup|X)rt  any  longer  a  form  of  government  which  can  satisfy 
neither  foreign  States  nor  its  own  {leople,  and  their  loyalty  is 
strained  to  the  snapping  point.  Under  the  Kaiser  they  were 
prosperous,  under  the  Republic  they  are  |X)verty-stricken  and 
ho|^less,  whence  they  rashly  conclude  that  the  change  of  regime 
is  the  cause  of  their  misfortunes  and  a  return  to  the  old  order 
their  only  hope.  If  the  German  Govenunent  is  weak,  and 
growing  ever  weaker,  one  of  the  principal  causes  is  the  utter 
absence  of  consideration  and  feeling  with  which  it  is  being  treated 
abroad  by  the  upholders  of  the  Treaty  of  Versailles.  It  is 
publicly  accused  of  lying  and  thieving  and  conspiring  against  the 
representatives  of  justice  and  right ;  its  statements  are  flatly  con¬ 
tradicted  and  its  promises  held  in  derision.  One  cannot  deny 
that  it  has  been  blameworthy  and  foolish,  as  are  most  governing 
bodies  in  straits  and  at  bay.  It  has  lost  opportunities,  winked 
at  illegalities  and  failed  to  fulfil  its  obligations  at  times  when 
they  w-ere  capable  of  fulfilment.  But  on  the  whole  it  has  made 
a  serious  and  protracted  effort  to  achieve  the  impossible  at  the 
cost  of  popularity  and  existence,  and  this  heroic  effort  France 
refuses  to  acknowledge  and  still  less  to  discount. 

But  the  Republican  Government  cannot  go  on  indefinitely  if 
buffeted  as  heretofore,  hither  and  thither,  in  shuttlecock  fashion 
between  the  Reich-destroyers  abroad  and  the  domestic  assassins 
of  Republicans  at  home.  A  moment  may  come  when  all  German 
parties  will  refuse  to  govern  and  throw  the  burden  of  the 
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administration  on  the  Allies  as  they  were  on  the  point  of  doing 
three  years  ago  at  Versailles.  ]n  Austria  this  consummation  was 
recently  within  an  ace  of  being  reached  :  the  Socialists  there, 
who  are  the  best  organised  and  |X)litically  most  experienced  party 
in  the  country,  resolutely  declined  to  take  over  the  reins  of  power, 
having  lost  hope  of  betterment.  For  a  time  it  was  feared  that 
the  other  parties  would  follow  their  example  and  responsibility 
for  the  consequences  would  fall  ujxin  the  Allies.  With  great 
difficulty  a  Prelate  of  the  Catholic  Church  got  a  Cabinet  together, 
and  it  may  yet  happen  that  Austria  will  be  left  without  a  native 
government.  That  eventuality  may  be  realised  at  any  moment 
and  the  State  abandoned  to  the  care  of  its  destroyers.  It  is 
not  known  in  this  country  that  some  of  the  sounder  politicians 
in  Vienna,  men  who  see  things  as  they  are,  are  most  anxious 
to  get  Great  Britain  to  a<lopt  and  administer  their  hopeless 
country.  Yet  it  is  a  fact.  They  themselves  have  to’ I  me  so. 
Overtures  to  this  effect  have  been  unofficially  made  to  British 
statesmen.  A  British  mandate  for  Austria  !  And  as  it  is  with 
Austria  to-day  it  may  well  be  with  Germany  to-morrow.  Austria 
seeking  to  become  a  protectorate  of  Great  Britain  is  surely  an 
omen  worth  pondering  over. 

Some  of  the  world’s  most  experienced  financiers,  with  whom 
I  have  lately  discussed  the  Allies’  blunders,  believe  that  it  is  still 
barely  possible  to  ward  off  the  financial  consequences  of  these  by 
tackling  the  subject  at  once  without  prejudice  and  without  fear.- 
“  Let  three  or  four  competent  men  iiivested  with  full  powers, 
representing  France,  Britain,  Germany,  Italy,”  one  of  them  re¬ 
marked  to  me,  ”  sit  down  together  and  seek  to  discover  how 
much  Germany  really  can  and  will  pay,  and  if  they  work  out  the 
sum  to  their  own  satisfaction  the  problem  is  solved.  They  must, 
of  course,  be  detached  enough  to  throw  to  the  winds  all  iiTelevant 
considerations,  however  otherwi.se  dear  to  them,  for  it  is  a 
problem  in  economics,  not  a  iwlitical,  national  or  racial  issue.” 

This  suggestion  is  admirable  in  itself.  Indeed,  there  is  no 
other  efficacious  method.  But  it  has  one  flaw  :  it  postulates  what 
is  still  an  impossibility.  It  is  as  hard  to  find  four  such  un¬ 
prejudiced  and  courageous  public  men  as  it  w^as  of  yore  for  the 
young  Indian  mother  to  fulfil  the  condition  laid  down  by  the 
Buddha,  w’ho  promised  to  restore  her  dead  child  to  life  if  she 
brought  him  a  handful  of  rice  from  some  family  which  had  lost 
no  relatives.  For  ]X)litics  continue  to  oust  economics  from  the 
council  chamber  of  some  of  our  Allies,  and  to  one  of  them  at 
least  the  complete  ruin  of  Germany  is  of  far  greater  importance 
than  the  recovery  of  such  a  sum  as  that  country  can  afford  to 
pay.  And  as  things  are  to-day  that  ruin  can  be  compassed,  is 
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in  fact  almost  achieved — with  untoward  accompaniments. 
Germany  may  yet  be  riven  asunder  by  the  peace-loving  recon- 
Btructors  of  Europe, 

The  financial  disaster  w'hich  threatens  not  merely  the  Govern¬ 
ment,  as  in  some  Continental  countries,  but  the  entire  population 
of  the  Reich  will  be  fraught  with  far  resonant  results.  With 
strikes  and  assassinations  we  are  familiar ;  these  may  be  followed 
by  revolts  and  capped  by  civil  war.  A  bloody  struggle  between 
Southern  Bavaria  and  the  rest  of  the  Republic,  with  the  tempo¬ 
rary  disintegration  of  the  Reich,  may  form  the  finale  of 
Germany’s  series  of  [)ost-war  crises.  And  this  would  be  the 
longed-for  realisation  of  the  French  dream  of  revanche,  for  which 
the  reparations  would  be  cheerfully  given  up.  The  price  of  this 
achievement,  however,  towards  which  numerous  forces  are  at 
work  to-day,  would  be  heavier  than  the  average  man  realises. 
All  Europe  would  be  forced  to  furnish  the  payment,  the  largest 
share  being  contributed  by  this  country,  which  is  the  most  depen¬ 
dent  ufxin  foreign  trade.  Such  is  the  goal  towards  which 
Allied  statesmanship  is  perseveringly  tending  in  acts  and  against 
which  it  is  emphaticxilly  declaiming  in  words.  It  is  the  fate 

which  Europe  has  been  in  quest  of  for  three  years  and  may 

shortly  overtake.  Even  though  it  were  not  yet  too  late  to  turn 
aside  and  avoid  it,  there  is  not  one  statesman  among  those  in 

|X)wer  to-day  who  has  the  courage  to  proclaim  the  principal 

source  of  the  danger  or  the  grit  to  adopt  efficacious  measures  to 
avert  it.  But  if  the  task  is  thankless  and  the  rdle  unpopular  the 
alternative  is  a  European  catastrophe. 

A  tyro  in  politics  can  perceive  that  between  British  and  French 
policies  there  yawns  an  abyss  over  which  neither  Poincar4  nor 
Briand,  nor  even  Caillaux  himself,  were  he  invested  with  power, 
has  the  courage  to  throw  a  bridge.  The  first  step  to  the  recon¬ 
struction  of  Europe  cannot  be  taken  unless  the  existence  of  this 
chasm  and  the  necessity  of  spanning  it  are  frankly  recognised 
aiul  publicly  proclaimed.  And  there  is  little  time  left  now  for 
the  indispensable  work  of  propaganda.  If,  as  seems  probable, 
before  there  can  be  a  real  entente  with  our  Ally,  there  must 
intervene  an  interval  of  painful  separation,  the  sooner  it  comes 
the  better.  The  temporary  isolation  of  France  is  now  apparently 
the  only  road  to  a  real  entente.  Every  other  route  will  lead  to 
disappointment.  The  wiping  out  of  France’s  debt  to  us  may 
possibly  be  a  necessity,  but  it  certainly  is  not  a  remedy  for  the 
evil  which  is  gnawing  at  the  vitals  of  Europe.  The  safest 
guarantee  against  Germany’s  revenge  is  not  in  a  military  conven¬ 
tion  or  a  political  alliance  with  Great  Britain  but  in  the  abandon-* 
ment  of  the  policy  of  revenge  which  is  now  being  ruthlessly 
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pursued.  A  new  departure  setting  out  with  the  revision  of  the 
poisonous  clauses  of  the  Peace  Treaties  is  a  peremptory  condition 
of  permanent  betterment.  And  this  policy  presupposes  a  wholly 
new  spirit  of  which  there  is  at  present  no  sign. 

Many  people  in  this  country  delude  themselves  with  the  belief 
that  if  it  w’ere  true  that  Germany  is  being  forced  into  bank¬ 
ruptcy  and  if  it  w'ere  also  true  that  the  effects  would  be  felt 
severely  by  France,  it  may  be  assumed  that  the  latter  country 
wdll  awaken  in  good  time  to  a  sense  of  the  danger  and  will  cope 
with  it  effectually.  And  as  there  are  at  present  no  signs  of  any 
such  awakening  it  is  safe  to  conclude  that  the  danger  is  imagi¬ 
nary.  To  this  argument  the  answer  is  simple  and,  experts  will 
add,  obvious.  Between  Germany  and  France  there  is  this  differ¬ 
ence,  among  others,  that  in  the  latter  country  the  people  are  rich 
and  prosperous  and  only  the  Government  is  in  straits,  whereas 
in  the  Reich  poverty  is  co-extensive  with  the  nation.  There  is 
no  country  in  Europe  to-day  whose  individual  citizens  possess 
as  much  or  nearly  as  much  money  per  head  as  France.  To  obtain 
a  sufficient  portion  of  this  wealth  is  one  of  the  functions  of  the 
State  and  taxation  is  the  classic  procedure.  But  direct  taxation 
is  an  odious  expedient  which  French  citizens  in  general  abhor 
and  the  omnipotent  peasant  in  particular  will  not  endure.  And 
as  the  Government  is  more  solicitous  about  its  own  existence 
than  about  the  weal  of  the  nation  the  lightness  of  the  taxpayers’ 
burden  is  become  an  international  scandal. 

True  there  is  an  alluring  alternative  to  heavy  imposts  which 
appeals  to  the  official  French  mind  : — So  long  as  the  thrifty 
French  peasant,  who  has  no  conception  of  politics  and  no  know¬ 
ledge  of  the  events  which  it  behoves  him  to  know,  continues 
to  take  his  money  to  the  Bank  and  exchange  it  for  Bons  de  la 
Dt^fense  Nationale,  even  though  he  evade  taxation,  the  finances 
of  the  Republic  will  not  be  irremediably  wrecked  and  the  Govern¬ 
ment  will  jog  on  as  hitherto.  It  is  conceivable,  therefore,  that 
this  stream  of  w'ealth  may  flow  on  indefinitely,  for  the  peasant 
is  not  likely  to  be  apprised  of  the  facts  which  would  shake  his 
confidence  in  the  Government.  The  Press  is  too  discreet  to 
disclose  them.  If,  however,  he  should  get  wind  of  them  and 
withhold  his  money  the  entire  financial  fabric  would  come  down 
with  a  crash.  But  it  may  possibly  last  until  then.  Consequently 
it  is  by  no  means  an  axiomatic  truth  that  Germany’s  bank¬ 
ruptcy  wdll  immediately  involve  that  of  France.  Our  Ally, 
therefore,  occupies  a  privileged  position,  financial,  economic, 
political  and  military,  and  can  snap  her  fingers  at  Great  Britain. 
Hence,  perhaps,  the  British  Premier’s  appeal  to  the  Churches. 

Over  fifty  per  cent,  of  the  wealth  of  France  derives  froro 
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agriculture,  whereas  only  one-tenth  of  the  national  revenue  is 
collected  at  this  source.  Nothing  quite  so  incongruous  is  to  be 
found  in  any  other  country  outside  Kussia.  It  is  in  a  certain 
sense  a  Bolshevist  arrangement  adapted  to  the  French  people. 
The  representatives  of  agricultural  interests  in  the  Chamber 
virtually  control  the  legislature  and  effectually  thwart  all  attempts 
to  lay  a  fair  portion  of  the  taxes  on  the  farmer.  This  streak  of 
Bolshevism  disqualifies  France  for  contributing  her  due  share 
to  European  finances,  and  is  one  of  the  corrosive  elements 
of  the  European  situation.  It  explains  without  justifying  the 
eagerness  of  French  politicians  to  induce  or  constrain  the 
British  and  American  taxpayers  to  shoulder  a  portion  of  the 
burden  which  the  prosperous  French  husbandman  angrily 
refuses  to  bear.  Evasion  of  taxation,  of  which  France  is  con¬ 
tinually  accusing  the  Germans,  is  notoriously  the  besetting  sin 
of  the  French  citizen.  It  is  enlightening  and  unedifying  to  learn 
from  one  of  the  best  French  authorities*  that  only  one-third  of 
the  five  milliard  francs  which  the  tax  on  business  transactions 
was  expected  to  bring  in  is  being  paid,  because  two-thirds  of  the 
merchants  evade  it.  Two-thirds !  It  has  been  further  com¬ 
puted  by  French  experts*  that  a  farmer  whose  income  from  the 
land  is  thirty  thousand  francs  pays  no  more  in  direct  taxes  than 
ninety  francs,  whereas  business  men  are  theoretically  mulcted 
in  over  two  thousand,  which  in  two  cases  out  of  three  they 
contrive  to  elude.  In  this  way  sixty  per  cent,  of  the  population 
with  half  the  wealth  of  the  nation  contribute  less  than  ten  per 
cent,  of  the  taxes,  while  the  other  forty  per  cent,  escape  two- 
thirds  of  their  share.  Hence  the  frantic  exertions  now  being 
made  to  lay  the  Anglo-Saxon  taxpayer  under  tribute  for  the 
behoof  of  the  bourgeois  Bolshevists  on  the  other  side  of  the 
Channel.  France  has  come  to  occupy  in  the  community  of  nations 
the  same  sort  of  privileged  position  which  the  working  men 
occupy  in  Bolshevist  Bussia. 

If  we  turn  now  to  Germany  the  picture  that  confronts  us  is 
very  different.  There  the  business  men — I  know  some  typical 
cases — pay  as  much  as  eighty  per  cent,  of  their  return  in  taxes, 
and  the  defraudants  are  often  mulcted  of  everything  they  possess. 
But  that  is  another  story. 

Parallel  with  the  unwillingness  of  French  politicians  to  tax 
their  constituents  runs  the  ruinous  expenditure  which  they  cause 
the  nation  to  incur  for  the  upkeep  of  a  costly  army  out  of  all 
relation  to  their  avowed  peace  policy  and  to  the  real  needs  of  the 
country.  Germany’s  army,  which  is  proportionately  less  than 

(1)  Le  Temps,  June  2nd,  1922. 

(2)  VCEuvre,  June  21st,  1921. 
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that  of  Portugal,  is  as  0,17  per  cent,  of  the  population,  whereas 
the  armies  of  Austria  and  Hungary  are  0.45,  Poland’s  forces 
1.21,  those  of  Czecho-Slovakia  1.47,  Russia’s  reaches  1.23  per 
cent.,  and  France’s  2.19.  Of  all  these  countries,  Germany  is  the 
only  one  which  is  deprived  of  the  possibility  of  forming 
reserves. 

France,  therefore,  is  sorely  in  need  of  foreign  money,  in  order 
to  keep  up  her  enormous  array  of  nearly  700,000  troops,  and  to 
enable  the  thrifty  French  citizen  to  persist  in  refusing  to  pay 
his  share  towards  the  cost.  The  British  are  to  help  to  maintain 
the  army  which  is  ready  to  enforce  the  anti-British  policy  of 
ambitious  politicians  in  Paris.  France’s  debts  must  be  can¬ 
celled  and  a  loan  floated  to  replenish  her  coffers.  Truly  it  ia 
an  amazing  state  of  things. 

If  we  now  cast  a  glance  at  some  of  the  other  ways  in  which 
vast  sums  of  money  are  being  recklessly  squandered,  we  shall  find 
it  hard  to  decide  who  are  the  greater  simpletons — those  country, 
men  of  ours  who  are  ready  to  compel  the  British  taxpayer  to 
aid  and  abet  French  militarism  and  Bolshevism  or  the  Govern¬ 
ment  of  our  Ally,  which  expects  the  sacrifice  not  as  a  favour  but 
as  an  indefeasible  right. 

Mr.  Lloyd  George’s  stand  on  these  matters  is  in  perfect 
keeping  with  his  world-wide  reputation.  For  reasons  of  State 
he  winks  indulgently  at  French  militarism,  which  he  helped  to 
create,  and  on  ethico-oomrnercial  grounds  he  appeals  prayerfully 
to  the  Free  Churches  in  the  hope  of  inducing  Providence  through 
them  to  baffle  its  effects.  He  shuts  an  eye  to  the  dangers  of  the 
great  Continental  armies  called  into  being  by  France,  is  willing 
generously  to  untie  Britain’s  purse-strings  in  order  to  help  to 
maintain  them,  but  opens  both  eyes  wide  to  the  awful  conse¬ 
quences  which  those  forces  are  visibly  entailing,  and  confides  his 
fears  in  an  eloquent  sermon  to  the  Free  Churches.  So  what¬ 
ever  developments  time  and  tide  may  bring  the  Premier  can 
show  that  he,  at  any  rate,  w'as  on  the  right  side,  whichever  it 
may  turn  out  to  be. 

There  would  seem  to  be  a  time  for  everything  in  the  Prime 
Minister’s  system  of  polity — a  time  for  emotional  sermons  as 
w'ell  as  a  time  for  what  Americans  term  “  hard  tacks,”  when  the 
tenets  and  scruples  of  Churches  vanish  into  thin  air.  One  of 
the  latter  occasions  presented  itself  in  Paris  when  Mr.  Tjloyd 
George  signed  the  Peace  Treaties  which  he  has  just  condemned. 
Others  recur  as  often  as  he  publicly  proclaims  his  resolve  to 
uphold  these  fatal  arrangements.  This  kind  of  statecraft 
reminds  one  of  the  plan  tried  by  the  Irish  farmer,  who  kept  his 
pigs  fasting  for  two  days  and  feasting  for  the  next  two,  in  order. 
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he  explained,  “  to  get  the  fat  and  the  lean  equally  mixed  in  the 
bivcon.” 

France’s  claims  on  the  people  of  this  country  do  not  end  with  • 
the  demand  for  support  for  her  own  army  and  financial  relief  for 
her  refractory  taxpayers.  They  extend  to  the  interests  of  her 
numerous  Allies,  congruously  with  the  principle  of  “  Love  me, 
love  my  dog.  ’  ’  Thus  it  is  the  British  taxpayer  who  is  expected 
to  help  to  make  good  the  vast  sums  laid  out  by  the  French 
Government  in  Poland  and  elsewhere  for  the  creation  of  barriers 
of  armed  men  to  keep  Germany  sundered  from  Russia  and  to 
hold  themselves  in ‘readiness  for  the  coming  Armageddon.  For 
France’s  foreign  policy  postulates  another  war  and  is  providing 
for  it.  And  not  satisfied  with  financial  help  she  would  fain  bind 
us  by  solemn  treaty  to  draw  the  sword  whenever  she  may  deem 
it  nece.ssary  for  the  defence  of  these  unruly  beadsmen.  In  a 
word,  France’s  ambition  to  become  the  mistress  of  Europe  with¬ 
out  calling  on  her  own  people  for  the  money  or  the  lives  which 
the  realisation  of  this  aim  involves,  is  to  be  achieved  by  drawing 
on  the  Anglo-Saxon  for  financial  succour  and  on  the  coloured 
peoples  of  her  own  colonies  for  “cannon  fodder.’’  These  are 
the  two  stanchions  of  French  hegemony. 

The  certitude  of  being  able  to  reckon  upon  these  sources  of 
supplies  encourages  the  ruinous  expenditure  into  which  the 
Government  of  the  Republic  has  launched  out.  In  connection 
with  the  Army  of  Occupation  in  the  Rhineland,  for  example,  our 
Ally  has  gone  far  beyond  the  Hercules’  Pillars  of  lavish  outlay. 
It  is  fair  to  add  that  our  own  Government  has  done  likewise. 
Since  the  conclusion  of  the  Treaty  of  Versailles  we  have  received 
from  Germany  T50,351,00{)  sterling,  all  of  which  and  nearly  four 
millions  more  we  have  contrived  to  give  out  for  the  needs  of  our 
frugal  soldiers  there.  Luckily  our  Government  is  pledged  to 
economy,  otherwise  the  total  might  have  been  still  greater.  The 
French,  however,  with  their  more  refined  taste  for  the  beautiful 
and  their  noble  disregard  for  money,  have  outstripped  us  in  the 
race.  They  have  managed  to  lay  out  fifty  per  cent,  more  than 
they  have  received  from  their  enemy,  but  they  are  nowise  di.s- 
quieted,  for  they  can  always  count  on  the  munificence  of  their 
British  friends. 

How,  one  may  pertinently  ask,  has  all  this  money  gone?  In 
maintaining  victorious  generals,  suiierfluous  officers  and  needy 
politicians,  for  whom  there  was  no  remunerative  employment 
at  home,  in  the  ease  and  luxury  and  power  of  Indian 
nabobs  before  the  days  of  Clive  and  Hastings,  These  fruits 
secs  of  latter-day.  democracies  have  a  claim  on  their  Govern¬ 
ment,  and  the  claim  has  been  allowed  to  the  tune  of  over  six 
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milliards  of  gold  marks,  or,  say,  three  hundred  million  pounds 
sterling.  And  this  is  exclusive  of  the  sums  lavished  on  the 
building  of  barracks  and  other  military  necessaries  in  the  illegally 
occupied  cities  of  Dusseldorf,  Duisburg  and  Kuhrort.  Military 
necessity  knows  no  economic  law,  nor  does  it  respect  solemn 
promises  or  binding  covenants.  The  Treaty  of  Versailles,  for 
example,  makes  provision  for  four  Control  Delegates.  Four,  all 
told.  To-day  one  thousand  three  hundred  Control  Delegates 
are  living  regally  on  the  substance  of  Germany,  gnawing  at  her 
vitals.  And  should  Germany  fail  the  British  taxpayer  is  ex¬ 
pected  to  take  her  place  and  hand  in  his  quota.  One  thousand 
three  hundred  !  In  France,  we  are  told,  the  State  Departments 
look  upon  the  occupied  provinces  as  places  of  rest  and  emolument 
for  the  necessitous  kith  and  kin  of  influential  politicians,  where 
the  prestige  of  the  Ecpublic  has  to  be  worthily  kept  up. 

It  would  be  well  worth  while  sending  out  a  delegation  of 
working  men,  taxpayers,  and  members  of  the  Free  Churches  to 
which  the  Premier  has  so  eloquently  and  so  suasively  appealed, 
in  order  to  note  how  those  thou.sand  three  hundred  Control 
Delegates  and  the  other  distinguished  representatives  of  the  two 
leading  democracies  of  the  world  live  in  the  enemy  country  and 
win  respect  of  their  i)eople8  there.  That  they  are  all  ardent 
lovers  of  the  msthetic  goes  without  saying.  A  typical  one  on  his 
arrival  at  his  post  required  and  received  furniture  daintily 
wrought  in  gold  birch  for  his  chief  bedroom,  he  had  his  second 
bedchamber  fitted  up  with  furniture  in  a  special  kind  of 
mahogany  wood  and  bespoke  superb  appointments  for  a  lady’s 
boudoir,  at  a  cost  of  236,000  marks !  Happily  these  things  are 
cheap  in  the  Fatherland.  A  British  delegate  who  is  said  to 
cherish  paternal  feelings  for  the  Labour  Party  had  to  have  a 
drawing-room  furnished  strictly  in  the  style  of  the  Empire,  a 
dressing-room  provided  with  a  magnificent  round  table  covered 
with  glass,  one  bedroom  with  white  lacquered  fittings,  another 
the  beds  and  wardrobes  of  which  were  of  i)olished  cherry  wood, 
a  canopy  of  blue  silk  and  other  eye-soothing  hangings,  and  in 
order  to  be  able  to  receive  his  friends  as  befits  a  representative  of 
British  democracy  he  ordered  a  red  silk  stair  carpet,  the  bill  for 
which  was  nineteen  thousand  marks.  Many  of  these  worthy 
democrats  are  firmly  of  opinion  that  life  in  Germany  is  not  nearly 
so  bad  as  it  has  been  painted  by  the  Germans. 

The  French  as  art-connoisseurs  and  people  of  consummate 
taste  naturally  outshine  the  matter-of-fact  British.  Examples 
are  many  and  instructive.  Wiesbaden  has  the  honour  of  housing 
a  French  general,  who  has  opened  the  eyes  of  the  Teutons  to 
the  possibilities  of  art  in  furnishing.  This  hardy  son  of  Mars 
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chose  for  himself  an  establishment  the  details  of  which  dazzled 
the  eye,  flattered  the  aesthetic  sense  and  cost  four  hundred  and 
thirty-five  thousand  marks.  On  reflection,  however,  he  reached 
the  conclusion  that  it  was  not  sufficiently  classical  in  its  elegance, 
whereupon  he  ceded  it — contrary  to  diplomatic  usage — to  the 
French  Consul-General  and  retired  to  the  Nassauer  Hof  Hotel, 
where  he  spent  a  further  eight  hundred  and  twenty-one  thousand 
marks  on  fresh  arrangements.  But  VAllemagne  payera  tout, 
or  else  Great  Britain  will  be  generous.  General  Mangin,  who 
t(M>k  up  his  residence  in  the  Castle  of  Mainz,  had  to  have  improve¬ 
ments  made  in  that  historic  abotle  which  cost  one  million  two 
hundred  thousand  marks.  As  he  further  needed  a  summer  resi¬ 
dence  for  a  short  while  he  chose  a  delightful  abode  and  had  it 
fitted  up  at  a  cost  of  one  and  a  half  million  marks.  The 
Commander-in-Chief  of  Mainz,  finding  that  the  floor  of  his 
su|)erb  dwelling  creaked  in  parts,  had  a  magnificent  parquet 
floor  laid  down  according  to  a  curious  design  of  his  own,  the  taste 
of  which  is  said  to  be  exquisite.  For  the  behoof  of  the  Civil 
Servants  of  the  French  administration  in  Mainz,  thirty  Persian 
carj)ets  had  to  be  purchased — genuine  Persian — to  protect  the 
sensitive  ears  of  the  Brigadier-General  and  his  officers  who  re¬ 
side  in  the  house.  Before  his  arrival  a  German  General  of  Division 
had  lived  there  and  was  satisfied  with  the  furniture,  and  even 
with  the  system  of  stove  heating.  The  Germans  are  poor  judges 
of  comfort.  The  Frenchman  bespoke  central  heating,  which 
was  put  in  at  a  cost  of  445,000  marks.  L’AUenmgne  payera 
tout. 

In  the  Castle  of  Wiesbaden  the  French  Commander  took  it 
into  his  head  to  have  everything  arranged  in  the  style  affected 
by  the  ex-Kai.ser  in  pre-war  days.  And  as  the  castle  was  fitted 
up  oidy  as  a  summer  residence,  and  he  was  in  a  great  hurry  to 
be  installed,  he  ordered  the  necessary  changes  to  be  completed 
within  four  days.  The  result  was  satisfactory.  He  and  his 
family  have  now  three  concert  and  dancing  apartments,  two 
reception  rooms,  five  salons,  two  dining  rooms,  four  bedrooms, 
four  bathrooms,  four  toilet  rooms,  two  dressing  rooms,  several 
bedrooms  for  the  servants,  spacious  apartments  for  the  aides- 
de-camp,  and  103  rooms  for  work.  The  bill  for  fitting  up  came 
only  to  841,000  marks,  besides  one  million  annually  for  the 
upkeep. 

At  the  outset  of  the  occupation  nineteen  brothels  were  kept 
open  at  the  expense  of  the  defeated  Germans.  These  institutions 
are  officially  classified  as  “  dues  in  kind,”  in  accordance  with  the 
Treaty  of  Versailles  still  championed  by  the  British  Premier. 
But  since  then  a  large  number  of  superior  hetfPrfe  have  been 
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imported  from  France  and  elsewhere,  and  are  also  maintained 
at  the  expense  of  the  German  Reich  under  the  same  category 
as  “dues  in  kind.”  In.  consequence  of  these  importations,  the 
number  of  special  temples  of  venal  love  has  been  somewhat 
reduced,  whereby,  we  are  told,  “  nobody  now  knows  where  the 
brothel  begins  and  where  it  ends.’’^  It  is  permissible  to  hojie 
that  the  members  of  the  Free  Churches  will  prevail  with  the 
Prime  Minister  to  have  the  Treaty  of  Versailles  revised,  at  least 
to  the  extent  of  striking  out  these  “dues  in  kind,”  It  cer¬ 
tainly  was  not  for  such  exactions  that  our  heroic  soldiers  fought 
and  died  in  the  world  war. 

The  number  of  French  officers  and  soldiers  for  whom  the 
Germans  have  to  provide  such  necessaries  of  life  is  90,414.  These 
include  33  generals,  610  general  officers,  2,822  officers  of  lower 
rank,  7,931  non-commissioned  officers,  10,350  corporals  and 
68,678  soldiers — an  aiTangernent  which  allots  one  officer  to  25 
non-commissioned  officers  and  soldiers. 

France  is  the  only  one  of  the  Allies  who  employs  black  troops 
in  the  occupied  provinces.  Their  number  varies,  according  to 
the  season  of  the  year,  betw’een  25,(X)0  and  45,000 — in  other 
words,  it  fluctuates  between  a  quarter  and  a  half  of  the  entire 
French  Army  of  Occupation.  To  the  Germans  this  is  gall  and 
wormwood,  and  will  be  vividly  remembered  when  everything 
else,  except  Upi^er  Silesia,  is  forgotten.  That,  however,  is  imma¬ 
terial  to  our  statesmen  who  live  in  the  present.  But  for  France 
it  is  a  sign  and  a  foretoken  which  is  worth  glancing  at.  It  con¬ 
notes  the  decay  of  the  French  population  and  the  necessity — if 
the  Imperialist  policy  pursued  by  the  Republic  is  to  become 
successful — of  filling  up  the  thinning  ranks  of  its  native  army 
with  colouretl  troops.  In  France,  whose  population  is  now  less 
than  that  of  Italy,  coloured  soldiers  are  considered  to  be  indis¬ 
pensable.  In  the  home  garrisons  61,000  black  soldiers  are  em¬ 
ployed  out  of  a  total  effective  of  395,000  men.  And  if  we  com¬ 
pare  the  number  of  blacks  with  the  entire  military  forces  of  the 
Republic,  the  ratio  rises  from  16  to  33  per  cent.  Most  of  these, 
however,  jierform  their  military  service  in  the  East.  During 
the  debate  on  the  subject  of  eighteen  months’  military  service 
which  took  place  in  the  Chamber  last  March,  it  was  admitted 
that  this  ratio  would  rise  much  higher  if  a  shorter  period  of 
service  than  eighteen  months  were  enacted.  If,  for  instance,  a 
twelve  naonths’  service  were  decreed,  the  ratio  of  the  coloured 
troops  would  forthwith  rise  to  40  per  cent. — almost  half  of  the 
French  army. 

But  to  return  to  the  Rhineland.  For  the  amusement  of  the 
(1)  Berliner  Tagehlatt,  Abendblatt,  June|12th,  1922. 
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French  sokliers,  seven  to  eight  sport  arenas  have  been  created 
for  two  million  five  hundred  thousand  marks.  Further,  the  in¬ 
dispensable  polo  fields,  tilt  yards  and  palatial  casinos  cost  in 
Wiesbaden  alone  three  million  six  hundred  and  sixty  thousand 
marks,  while  soldiers’  homes  swallowed  up  thirty-two  millions. 
In  seventeen  cities  twenty-three  German  theatres  and  in  thirty- 
three  cities  fifty-one  moving  picture  shows  had  to  be  comman¬ 
deered.  For  French  sportsmen  fifty-six  thousand  hectares  of 
fertile  land  have  been  set  apart.  Germans  in  large  numbers  have 
had  their  houses  and  flats  requisitioned,  sometimes  under  circum¬ 
stances  which  inflict  more  lasting  harm  on  the  nation  of  the 
intruders  than  upon  that  of  their  victims.  ' 

I  remember  one  case  in  particular  which  came  to  my  notice 
in  Berlin.  A  Belgian  who  was  a  man  of  no  account  before  the 
Armistice  arrived  in  the  German  capital  attached  in  some 
capacity  to  one  of  the  numerous  foreign  commissions  which 
thrive  on  the  fat  of  the  land  there.  He  found  a  flat  which  suited 
him,  blit  was  informed  that  the  lady  in  possession  would  be 
absent  only  for  three  or  four  mouths  and  meant  to  return  to  it 
then.  This  representative  gentleman  from  Belgium  answered 
that  that  dovetailed  entirely  with  his  plans  and  wishes.  There- 
u[)on  he  signed  an  agreement  whereby  he  bound  himself  to 
vacate  the  flat  by  a  given  date,  and  on  this  condition  obtained 
possession.  But  once  in  the  abode  he  made  himself  perfectly  at 
home,  had  the  furniture  changed  to  harmonise  with  his  taste,  and 
when  his  time  was  up  declined  to  budge.  The  dwelling,  he  main¬ 
tained,  w’as  his  as  long  as  the  Belgian  Government  kept  him  in 
Berlin,  and  in  the  meanwhile  he  would  claim  the  privileges 
of  exterritoriality !  The  dispossessed  German  lady  had  no 
redress.  The  Franco-Belgian  rulers  of  Germany  took  possession 
of  nine  thousand  seven  hundred  abodes  containing  thirty-eight 
thousand  apartments,  driving  out  the  German  tenants  or  owners, 
and  many  thousand  acres  of  the  most  fertile  soil  have  been 
withdrawn  from  cultivation  and  taken  over  for  drilling  grounds, 
etc.,  so  that  instead  of  corn  or  vines  the  only  thing  that  now 
grows  there  is  alien  militarism.  Sixty  schools  have  been  closed 
in  order  to  provide  lodgings  for  the  culture-bringing  soldiers. 

These  doings,  about  which  the  allied  Press  is  discreetly  reticent, 
are  instructive  as  to  the  hope  for  European  peace  and  neighbour¬ 
liness  in  the  future.  They  are  the  fuel  which  keeps  savage 
passions  aglow.  They  cause  the  British  Premier  to  apprehend 
another  war  and  to  call  upon  the  Free  Churches  to  help  him  to 
avert  it.  To  this  summons  the  representatives  of  those  religious 
bodies  might  well  reply  by  suggesting  that  he  help  himself.  For 
it  is  admitted  that  the  Versailles  Treaty,  which  enables  these  and 
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other  monstrous  deeds  to  be  performed  in  the  name  of  peace,  cul¬ 
ture  and  humanity,  is  the  taproot  of  the  evil  and  the  main  source 
of  the  danger.  One  fails  to  understand,  therefore,  how  Mr.  Lloyd 
George  can  reconcile  with  his  detestation  of  the  effects  his  resolve 
to  uphold  the  cause  that  produces  them.  If  a  war  of  extermina¬ 
tion  is  become  an  eventuality  wdth  which  the  peoples  of  Europe 
have  to  reckon,  can  any  one  be  surprised  thereat  who  has  watched 
the  international  polity  of  the  British  Premier  and  his  French 
colleagues  since  the  Peace  Conference  in  Paris?  And  if  poison 
gases,  high  explosives  and  the  destruction  of  entire  cities  be 
among  the  methods  to  be  anticipated,  is  not  this  to  be  ascribed 
entirely  to  the  systematic  and  persevering  way  relentless  cruelty 
has  been  practised  under  the  cloak  of  humanitarian  pretensions, 
whereby  fierce  passions  have  been  unleashed  and  the  downward 
movement  furthered  from  nationality  to  bestiality?  If  the 
Germans  nurtured  no  thoughts  of  revenge,  no  dreams  of  recovery 
at  the  expense  of  their  enemies,  they  would  be  angels,  not  sinful 
mortals.  If  they  should  discover  some  terrific  poison  gas  or 
explosive  which  would  enable  them  by  the  wholesale  destruction 
of  the  French  and  the  British  to  regain  what  they  have  lost,  have 
we  supplied  them  with  motives  to  resist  the  temptation?  A 
dispassionate  review  of  our  dealings  with  our  defeated  enemies 
during  the  past  three  years  may  enable  us  to  understand  the 
intensity  of  the  passions  that  inflame  the  peoples  of  Europe  to¬ 
day,  the  chronic  nature  of  their  moral  deterioration  and  the 
incongruity  of  soliciting  the  Free  Churches  of  Britain  to  displace 
these  evils  while  the  causes  that  engendered  them  are  being  de¬ 
liberately  perpetuated  by  the  distinguished  and  impenitent 
suppliant. 

If  the  Premier  is,  indeed,  surprised  and  scandalised  at  the 
warlike  spirit  which  now  pervades  Continental  Europe,  it  can 
only  be  because  he  overlooks  the  mass  of  injustice,  persecution, 
falsehood  and  hypocrisy  by  which  the  lofty  ideals  of  the  Allies 
have  become  incrusted  since  the  Armistice.  The  entire  ordering 
of  Europe  has  been  in  their  hands  for  three  years,  and  this  is 
what  they  have  made  of  their  opportunity.  The  tangled  skein 
which  can  only  be  cut,  not  unravelled,  is  their  handiwork.  They 
have  bol  she  vised  Europe  and  have  been  placed  in  quarantine  by 
America. 

If  in  lieu  of  flattering  the  Government  of  our  Ally  we  make 
our  account  with  the  actual  we  shall  find  that  France,  despite 
a  dwindling  population  and  precarious  finances,  covets  the  over¬ 
lordship  of  Europe  and  is  ready  to  run  appalling  risks  to  attain 
it.  How  far  her  spokesmen  are  prepared  to  go  in  that  direction 
has  been  divined  by  Mr.  Lloyd  George  and  is  unsuspected  by 
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the  public.  And  it  would  be  unfruitful  at  this  stage  to  make 
any  disclosures.  Enough  is  already  discernible  to  those  who  have 
eyes  to  see. 

Between  imperial  France  and  Bolshevist  Russia  there  is  much 
in  common.  The  main  difference  is  to  be  found  in  their 
respective  spheres  of  action — Lenin’s  Bolshevism  being  applied 
to  the  Russian  people,  and  that  of  M.  Poincare  to  the  community 
of  nations.  But  in  all  other  respects  the  similarity  is  striking. 
In  Russia  only  one  section  of  the  population  possesses  rights 
and  privileges.  The  others  have  only  duties  and  obligations.  In 
the  Society  of  Nations  one  sole  member  is  above  law  and  re¬ 
straint  by  which  all  the  others  remain  bound.  Thus,  while 
the  world  clamours  for  disarmament,  France  insists  on  armies 
more  formidable  than  before  the  war,  and  she  has  her  way.  Even 
Bolshevist  Russia  undertook  to  disband  her  troops  if  her 
example  were  followed,  but  Paris  vetoed  the  proposal.  France 
and  Russia  repudiate  their  debts  to  foreign  States,  while 
insisting  that  those  States  shall  pay  them  what  they  owe  to  the 
uttermost  farthing.  Here,  again,  Bolshevist  Russia  scored  off 
our  Ally  by  agreeing  to  recognise  her  liabilities  under  certain 
conditions,  whereas  France  will  not  recognise  hers  under  any 
conditions  whatever,  and  is  resolved  to  collect  what  the  Germans 
owe  her  at  the  point  of  the  sword.  Again,  France  and  Russia 
set  treaties  and  solemn  pi’omises  at  nought  when  fulfilment  seems 
to  clash  wdth  their  interests.  The  Treaty  relative  to  Turkey  has 
been  openly  violated  by  our  Ally,  and  her  undertaking  to  place 
Tangiers  under  international  control  has  been  repudiated.  And 
yet  both  Governments  naively  approach  the  countries  whose 
interests  they  are  ruining  and  whose  rights  they  are  treading 
under  foot  and  coolly  demand  the  resources  necessary  to  main¬ 
tain  their  mischievous  policy.  The  French  declare  that  the 
cancelling  of  their  debts  is  not  a  favour  but  a  right,  whereas  the 
Russians  can  at  least  plead  as  a  set-off  the  losses  which  they 
sustained  through  the  Allies’  armed  intervention.  Again,  the 
Bolshevists  boldly  tax  the  wretched  population,  shear  the  shorn 
and  collect  the  imposts  by  military  force,  whereas  the  French 
Government  lets  its  prosperous  peasant  constituents  go  almost 
tax  free  and  connives  at  the  barefaced  evasion  of  imposts  by  tw’o- 
thirds  of  the  other  classes.  Now  these  modes  of  thought  and 
action  constitute  Bolshevism,  but  the  term  is  still  confined  to 
distant  Russia.  We  dare  not  extend  it  yet.  E.  J.  Dillon. 
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A  TIME  joomes  to  most  people  when  they  are  brought  up  abruptly 
against  fundamental  questions.  “  Where  shall  wisdom  be  found  : 
and  where  is  the  place  of  understanding  ?  ’  ’  Are  we  going  forward 
or  backward?  Wherein  does  “  progress”  really  consist?  Is  it, 
for  example,  a  question  of  the  means  of  locomotion  and  transport? 
Did  railways  mark  an  advance  upon  stage-coaches?  Is  mankind 
any  the  better,  morally,  physically  or  intellectually,  by  reason  of 
the  fact  that  he  can  travel  through  the  air  instead  of  by  sea  or 
land  ;  or  because  the  wars  of  the  future  are  likely  to  be  decided  by 
competition  under  the  waters  or  in  the  air  instead  of  by  big 
battalions,  or  by  navies  that  rule  the  waves?  Or  again  :  la 
”  progress  ”  dependent  rather  on  the  transmission  of  hereditary 
qualities  or  upon  environment? 

Nearly  a  generation  ago  Mr.  Arthur  (now  Earl)  Balfour 
propounded  to  the  students  of  Glasgow  University  the  question 
whether  the  improvement  of  the  race  is  more  likely  to  be  effected 
by  the  evolution  of  better  “  organisms  ”  or  the  provision  of  a  more 
commodious  “environment.”*  His  immediate — and  not  un¬ 
characteristic — conclusion  was  stated  thus  :  “  As  our  expectations 
of  limitless  progress  for  the  race  cannot  depend  upon  the  blind 
operation  of  the  laws  of  heredity,  so  neither  can  they  de|)end  upon 
the  deliberate  action  of  national  Governments.  .  .  .  The  future 
of  the  race  is  thus  encompassed  with  darkness  :  no  faculty  of 
calculation  that  we  possess,  no  instrument  that  we  are  likely  to 
invent,  will  enable  us  to  map  out  its  course,  or  penetrate  the  secret 
of  its  destiny,” 

A  similar  question  has  been  recently  propounded  in  a  work  by 
an  American  writer,  Mr,  Lothrop  Stoddard.  Whatever  may  be 
thought  of  Mr.  Stoddard’s  conclusions — and  on  some  of  them 
I  am  not  competent  to  express  any  opinion — it  will  not  be  denied 
that  his  book  The  Revolt  Against  Civilisatum*  belongs  to  the 
small  category  of  books  to  which  the  epithet  “  arresting  ”  may 
properly  be  applied.  That  is  to  say  it  brings  one  up  abruptly 
against  a  fundamental  question  :  Are  we  painfully  struggling 
upward,  or  are  we  on  the  slippery  slope  which  leads  easily, 
painlessly,  but  inevitably  to  Avernus?  A  superficial  reading 
might  possibly  suggest  that  Mr.  Stoddard  provides  a  farrago  of 

(1)  ,4  Fragment  on  Progress.  Inaugural  address  delivered  on  his  installation 
as  Lord  Rector,  Glasgow,  1891. 

(2)  The  Revolt  against  Civilisation.  The  Menace  of  the  Under-man.  By 
Lothrop  Stoddard.  London  :  Chapman  &  Hall.  1922.  It  is  perhaps  proper 
to  add  that  this  book  was  reviewed  by  me,  in  a  signed  article,  in  the  Sunday 
Times  of  July  23. 
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Science  and  Politics,  of  Biology  and  Bolshevism,  of  Socialism 
and  Psychology  :  but  his  method  is  in  reality  exact  and  his 
conclusions  are  clear.  He  connects  the  prevailing  unrest  in 
the  world  of  ixilitics  with  the  latest  views  of  the  most 
eminent  biologists  and  with  the  results  of  psychological 
research.  Revolution  is  the  natural  product  of  racial  degeneracy, 
and  degeneracy  is  due — so  the  whole  weight  of  scientific 
evidence  tends  to  prove — not  to  environment  but  to  heredity. 
“Let  us  not  deceive  ourselves,”  writes  Mr.  Stoddard,  ‘‘by 
prating  about  ‘  government,’  ‘  education,’  ‘  democracy  ’  :  our 
laws,  our  constitutions,  our  very  sacred  books,  are  in  the  last 
analysis  mere  paper  barriers,  which  will  hold  only  so  long  as 
there  stand  behind  them  men  and  women  with  the  intelligence 
to  understand  and  the  character  to  maintain  them.  Yet  this 
life-line  of  civilisation  is  wearing  thinner  with  a  rapidity  which 
appals  those  fully  aware  of  the  facts  .  .  .  probably  never  before 
in  human  history  have  social  conditions  been  so  destmetive  of 
racial  values  as  to-day,  because  of  both  the  elimination  of 
superior  stocks  and  the  multiplication  of  inferiors.”  Such  is  the 
thesis  which  Mr.  Stoddard  seeks  to  maintain.  Is  it  sound?  • 

He  attempts  to  prove  it,  as  already  hinted,  partly  by  an  a  priori 
appeal  to  the  teachings  of  biology  and  partly  by  an  investigation 
of  the  results  actually  attained  by  the  inductive  methods  of 
psychology.  This  dual  foundation  on  which  the  argumentative 
edifice  is  built  up  demands  some  detailed  examination. 

The  scientific  biology  of  the  twentieth  century  is  correcting 
the  unscientific  hypotheses  of  the  fashionable  philosophy  of  the 
eighteenth.  Against  the  sentimental  rhetoric  of  Rousseau  we 
may  set  the  stern  logic  of  Weisraann.  Rousseau’s  method  was 
at  once  unhistorical  and  unscientific.  He  looked  back  to  an 
imaginary  state  of  nature  in  which  man  was  happy  and  free  and 
from  which  he  had  progressively  degenerated.  The  men  who 
formulated  the  terms  of  the  American  Declaration  of  Inde})end- 
ence  were  misled  into  a  similar  error  by  the  prevalent  |>olitical 
philosophy  of  France.  They  held  “  these  tniths  to  be  self- 
evident,  that  all  men  are  created  equal,  that  they  are  endowed 
l)y  their  Creator  with  certain  unalienable  Rights,”  etc.  Fourteen 
years  earlier  Rousseau  had  in  terms  equally  dogmatic  declared, 
in  the  opening  sentence  of  his  Contrat  Social,  ‘‘  man  is  born  free 
and  is  everywhere  in  chains.” 

Mr.  Stoddard,  in  contradiction  alike  to  Rousseau  and  to  his 
own  fellow-countrymen,  maintains  what  he  describes  as  ‘‘  the 
iron  law  of  inequality,”  and  calls  the  biologists  to  witness  to 
its  truth.  ‘‘  The  investigations  of  biology  concerning  human 
inequalities  ...  ail  point  to  the  same  conclusions,  namely  :  that 
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such  inequalities  are  inborn ;  that  they  are  predetermined  by 
heredity;  and  that  they  are  not  inherently  modified  by  either 
environment  or  opportunity.  .  .  .  The  dynamic  urge  of  superior 
germ-plasm  surmounts  environment  barriers  and  raises  the  in¬ 
dividual  socially;  while,  conversely,  inferior  individuals  tend  to 
sink  in  the  social  scale.”  Some  evidence  is  produced  in  support  of 
this  conclusion,  but  in  the  main  it  rests  upon  an  appeal  to 
authority. 

Quite  otherwise  is  it  in  regard  to  the  results  attained  by  the 
psychologists.  Of  these  the  volume  waxes  daily.  Let  it  suffice 
to  draw  attention  to  one  or  tw’o  experiments  conducted  in  the 
United  States.  One  was  by  Mi.ss  Arlitt,  of  Bryn  Mawr 
College,  who  subjected  several  hundred  school  children  in  the 
primary  grades  to  various  psychological  tests.  The  children 
were  classified  according  to  racial  origin  and  also  according  to 
the  economic-social  status  of  their  parents.  The  racial  classifi¬ 
cations  were  :  (i)  children  of  American-born  white  parents ; 

(ii)  children  of  Italian  immigrants  (mostly  South  Italians) ; 

(iii)  coloured  (negroes  and  mulattoes).  The  economic-social 

classifications  of  parents  were  :  (i)  professional ;  (ii)  semi-profes¬ 
sional  and  higher  business ;  (iii)  skilled  labour ;  (iv)  semi-skilled 
and  unskilled  lalx)iir.  The  intelligence  quotient  (”  I.Q.”)  of  each 
category  was  then  obtained  with  the  following  results  :  — 

Americana  of  social  status  (i)  ...  ...  ...  ...  ...  I.Q.=»126 

„  „  „  (ii)  . I.Q.  =  118 

„  „  „  (iii)  . I.Q.  =  107 

„  „  (iv)  . I.Q.=  92 

All  American-born  (white)  grouped  together  ...  ...  ...  I.Q.  =  106 

Italian  immigrants,  children  of  ...  ...  ...  ...  ...  I.Q.=  84 

Coloured  ...  ...  ...  ...  ...  ...  ...  ...  I.Q.=  83 

Similar  tests  applied  by  Professor  Ternan  to  New  York  school 
children  yielded  almost  identical  results.  The  children  of  native- 
lx)rn  white  Americans  showed  I.Q.  106 ;  of  North  European 
immigrants  105  ;  of  Italians  84.  The  conclusions  reached  by 
the  investigator  were  thus  summarised  by  Professor  Ternan  : 
Superior  intelligence  (I.Q.  110-120)  ”  is  approximately  five  times 
as  common  among  children  of  the  fairly  successful  mercantile 
or  professional  classes  as  among  children  of  inferior  social 
status.”  Of  ”  very  superior  intelligence  ”  there  were  compara¬ 
tively  few  :  not  more  than  three  out  of  100  went  as  high  as  125 
I.Q.  ;  only  about  one  out  of  100  as  high  as  130  I.Q.  ;  and  only  one 
out  of  250-300  as  high  as  140.  Only  occasionally  did  the  child  of 
a  skilled  labourer  attain  to  this  category  ;  the  child  of  an  unskilled 
labourer  “very  rarely  indeed.” 

When  the  United  States  came  into  the  war  an  opportunity 
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arose  for  the  application  of  similar  psychological  tests  to  a  very 
large  and  very  miscellaneous  body  of  young  adults.  It  was  seized 
with  characteristic  avidity.  The  purpose  of  the  tests  were,  as 
stated  in  army  orders  :  “  (a)  to  aid  in  segregating  the  mentally 
incompetent ;  (b)  to  classify  men  according  to  their  mental 
ca|)acity  ;  (c)  to  assist  in  selecting  men  for  responsible  positions,” 
and  it  was  subsecpiently  stated  officially  that  the  reports  indicated 
”  very  definitely  ”  that  the  desired  results  had  been  achieved, 
'riie  tests  were  applied  to  more  than  1 ,700,000  officers  and  men, 
and  great  care  was  taken,  Mr.  Stoddard  tells  us,  ”  to  eliminate 
the  disturbing  influence  of  environmental  factors  like  lack  of 
education  and  ignorance  of  the  English  language.  Separate  tests 
were  devised,  and  the  close  correlations  obtained  showed  that 
inlwrn  intelligence  had  been  successfully  segregated.” 

The  results  attained  w'ere  far  from  reassuring.  Grade  A 
(  =  “very  su[)erior  intelligence”)  yielded  only  per  cent.;  B 
(  =  ”  superior  intelligence  ”)  only  9;  C+  (=‘‘high  average”) 
16 J  ;  C  ( =  ‘ ‘  average ”)  25  ;  C  -  (  =  “  low  average  ”)  20 ;  D  (  =  “  in¬ 
ferior  ”)  15;  D-(  =  ‘‘very  inferior”)  10.  Put  in  another  way 
this  means,  assuming  that  the  drafted  men  were  a  fair  sample  of 
the  whole  [wpulation  of  the  United  States,  that  nearly  one-half 
of  that  population  ”  will  never  develop  mental  capacity  beyond 
the  stage  represented  by  a  Jiormal  twelve-year  child.”  Worse 
still  :  there  is  according  to  Mr.  Stoddard  overwhelming  evidence 
that  the  A  and  B  elements  in  the  United  States  are  ”  barely 
reproducing  themselves,  while  the  other  elements  are  increasing 
at  rates  proportionate  to  their  decreasing  intellectual  capacity  :  in 
other  words,  that  intelligence  is  being  steadily  bred  out  of  the 
A  merican  jwpulation .  ’  ’ 

For  Englishmen  there  is,  however,  this  crumh  of  consolation. 
The  correlation  between  intelligence  and  racial  origin  showed 
that  among  the  immigrants  the  English  stand  easily  first  with 
10.7  per  cent,  of  superiority;  the  Scotch  come  next  with  13.0; 
the  Norwegians  and  Irish  are  bracketed  eighth  with  4.1,  while 
Italians,  Belgians  and  Poles  are  at  the  bottom  of  the  class-list 
with  less  than  1  per  cent.  But  the  main  conclusions  reached  by 
the  American  psychologists  are,  of  course,  unaffected  by  racial 
s»ii)eriorities  or  inferiorities.  Their  import  is  to  suggest  to  a 
people  generally  accounted  to  be  of  an  unusual  degree  of  intelli¬ 
gence  that  the  future  of  their  national  life  is  menaced  by  a 
factor  hitherto  imperfectly  apprehended,  the  factor  of  racial 
deterioration.  ^ 

This  conclusion  does  not  affect  only  the  United  States.  On 
the  contrary  what  is  true  of  Americans — if  it  be  true — is  true  also, 
perhaps  a  fortiori,  of  the  other  “  progressive  ”  peoples  of  the 
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modern  world.  Mr.  Stoddard  has  formed  the  deliberate  opinion 
that  it  is  true. 

What  then,  is  the  {wlitical  moral  to  be  drawn  from  the  con¬ 
clusions  of  Science?  Our  author  docs  not  shrink  from  it.  It  is 
that  revolutionary  unrest  is  largely  due  to  the  half-conscious 
apprehension  of  the  truths  which  Science  proclaims.  If  the 
“  iron-law  ”  be  that  of  inequality ;  if  it  be  true  that  to  him  that 
hath  shall  be  given  ;  if  environment  can  do  little  to  mitigate 
the  hard  lot  prescribed  to  the  many  by  heredity ;  if  it  be  true  that 
even  in  England,  despite  the  opening  of  the  gates  of  opportunity, 
in  industry,  in  politics,  in  society,  to  “  any  person,  of  whatever 
parentage,  who  could  make  any  contribution  in  any  field  of 
achievement,”  despite  the  fact  that  every  circumstance  of  life 
grows  constantly  more  favourable  to  the  self-assertion  of  genius 
and  talent  in  the  ‘  ‘  lower  classes  ’  ’  ;  the  intellectual  gap  between 
the  upper  and  lower  social  strata  is  widening  with  ever-increasing 
rapidity.  If  all  this  be  true,  one  can  at  least  understand  the 
motive  which  seems  to  actuate  the  revolutionary  Bolshevist.  If 
equality  of  opportunity  be,  after  all,  a  delusive  formula,  what 
chance  is  there  for  the  under-dog  to  attain  equality  except  by 
the  ruthless  extermination  of  all  who  are  above  a  low  average 
standard  of  wealth  or  intelligence  ? 

Such  is  indeed  the  actual  policy  if  not  the  accepted  philosophy 
of  Bolshevism,  and  it  is  well  within  the  power  of  the  Bolshevist 
to  attain,  temporarily  at  any  rate,  the  desired  end.  He  may  find 
it  impossible,  by  the  method  he  pursues,  to  improve  the  condition 
of  the  p*Dor.  He  will.  But  there  is  nothing  to  prevent  his 
accomplishing  the  ruin  of  the  rich.  What  cares  he  if  the  elimina¬ 
tion  of  the  capitalist  and  the  destruction  of  wealth  does  but 
render  more  unhappy  the  lot  of  the  peasant  and  the  manual 
worker?  At  least  he  will  glut  the  spirit  of  revenge  and  register 
his  ineffectual  protest  against  the  cruel  operation  of  “natural 
laws.”  It  is  not  easy  for  rational  beings — persons  whose  action 
is  inspired  by  enlightened  self-interest — to  appreciate  the  strength 
of  social  envy  and  hatred  as  incentives  to  destructive  activity. 
Nor  is  it  pleasant  to  analyse  the  operation  of  motives  so 
malignant.  People  who  belong  to  the  comfortable  classes  fre¬ 
quently  express  astonishment  that  the  lessons,  so  obvious  to 
them,  which  the  experience  of  Bolshevism  in  Russia  is  calculated 
to  teach  to  the  non-possessing  classes  elsewhere  should  be  so 
imperfectly  apprehended.  That  it  should  be  so  is,  indeed,  deplor¬ 
able  :  but  not  perhaps  wholly  unintelligible,  if^Mr.  Stoddard’s 
propositions  are  accepted  as  sound. 

Bolshevism,  as  he  contends,  is  in  reality  the  natural  effect  of 
clearly  discernible  causes.  Forward-looking  minds,  he  writes, 
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"are  coming  to  realise  that  social  revolutions  are  really  social 
breakdowns,  caused  (in  the  last  analysis)  by  a  dual  process  of 
racial  impoverishment — the  elimination  of  superior  strains  and 
the  multiplication  of  degenerates  and  inferiors.  Inexorably  the 
decay  of  racial  values  corrodes  the  proudest  civilisation,  which 
engenders  within  itself  those  forces  of  chaos  that  will  one  day 
work  its  ruin,”  unless — for,  although  Mr.  Stoddard  deems  it 
his  duty  to  warn  us  against  the  perils  which  threaten  civilisation, 
he  does  not  leave  us  without  hope,  “  Materially  the  forces  of 
chaos  may  still  be  growing ;  but  morally  they  are  being  under¬ 
mined.  Science,  especially  biology,  is  cutting  the  ground  from 
under  their  feet.”  Thus  the  ultimate  antagonists  in  the  conflict 
which  is  upon  us  are  discerned  to  be  biology  and  Bolshevism  : 
“'Bolshevism  the  incarnation  of  the  atavistic  past;  biology  the 
lioi)e  of  a  progressive  future.”  Nor  can  we  doubt  that  final 
victory  is  assured ;  that  in  the  long  run  Science  will  win. 

Such  is,  in  brief,  the  argument  of  a  book  to  which  I  do  not 
liesitate  to  attribute  the  epithet  remarkable. 

The  reading  of  Mr.  Stoddard’s  book  has  impelled  one  to  a  fresh 
analysis  of  the  facts  revealed  in  a  very  illuminating  Return,' 
made  to  the  House  of  C!ommons  at  intervals  during  the  last  few 
years  and  showing,  so  far  as  particulars  are  available,  the  total 
expenditure  (other  than  out  of  loans)  in  England  and  Wales 
under  certain  Acts  of  Parliament  during  the  years  ended  the 
31st  day  of  March,  1891,  1901,  1911,  and  1920  respectively,  and 
the  total  number  of  persons  directly  benefiting  from  the  expendi¬ 
ture  for  the  year  1920  together  with  similar  particulars  for  Scot¬ 
land  and  Ireland.  It  will  be  noted  that  the  first  year  comprised 
in  this  Return  is  1891,  the  same  in  which  Mr.  Balfour  delivered 
his  Fragment  on  Progress  to  the  students  at  Glasgow.  A  full 
generation  has  passed  since  then — a  period  marked  by  an  unprece¬ 
dented  volume  of  social  legislation  and  also  by  an  unprecedented 
growth  in  public  expenditure.  The  particulars  contained  in  the 
Return  above 'mentioned  relate  to  some  of  the  principal  forms  of 
public  social  service  to  the  community,  namely,  those  provided 
under  the  National  Insurance  (Health)  Acts,  the  National  Insur¬ 
ance  Unemployment  Acts,  the  Education  Act,  the  Acts  relating 
to  Reformatory  and  Industrial  Schools,  the  Inebriates  Acts,  the 
Public  Health  Acts  (so  far  as  they  relate  to  hospitals,  the  treat¬ 
ment  of  disease  and  maternity  and  child  welfare),  the  Housing 
of  the  Working  Classes  Acts,  the  Acts  relating  to  the  relief  of 
the  poor,  the  Unemployed  Workmen  Act,  the  Lunacy  Acts,  the 
Mental  Deficiency  Act,  the  War  Pensions  Acts,  the  Ministry  of 
Pensions  Act  and  the  Old  Age  Pensions  Acts. 

(1)  H.  c.  189. 
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The  cost  of  any  central  department  which  is  devoted  wholly  to 
one  of  the  specified  services  is  included  in  the  amounts  entered 
in  respect  of  that  service.  Thus,  the  cost  of  the  Board  of 
Education  has  been  reckoned,  and  very  properly,  as  part  of  the 
expenditure  under  the  Education  Acts. 

Let  me  say  at  once  that  the  forai  of  the  Return  leaves  a  good 
deal  to  be  desired,  and  I  am  not  without  hope  that  the  Chancellor 
of  the  Exchequer  may  see  his  way  to  improve  it  when  it  is  next 
presented.  Hitherto  the  term  “  expenditure  ”  has  been  taken  to 
include  not  only  receipts  from  Local  Bates  and  Parliamentary 
votes  and  grants,  but  also  “  other  receipts  ”  accounted  for  by  or 
to  Government  departments  and  local  authorities.  These  “  other 
receipts  ”  include,  for  example,  in  the  case  of  education,  revenue 
from  endowments,  voluntary  contributions,  etc. ;  in  the  case  of 
Jfealth  Insurance  and  Unemployment  Insurance,  the  contri¬ 
butions  from  employers  and  employed  ;  in  the  case  of  Housing, 
rents  and  so  forth.  The  careful  student  will,  of  course,  dis¬ 
criminate  between  these  various  sources  of  revenue,  but  the  form 
of  the  Return  is,  I  submit,  misleading,  and  it  has,  in  fact,  misled 
even  expert  students  of  the  question.  I  shall  take  care  that  it 
shall  not  mislead  any  reader  of  this  paper. 

Certain  facts  stand  out  clearly.  For  the  year  ending  March 
31st,  1891,  the  total  expenditure  (other  than  out  of  loans) 
amounted  for  the  United  Kingdom  to  £24,946,189.  The  corre¬ 
sponding  figure  for  1901  was  £39,010,984.  After  1905  there 
came  a  fresh  burst  of  social  legislation.  The  Unemployed  Work¬ 
men  Act  was  passed  in  1905,  the  Provision  of  Meals  (Children) 
Act,  1906,  the  Education  Administrative  Act  in  1907,  the  Old 
Age  Pensions  Act  in  1908,  the  National  Health  Insurance  Act 
in  1911.  The  results  of  this  legislative  output  are  promptly 
reflected  in  the  Return  under  consideration.  The  total  expendi¬ 
ture  for  1910-11  amounted  to  no  less  than  £68,883,385,  but  it 
should  be  observed  that  this  total  expenditure  included  the 
“  other  receipts  ”  to  which  I  have  alluded.  Then  came  the  War 
with  its  legacy  of  War  Pensions  and  its  tradition  of  lavish  ex¬ 
penditure.  The  year  1919-20  gives  us  some  measure  of  the 
burden  thus  imposed  uix)n  the  community.  For  this  year  the 
total  expenditure,  under  the  Acts  enumerated  above,  amounted 
to  no  less  than  £257,564,492.  In  some  cases  the  year  is  not  1920 
but  the  “  latest  available  year,”  and  the  sums  entered  against 
one  or  two  items  are  approximate.  With  these  cautions  we  may 
proceed  to  analyse  the  figures  for  this  year.  To  the  total  ex¬ 
penditure  of  £257  millions  odd,  the  principal  contributory  items 
were  War  Pensions  Acts  (including  the  Ministry  of  Pensions), 
which  account  for  £98,919,663.  We  may  put  this  aside  at  once 
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as  a  supreme  National  obligation  which  no  one  would  evade  if 
they  could.  'But  there  is  room,  as  the  administration  of  the  last 
few  months  has  shown,  for  considerable  reduction  in  admini.s- 
trative  expenses,  which,  without  diminishing  benefits  to  the 
recipients,  will  substantially  ease  the  burden  of  the  taxpayer. 
Moreover,  this  is  a  charge  which  in  the  nature  of  things  will 
diminish  year  by  year,  and  will  ultimately  be  extinguished. 

Plainly  this  item  should  be  omitted  from  any  computation  of 
the  cost  of  “  public  assistance.”  The  next  largest  item  is 
Education,  which  is  responsible  for  ^672, 146,563.  That  this 
large  sum  (however  fully  the  expenditure  may  be  justified)  is 
properly  designated  as  public  assistance  admits  of  no  question. 
Towards  the  total  the  Treasury  contributed  £39,496,257 ;  the 
local  rates  contributed  in  England,  Wales  and  Scotland 
£29,059,180;  in  Ireland  the  rates  contributed  nothing.  Poor 
relief  cost  in  the  same  year  £28,573,154.  The  last  item,  taken  in 
conjunction  with  the  preceding  one,  is  particularly  disappoint¬ 
ing.  It  was  confidently  anticipated  that  the  improvement  of 
Elementary  Education  would  go  far  to  wipe  out  the  necessity  for 
expenditure  on  Poor  Belief.  A  half-century  has  now  passed  since 
the  enactment  of  Mr.  Forster’s  Elementary  Education  Act  of 
1870.  The  expenditure  on  Poor  Relief  in  1871-72  was  very  little 
over  £5,000,000.  It  is  now,  as  we  have  seen,  approaching 
£30,000,000.  In  the  earlier  year  the  rate  per  head  of  population 
was  about  7s.  It  is  now  about  128.  But  education  does  not  of 
course  stand  alone,  nor  unfortunately  does  paiq^erism.  In  1870 
there  were  no  Old  Age  Pensions.  In  1920  Old  Age  Pensions  were 
responsible  for  an  expenditure  of  £19,160,231.  From  this  total 
it  is  noticeable  that  whilst  Scotland,  with  a  population  of 
4,882,288,  claimed  only  £1,844,445,  Ireland  with  a  somewhat 
smaller  population  claimed  no  leas  than  £3,619,526.*  Then  there 
are  the  National  Insurance  Health  Acts.  As  the  basis  of  this 
scheme  is  a  contributory  one  the  expenditure  under  this  head 
ought  not  to  be  included  in  any  computation  of  public  assistance ; 
still  leas  should  the  aggregate  receipts,  only  a  relatively  small 
portion  of  which  are  derived  from  the  Exchequer,  be  included. 
Nevertheless  this  expenditure  may  legitimately  add  to  the  volume 
of  disappointment  derived  from  a  comparative  analysis  of  the 
social  conditions  of  1870  and  of  1920  respectively.  'But  to  return 
to  my  aggregates.  Leaving  out  of  account,  as  one  should, 
‘‘other  receipts,”  we  get  a  total  for  the  United  Kingdom  of 
£232,225,499.  We  must  deduct  therefrom  £99,000,000  for 
War  Pensions,  thus  leaving  a  total  of  about  133  millions  as  the 
contribution  from  taxes  and  rates  to  the  various  forms  of  public 

(I)  The  Irish  population  was  4,.‘I90,219  in  191 1.  No  census  was  taken  in  1921. 
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assistance.  This  sum  exceeds  by  nearly  f20  millions  the  total 
national  expenditure  at  the  close  of  the  nineteenth  century. 

An  uncomfortable  question  almost  inevitably  suggests  itself. 
On  the  one  hand,  we  have  Mr.  Stoddard  |X)inting  to  unmistak¬ 
able  signs  of  racial  degeneracy;  on  the  other  hand,  we  have  an 
appalling  annual  expenditure  on  various  forms  of  public  assistance, 
^me  of  which,  notably  the  expenditure  on  public  education, 
ought,  in  the  course  of  a  half-century,  to  have  produced  measur¬ 
able  results  in  regard  to  mental  intelligence.  While  others  ought 
to  have  produced  by  now,  if  not  a  marked  improvement  in  the 
physique  of  the  race,  at  least  a  slowing  down  in  the  process  of 
degeneration.  The  question  which  it  is  difficult  to  evade  may  be 
formulated  as  follows  :  Is  there  any  logical  connection  between 
intellectual  degeneration  and  the  rapid  growth  of  expenditure  on 
public  assistance?  In  other  words,  is  f^Ial  Heform  enervating 
the  intellectual  equipment  of  the  people  for  whose  benefit  it  is 
ostensibly  promoted?  It  is  easy  to  formulate  the  question ;  it  is 
impossible  dogmatically  to  answer  it.  Other  questions  may, 
however,  be  pressed  home.  We  have  now  had  nearly  30  years  of 
Social  Eeform ,  and  half  as  many  of  legislative  and  administrative 
projects  which  are  really  based  upon  the  principle  of  State 
Socialism.  Are  we,  as  a  nation,  better  or  happier  or  wealthier 
by  reason  of  all  this  public  assistance?  In  particular,  are  the 
poorer  classes  more  contented  or  less?  Are  the  actual  recipients 
of  public  assistance  really  benefited  thereby?  The  number  of 
these  is  commonly  given  as  28,000,000  out  of  a  total  population 
of  47,000,000 ;  but  this  figure  seems  to  me  to  be  both  exaggerated 
and  misleading,  though  the  fault  lies  to  a  great  extent  with  the 
form  of  the  Return.  War  pensioners  numbering  nearly  3,000,000 
should  clearly  he  omitted  from  the  total,  and  it  is  questionable 
how  far  insured  persons,  who  themselves  contribute,  ought  to  be 
included.  Moreover,  there  is  an  amount  of  overlapping  which 
cannot  easily  be  computed.  Still,  the  number,  after  all  proper 
deductions  have  been  made,  remains  much  too  large  to  be 
regarded  with  complacency  by  any  reflecting  person.  The  ques¬ 
tion  ,  therefore ,  arises  whether  the  time  has  not  come  to  try  other 
methods.  Some  12  years  ago  there  was  an  exhaustive  inquiry 
into  the  social  and  economic  condition  of  the  people,  the  results 
of  which  were  embodied  in  the  Majority  and  Minority  Eeports  of 
the  Poor  Law  Commission  of  1909.  There  was  a  good  deal  in 
common  between  the  twm  reports.  Thus  the  Majority  wrote  : 
“  It  is  very  unpleasant  to  record  that  notwithstanding  our  assumed 
moral  and  material  progress,  and  notwithstanding  the  enormous 
annual  expenditure  (then)  amounting  to  nearly  60  millions  a  year 
upon  Poor  Relief,  Education,  and  Public  Health,  we  still  have  a 
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vast  army  of  persona  quartered  upon  us  unable  to  support  them¬ 
selves  and  an  army  which,  in  numbers,  has  recently  shown 
signs  of  an  increase  rather  than  decrease,”  The  Minority 
wrote  :  ‘‘  The  present  position  is,  in  our  opinion,  as  grave  as  that 
of  1834,  though  in  its  own  way.  .  .  .  What  the  nation  is  confronted 
with  to-day  is,  as  it  was  in  1834,  an  ever-growing  expenditure 
from  public  and  private  funds  which  results  on  the  one  hand  in 
a  minimum  of  prevention  and  care,  and  on  the  other  in  far- 
reaching  demoralisation  of  character  and  the  continuance  of  no 
small  amount  of  unrelieved  destitution.” 

‘‘  Far-reaching  demoralisation  of  character  ” — that  is  the  result 
attributed  to  the  existing  system  of  Poor  Pelief  not  by  ”  hard- 
faced  ”  individualists  and  ”  orthodox  ”  economists,  but  by  Mrs. 
Sidney  Webb,  Mr.  George  Lansbury,  and  the  tw’o  other 
‘‘sympathetic  ”  commissioners  who  signed  the  Minority  Report. 
That  is,  T  fear,  the  inevitable  effect  of  Poor  Relief  disguised  under 
the  less  repellent  name  of  Public  Assistance.  ”  Twenty  years 
ago  I  lived  in  a  poor  street  in  the  East  End  of  Ix)ndon  where  we 
were  all  poor,  yet  everyone  would  have  regarded  it  as  the  last 
possible  crime  that  could  be  committed  to  be  in  receipt  of  public 
assistance.  In  every  case  there  was  a  feeling  of  degradation,  not 
only  for  oneself,  but  if  any  member  was  in  receipt  of  State  funds 
in  any  form.”*  Thus  wrote  a  correspondent  to  the  Daily  Tele¬ 
graph  on  May  30th,  1921.  Does  the  same  spirit  of  independence 
still  prevail  either  in  the  East  End  or  elsewhere?  If  not,  must 
we  attribute  the  weakening  of  that  spirit  to  the  operation  of 
causes  analysed  by  Mr.  Stoddard?  Is  the  increasing  reliance 
upon  public  assistance — a  reliance  reflected  in  other  classes  by  a 
tendency  to  seek  safe  and  pensionable  employment  under  the 
State — the  result  of  an  attenuation  in  moral  fibre  and  of  racial 
degeneracy,  or  is  it  one  of  many  causes  which  contribute  to  such 
attenuation  and  degeneracy? 

Such  questions  may  be  fonnulated  but  they  cannot  be  answered 
within  the  limits  of  a  Review  article. 

They  do,  how^ever,  give  further  point  to  the  question,  already 
asked,  whether  the  time  has  not  come  for  a  radical  change  of 
method?  My  own  opinion  is  that  the  time  is  long  overdue.  I 
am  so  far  at  one  with  Mrs.  Sidney  Webb  and  her  co-signatories 
of  the  Minority  Report  that  I  should  like  to  get  rid  of  pauperism 
by  methods  of  prevention.  But  I  would  diminish,  or,  if  possible, 
eliminate  it,  not  by  abolishing  the  stigma  which  attaches  to  the 
name,  but  by  eradicating  the  causes  which  produce  the  thing. 

(1)  The  letter  is  quoted  by  Mr.  Oeoflrey  Drage  in  a  powerful  article  con¬ 
tributed  to  the  Edinburgh  Review  (July,  1921).  In  the  main  conclusions  of 
that  article  I  concur,  but,  as  already  explained,  I  think  that  more  discrimina¬ 
tion  is  needed  in  the  use  of  the  figures  derived  from  the  Parliamentary  Return  (189). 
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To  substitute  the  alluring  methods  of  public  assistance  for  the 
deterrent  methods  of  Poor  Relief  is  calculated  not  to  strengthen 
but  to  enervate  the  moral  fibre  of  the  community.  Is  there  no 
better  way? 

The  civil  servant  or  the  soldier  who  retires  on  a  pension  feels 
no  shame.  Why  should  he?  He  has  earned  it  and  contributed 
to  it.  The  post-office  employe  avails  himself,  without  loss  of  self- 
respect,  of  the  gratuitous  medical  assistance  provided  for  him  bv 
the  State.  Why  not?  It  is  part  of  the  bargain  made  with  his 
employer,  and  is  taken  into  account  in  computing  wages.  A 
scheme  has  recently  been  introduced  at  the  Radcliffe  Infirmary  at 
Oxford,  and  at  other  voluntary  hospitals,  for  the  collection  of 
small  weekly  contributions  from  the  poorer  classes  in  the  city  and 
county.  I  believe  that  to  none  will  that  scheme  bring  greater 
satisfaction  than  to  those  small  contributors  who  may  hereafter 
be  compelled  to  avail  themselves  of  the  services  of  a  hospital 
which  they  are  now  helping  to  maintain. 

Has  not  the  time  come  to  extend  the  application  of  this  prin¬ 
ciple?  I  have  long  been  of  opinion  that  many  of  the  benefits 
now  se[)arately  conferred,  in  whole  or  in  part  by  the  State,  and 
separately  administered  should  be  consolidated ;  that  the 
organisation  should  be,  as  far  as  possible,  on  the  lines 
of  industries,  and  that  the  intervention  of  the  State  or  local 
authorities  should  be  reduced  to  a  minimum.  From  adolescence 
to  old  age  the  wage-earners  of  this  country  are  haunted  by  the 
fear  of  unemployment  arising  from  accident  or  disease,  or  from 
trade  fluctuations ;  by  fear  for  the  future  of  those  dejiendent  upon 
them,  should  they  die;  by  fear  for  their  own  future,  should  they 
survive  their  working  and  earning  capacity. 

Mr.  McCurdy,  M.P.  for  Northampton,  has  lately  given  a 
concrete  illustration — worked  out  in  reference  to  the  boot  and  shoe 
operatives  in  his  own  constituency — of  the  scheme  which,  in  more 
inchoate  form,  has  been  in  my  own  mind.  He  would  consolidate 
all  the  benefits  at  present  comprised  under  the  heads  of  unemploy¬ 
ment,  sickness,  accidents,  disablement,  medical  attendance,  old 
age  pensions,  etc.,  and  would  provide  for  them  out  of  A  single 
fund.  The  balance-sheet  as  presented  by  him  works  out  as 
follows  :  — 

Scheme  of  Benefits  and  Pensions  for  Boot  and  Shoe 


Operatives. 

Income.  £ 

1/3  per  week  from  20,000  women  operatives  ...  ...  ...  66,000 

2/-  per  week  from  100,000  men  operatives  ...  ...  ...  .'>20,000 

An  average  of  3d.  per  pair  on  100,000,000  pairs  of  boots  ...  1,260,000 

From  State  :  Unemployment,  health,  old  age  pensions,  ete.  ...  200,000 


£2,036,000 
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Scheme  or  Benefits  and  Pensions  for  Boot  and  Shoe 
Operatives — Contintud. 


Expenditure. 


Per  week. 

Cost  in 

Cost  in 

No.  of 

Bene¬ 

1923. 

1940. 

bene¬ 

ficiaries. 

fits. 

£ 

£ 

Sickness  : 

Women  ... 

500 

25/- 

32,500 

188,500 

Men 

1,500 

40/- 

166,000 

Accidents  and  Diseases  : 

Women  ... 

50 

25/- 

3,250 

18,850 

Men 

150 

40/- 

15,600 

Permanent  Disablement : 

Women  ... 

50 

25/- 

3,250 

18,850 

Men 

150 

40/- 

15,600 

Unemployment : 

Women  ... 

500 

20/- 

26,000 

143,000 

Men 

1,500 

30/- 

117,000 

Widows 

500* 

5.000t 

20/- 

26,000 

260,000 

Children  (to  16  years) 

2,000* 
1 0,000 1 

7/6 

38,000 

190,000 

Pensions  (65  years) : 

Women  ... 

500* 

i.ooot 

25/- 

32,500 

1  897,000 

Men 

Medical  Benefits  as  now. 

6,000* 
8,000 1 

40/- 

520,000 

J 

£990,700  £1,801,200 

*  1923.  t  1940. 


It  will  be  observed  that  the  weekly  contribution  required  from 
the  operatives  is  not  a  light  one,  but  as  Mr.  McCurdy  points  out, 
many  a  workman  is  to-day  paying  a  contribution  to  his  Trade 
Union  for  superannuation  benefit,  unemployment  benefit.  Work¬ 
men's  Compensation  Act,  defence  benefit,  sickness  benefit,  etc. 
He  may  also  be  contributing  to  a  friendly  society  for  sickness  and 
death  benefits,  and  he  will  certainly  be  paying  his  weekly  contri¬ 
bution  to  the  Unemployment  and  National  Health  Insurances. 
“  In  the  case  of  many  unions,”  adds  Mr.  McCurdy,  ”  the  weekly 
figure  payable  by  the  worker  is  much  in  excess  of  the  contribution 
suggested  under  this  scheme.”* 

The  scheme  possesses  other  noticeable  features.  The  contri¬ 
bution  from  the  capitalist  side  of  the  industry,  it  will  be  observed, 
is  dependent  on  output.  ”  Ca’  canny  ”  would,  therefore,  bring  the 
scheme  into  liquidation.  On  the  other  hand  an  increase  of  output 
would  mean  an  increase  in  benefits.  This  is  both  ingenious  and 
just.  The  continuance  of  the  State  contribution  is  for  the  present 
assumed,  but  Mr.  McCurdy  sees  no  reason  why  on  his  figures  it 
(I)  Daily  Dispatch,  July  20th,  1922. 
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might  iiot  “  be  wholly  withdrawn.”  On  the  realisation  of  this 
hope  the  value  of  the  scheme  would  largely  depend.  But  not 
wholly.  Even  as  it  stands  it  would  make,  1  believe,  for  siirtplilica- 
tioii,  for  economy,  for  higher  production,  and,  above  all,  would 
do  much  to  ensure  industrial  peace. 

I  must  not,  however,  be  beguiled  into  the  detailed  discussion  of 
a  scheme  which  has  only  just  come  to  my  notice.  I  merely  refer 
to  it,  by  way  of  postscript,  because  it  seems  to  offer  a  way  of 
escape  from  a  situation  which,  alike  on  moral,  economic,  and 
financial  grounds,  seems  well-nigh  desperate.  A  continuance  of 
public  assistance,  administered  on  the  present  lines,  seems  to  be 
fraught  with  consequences  fatal  to  all  parties.  Unlike  mercy,  it 
blesses  neither  the  giver  nor  the  recipient.  Unless  we  cry  a  halt 
it  bids  fair  to  demoralise  the  individual  and  to  ruin  the  State. 


J.  A.  R.  Marriott. 


OCCUPATION  OR  REPARATION? 

1  AM  not  concerned  in  this  article  with  the  general  question  of 
Keparations  and  the  failures  and  futilities  of  a  post-war  policy 
which  bids  fair  to  involve  victors  and  vanquished  alike  in  common 
ruin.  The  politicians  at  Versailles  made  a  desolation  and  called 
it  peace.  Hatred,  greed,  and  illusion  dominated  an  occasion 
when  Destiny  offered  one  of  her  rare  choices  for  good  or  for  evil. 
The  world  knows  to  its  cost  the  tragedy  of  the  path  actually 
pursued.  Conference  after  Conference  has  been  held  in  a  vain 
attempt  to  make  the  pyramid  stand  on  its  own  apex.  The  end 
of  this  process  is  clearly  in  sight.  Sonorous  phrases  are  breaking 
down  fast  before  the  cold  logic  of  facts.  The  Treaty  of  Versailles 
was  from  the  first  enveloped  in  a  fatal  atmosphere  of  make-believe 
which  has  iwisoned  all  efforts  at  international  reconstruction. 
Until  that  atmosphere  is  blown  clear  away  and  the  Treaty  revised 
there  can  be  no  health  or  sanity  in  Europe.  To  insist  on  the 
literal  fulfilment  of  a  document,  the 'provisions  of  which  are  well 
known  to  be  unworkable,  is  to  bemuse  oneself  wdth  words  while 
drifting  inexorably  to  the  edge  of  an  abyss.  The  great  failure  of 
the  Peace  was  the  inability  to  recognise  that  at  the  end  of  a 
devastating  struggle  the  primary  need  of  the  world  was  not 
punishment  but  api)easemeiit.  Strict  justice  for  wrongs  done  had 
necessarily  to  be  exacted,  but  such  justice  was  not  incompatible 
with  a  policy  which  took  a  wide  and  generous  view  of  the  ultimate 
pacification  of  the  world.  Economically  the  first  crying  need  was 
to  take  such  steps  that  production  throughout  Europe  should  be 
put  on  a  sound  basis.  The  course  actually  followed,  so  far  from 
promoting  those  ends,  only  intensified  the  economic  and  financial 
evils  of  a  state  of  war.  The  miseries  of  unemployment,  the 
crushing  burthen  of  taxation,  are  inexorably  bound  up  with  the 
Treaty  in  its  present  form.  A  bad  moral  outlook  has  had  its 
reactions  in  bad  economics  and  bad  finance.  The  French  Budget 
assumes  alarming  proportions,  and  in  England  we  are  paying  the 
price  of  our  acquiescence  in  the  vote-catching  pledges  given  by 
Mr,  Lloyd  George  at  the  1918  Election  in  the  loss  of  our  markets 
and  the  crippling  of  our  commerce. 

Meanwhile  the  old  moral  of  the  sibylline  books  is  being  played 
out  before  our  eyes.  Opportunities  once  missed  are  not  retrieved 
in  any  easy  way.  If  missed  they  leave  misery  and  devastation 
in  their  wake.  Reparations,  which  have  been  a  chronic  source  of 
unrest  since  1919,  are  assuming  daily  a  more  anxious  and 
menacing  form.  The  catastrophic  fall  of  the  mark  with  its  in. 
evitable  reactions  on  the  other  Continental  exchanges  threatens 
Europe  with  new  perils  and  has  roused  the  business  world  to 
genuine  alarm.  The  question  of  Allied  Indebtedness  has  forced 
itself  to  the  front,  and  the  Balfour  Note  has  flung  new  counters 
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on  the  board  the  influence  of  which  on  the  game  is  at  present 
incalculable.  Events  are  moving  with  great  rapidity,  and  all 
the  omens  point  to  a  fresh  cycle  of  political  and  international 
disturbance.  The  false  and  exasj)erating  phrases  about  complete 
accord  can  no  longer  cloak  the  rents  in  the  inter-allied  fabric. 
The  position  of  France  is  grave  indeed.  She  has  advanced 
large  sums  for  the  devastated  areas  hoping  to  reclaim  the 
money  from  Germany.  As  this  dream  vanishes  the  ugly 
shadow  of  bankruptcy  begins  to  rise  like  a  cloud  on  the  horizon. 
The  shrill  cries  about  Germany  shamming  dead  offer  no  solution. 
There  is  after  all  neither  magic  nor  mystery  in  the  present  state 
of  affairs.  Experts  and  economists  warned  the  politicians  at 
Versailles  that  they  were  demanding  the  impossible.  By  over¬ 
reaching  themselves  they  have  not  attained  the  possible. 

The  sharpest  critics  of  the  policy  pursued  by  the  Allies  since 
the  Armistice  have  no  reservations  of  any  kind  as  to  the  justice  of 
Eeparatiou  payments  made  by  Germany  to  France.  That  Ger¬ 
many  should  make  good  the  material  devastation  of  the  war  she 
provoked  is  a  proposition  so  self-evident  as  to  demand  no  argu¬ 
ment.  It  is  not  the  principle  of  reparation  for  material  damage 
w  hich  is  in  question ;  it  is  the  punitive  policy  bound  up  wdth  the 
reparations  claim  which  has  involved  Europe  in  confusion.  This 
raises  the  whole  question  of  the  Annies  of  Occupation — their  cost 
and  their  value. 

It  is  one  of  the  paradoxes  of  our  poverty-stricken  world  that 
lavish  expenditure  takes  place  alongside  grinding  need.  I  have 
gone  backwards  and  forwards  through  the  devastated  areas  on 
many  occasions  since  1919.  The  tragedy  of  the  scene  ;  the  suffer¬ 
ings  and  losses  of  the  inhabitants — these  things  make  an  enduring 
impression.  Yet  as  time  goes  on  indignation  is  not  directed 
against  the  German  invader  alone.  These  victims  of  the  war 
have  been  sacrificed  again  and  again  to  the  graft  and  greed  of  the 
wire-pullers  and  politicians  in  Paris.  The  industry  of  the  French 
peasant  has  achieved  miracles  in  the  reclamation  of  the  land. 
But  the  battle  area  is  still  a  wreck  as  regards  housing.  German 
labour  and  German  goods  should  have  been  employed  long  since 
in  restoring  the  shattered  towns  and  villages  to  their  normal 
condition.  The  sentimental  objections  urged  against  this  course 
merely  cloaked  the  cupidity  of  the  French  contractors,  who  de¬ 
manded  payments  in  cash  which  could  pass  through  their  pockets 
before  being  translated  into  goods  and  services.  Assuming,  as 
surely  we  must  all  assume,  that  the  claims  of  the  devastated  areas 
are  paramount,  what  is  being  done  to  meet  them?  Germany 
obviously  cannot  pay  the  fantastic  sums  demanded  of  her.  There 
is  only  a  certain  amount  of  money  available.  Is  it  best  employed 
keeping  large  and  costly  Armies  of  Occupation  on  the  Ehine,  or 
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supplying  bricks  and  mortar  with  which  to  restore  the  ruined 
villages  and  towns  of  Eastern  France  ? 

The  military  occupation  of  Germany  at  the  end  of  the  war  was 
inevitable  and  necessary  for  a  certain  i)eriod.  If  for  a  term  of 
tliree  years  the  Germans  had  been  forced  to  put  up  with  the 
presence  of  the  conqueror  on  the  soil,  the  object-lesson  would 
have  proved  salutary.  But  occupation  for  a  pix^longed  and  in¬ 
definite  period  has  every  possible  moral  and  political  objection. 
The  i)ersonal  popularity  of  the  'British  troops,  flattering  though 
it  is  to  our  national  self-esteem,  does  not  in  the  least  affect  the 
principle  at  stake.  To  demand  impossibilities  from  a  beaten 
foe,  and  to  say  you  will  occupy  his  country  till  he  has  achieved 
the  impossible,  is  casuistry  of  a  high  order.  The  permanent  or 
semi-permanent  rule  of  one  country  by  the  armed  forces  of  an¬ 
other  strikes  at  the  root  of  every  principle  of  freedom  and  justice 
for  which  we  fought  the  war.  Such  a  position  is  morally  intoler¬ 
able,  and  its  indefinite  prolongation  a  state  of  affairs  which 
cannot  be  contemplated  without  the  gravest  misgiving.  It  is 
not  a  question  of  “  being  kind  to  Germany,”  the  cheap  taunt 
hurled  at  anyone  who  dares  to  question  the  wisdom  and  grace  at 
present  directing  the  affairs  of  Europe.  It  is  a  question  of  what 
policies  promote  peace  and  goodwill  between  nations  and  the 
avoidance  of  future  wars,  and  what  ix)licies  strangle  the  very 
hope  of  a  l)etter  international  order.  Let  us  glance  any  way  at 
the  cost  of  this  military  sojourn  on  the  Ehine — the  first  charge, 
let  it  be  remembered,  on  Beparations — and  then  reflect  on  the 
houses  still  unbuilt  and  fields  still  unreclaimed  in  Picardy  and 
on  the  Somme. 

Are  the  Allies  getting  the  best  value  from  the  German  funds 
available?  I  answer  unhesitatingly  no. 

I  have  before  me  as  I  write  extracts  from  a  German  memorial 
on  the  cost  of  the  occupation  recently  presented  to  the  Reich¬ 
stag,’  and  a  document  containing  extracts  from  a  previous 
memorial  presentecl  to  the  Reichstag  last  year.  From  the  Armis¬ 
tice  up  to  the  end  of  March,  1922,  the  cost  of  the  occupation  was 
over  5,500,000,000  gold  marks,  and  approximately  14  milliards 
of  paper  marks.  The  conversion  of  marks  into  pounds  is  a 
bewildering  task,  owing  to  the  fluctuations  of  the  exchange. 
Further  difficulties  arise  in  estimating  the  real  cost  of  the 
occupation,  as  the  progressive  demobilisation,  any  way  of  the 
British  forces,  has  to  be  taken  into  account.  The  vast  figures 
connected  with  a  depreciated  exchange  convey  as  little  meaning 
to  the  ordinary  mind  as  the  figures  which  deal  with  stellar  space. 
It  should  be  noted,  however,  that  the  expenditure  in  connection 

(1)  Zweite  Denkahrijt  iiber  die  Koaten  der  Rheinlandbeaetzung .  (Reichstag, 
1,  1920-22.  Drucka  No.  4339.) 
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with  the  occupation  was  in  the  main  incurred  before  the  sensa¬ 
tional  downward  plunge  of  the  mark.  The  value  of  the  mark 
was  about  40  at  the  date  of  the  Armistice,  and  it  has  touched 
4,000  in  the  course  of  July,  1922.  Further,  the  occupying  host 
was  at  its  strongest  when  the  mark  was  at  its  best.  On  the 
supposition  that  the  paper  mark  had  been  stabilised  throughout 
the  period  at  an  arbitrary  figure  of  200  to  the  pound,  the  cost 
of  the  occupation  would  work  out  at  345  millions  sterling,  nearly 
150  millions  more  than  the  total  indemnity  paid  by  France  to 
Germany  after  the  1870  war. 

Before  the  war  the  German  forces  in  the  Rhineland  numbered 
70,000  men  quartered  in  28  garrisons.  On  December  1st,  1921, 
the  strength  of  the  occupying  armies  was  131,000  men.  These 
forces,  together  with  the  officials  of  the  Rhineland  High  Com¬ 
mission,  are  distributed  in  228  centres. 

For  the  matter  does  not  end  with  the  expenses  of  the  army. 
A  costly  and  redundant  body  known  as  the  Rhineland  High 
Commission  also  eats  up  money.  This  latter  organisation  i.s 
charged  with  the  civil  administration  of  the  occupied  area,  and 
employs  a  largo  inter-Allied  staff  in  a  variety  of  manufactured 
duties.  Since  the  Armistice  numerous  Missions  and  Commis¬ 
sions  have  been  set  up  in  ex-enemy  countries  in  order  to  super¬ 
vise  the  carrying  out  of  the  peace  terms.  Some,  mercifully,  have 
disappeared,  but  the  jwsition  to-day  in  regard  to  others  which 
survive  is  little  short  of  scandalous.  The  cost  of  these  bodies 
was  to  fall  on  Reparations,  so  salaries  were  from  the  first  con¬ 
strued  on  a  lavish  scale.  Certain  organisations  which  have  long 
outlived  any  temporary  usefulness  they  may  have  possessed  still 
persist.  Large  sums  of  money  continue  to  be  paid  to  super¬ 
fluous  officials,  the  value  of  whose  contribution  to  the  task  of 
European  reconstruction  is  very  doubtful.  These  exactions 
benefit  no  one  but  the  individuals  concerned.  So  far  as  the 
Rhineland  High  Commission  is  concerned  it  is  difficult  to  see 
what  useful  end  it  now  fulfils.  Either  the  Commission  or  the 
military  organisation  is  superfluous.  Occupation  is  a  military 
act,  and  the  last  word  rests,  therefore,  with  the  soldiers.  The 
latter  were  perfectly  capable  of  administering  the  occupied  area 
without  a  duplicating  body  running  alongside. 

The  politicians  at  Versailles  decreed,  however,  that  a  civil 
machine  should  be  introduced  alongside  the  army  to  soften  the 
rigours  of  military  administration.  This  effort  at  reading  German 
psychology  was  not  a  very  happy  one,  for  the  German,  un¬ 
fortunately.  respects  soldiers  and  is  apt  to  despise  civilians. 
If  the  theory  was  well  meaning  it  has  proved  intolerable 
in  practice. 
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The  Peace  Treaty  laid  down  that  the  Rhineland  High  Com¬ 
mission  was  to  consist  of  four  members,  and  a  small  staff  was 
contemplated  for  carrying  out  its  duties.  The  actual  organisa¬ 
tion  has  evolved  on  lavish  and  costly  lines.  The  numbers  of  the 
Commission  to-day  have  swollen  to  over  1,300  oflicials,  including 
84  kreis,  or  district  delegates,  and  10  departmental  delegates, 
each  of  whom  is  handsomely  equipped  with  a  staff  of  officers, 
secretaries,  interpreters,  etc. 

According  to  the  German  memorial  from  which  these  figures 
are  drawn,  the  cost  of  the  Commission  from  May  to  December, 
10-21,  amounted  to  178,522,000  marks.  No  Geddes  Committee, 
unfortunately,  has  visited  the  Rhine.  So  far  from  any  economy 
or  cutting  down  being  practised,  the  charges  continue  to  soar. 
The  expenses  of  the  French  section  of  the  Rhineland  High  Com¬ 
mission  are  especially  heavy.  The  delegates  take  themselves 
and  their  position  seriously.  No  less  than  75  of  them  demand 
housing  accommodation  on  the  scale  allotted  to  a  Brigadier- 
General.  There  is  a  liberal  interpretation  of  perquisites 
no  less  than  of  pay.  According  to  the  memorial,  the 
establishment  charges  alone  of  the  chairman  of  the  Rhineland 
High  Commission  have  amounted  to  I  J  million  marks.  Through¬ 
out  the  occupied  area  spacious  views  obtain  about  furniture 
and  equipment.  At  Trier,*  for  instance,  a  large  house  had 
to  be  surrendered  unfurnished  to  a  delegate  of  the  Rhineland 
High  Commission  by  order  of  the  French  authorities.  The 
house  had  then  to  be  furnished  at  the  cost  of  the  munici¬ 
pality,  and  the  sums  paid  amounted  to  245,000  marks.  The 
special  pieces  of  furniture  included  two  carpets  at  13,000  marks 
each,  one  carpet  at  7,500  marks,  one  carpet  at  7,120  marks,  and 
a  Steinway  grand  piano  at  18,000  marks.  The  earthenware 
toilet  fixtures  of  the  bathroom  were  not  good  enough  for  the 
Kliineland  High  Commission  official,  and  had  to  be  replaced  by 
marble  ones.  Another  Rhineland  High  Commission  delegate  in 
the  same  town  spent  45,000  marks  chiefly  on  kitchen  equipment 
alteration  to  the  attics,  and  the  purchase  of  linen.  His  wife 
construed  the  situation  even  more  liberally,  and  spent  75,000 
marks  on  a  variety  of  luxury  articles,  including  two  Persian 
carpets  valued  respectively  at  32,000  marks  and  28,000  marks. 
German  municipalities  are  long-suffering,  but  this  daughter  of 
the  horse  leech  tried  the  patience  of  the  Trier  city  fathers  too 
far.  The  town  refused  to  pay  for  the  carpets,  which,  after  a 
dispute,  w’ere  handed  back  to  the  firm  who  supplied  them. 

I  am  not  suggesting  that  all  members  of  the  Rhineland  High 
Commission  have  behaved  in  this  way,  or  that  the  scandals  in 


(1)  Denkschri/t  Reichatagadrvcksache,  I.  Wahlperiode,  1920-21.  No.  2678. 
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counection  with  requisitioning  are  confined  to  civilian  ranks. 
Many  of  the  officials  are  honourable  men  who  are  not  open  to 
criticism.  As  always  in  a  situation  of  this  kind,  the  innocent  are 
pilloried  alongside  the  guilty.  The  vast  costs  piled  up  prove 
the  essential  extravagance  of  administration,  and  the  complete 
absence  of  scruple  about  staff  and  salaries.  The  very  conditions 
of  military  occupation  make  for  general  irresponsibility  about 
money.  It  is  a  demoralising  business  in  the  long  run  to  live 
among  a  conquered  peojile.  Comforts  and  luxuries  for  which 
someone  else  has  to  pay  soon  become  necessities.  The 
exactions  of  the  French  are  notorious  throughout  the.  area.  In 
baser  minds  piredatory  instincts  are  encouraged  which  the 
ordinary  checks  of  society  normally  keep  at  bay.  Soldiers  no  less 
than  civilian  officials  have  made  scandalous  demands  as  regards 
requisitioning.  The  view  of  the  conquered  enemy  as  a  milch  cow 
to  be  exploited  mercilessly  has  been  frequent.  Everything  of 
course  dep)end8  on  the  standard  set  by  the  military  authorities, 
and  many  commanding  officers  have  kept  a  strict  hand  over 
their  subordinates.  It  is  i>art  of  the  play  when  you  are  beaten 
in  war  to  house  your  victorious  enemy.  But  the  German 
authorities  protest,  and  p)rotest  very  naturally,  when  demands 
are  foisted  on  them  for  grand  pianos,  Persian  carpets,  and  other 
luxin  ies  quite  beyond  the  reach  of  the  ordinary  officer  or  official. 

Almost  incredible  p)articulars  are  given  in  the  1921  memorial 
of  the  demands  made  by  a  French  (Jolonel  in  Lndwigshaven, 
Not  satisfied  with  a  flat  offered  by  the  municip)ality,  he  claimed 
a  house  containing  nearly  double  the  number  of  rtx>ms  to  which 
his  rank  entitled  him.  The  town  was  forced  to  buy  the  house 
at  a  cost  of  150,000  marks.  Alterations  to  central  heating  and 
putting  glass  windows  into  a  verandah  cost  123,880  marks. 
Furniture  was  bought  at  a  cost  of  another  150,000.  The  estab¬ 
lishment  charges  of  the  French  Colonel  (a  married  man  without 
children)  amounted,  therefore,  to  about  425,000  marks.  Items 
like  pictures,  embroidered  curtains,  silk  covers,  hanging  lamp 
shades,  etc.,  are  included  in  the  cost  of  furniture. 

Incidents  of  this  kind,  which  p)rove  the  laxness  of  administra¬ 
tion,  are  rep)cated  in  the  Reichstag  document  of  March,  1922. 
Carp)ets  of  a  costly  character  seem  to  have  a  p)eculiar  attraction 
for  the  conquerors.  The  memorial  sp)eaks  of  a  single  carp)et  p)ro- 
vided  at  a  cost  of  half  a  million  marks.  Particulars  are  given 
of  a  French  General  in  Mainz  who  had  a  fancy  for  a  parquet 
floor  in  his  bedroom — a  carpet  was  not  good  enough.  Further, 
he  insisted  it  should  be  made  to  a  special  pattern  to  match  the 
flooring  in  the  other  rooms  of  the  castle  where  ho  was  billeted. 
The  foundations  W'ere  laid,  then  his  wife  fell  ill  and  the  work 
was  given  up.  A  little  later  on  the  same  General  requisitioned 
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another  castle.  Repairs  and  alterations  to  the  tune  of  over 
280,000  marks  were  carried  ont  to  make  the  house  habitable. 
Again  the  project  fell  through,  and  the  whole  of  the  money  spent 
on  repairs  was  wasted. 

Quite  apart  from  these  preixisterons  demands  m  the  matter  of 
furniture,  the  cost  of  quartering  in  the  occupied  area  is  heavy, 
and  the  burthens  it  entails  react  very  harshly  on  the  inhabitants. 
Germany,  like  every  other  country  in  Europe,  is  short  of  houses. 
The  congestioTi  on  the  Rhine  due  to  the  influx  of  Allied  soldiers 
and  officials,  together  with  their  wives  and  families,  leads  in 
many  cases  to  almost  unhearable  domestic  situations.  The  billet¬ 
ing  allowances  are  very  liberal,  and  the  best  rooms  in  the  house 
must  be  handed  over.  By  the  end  of  1921  9,700  dwelling-places 
in  the  Rhineland,  containing  38,000  rooms,  had  been  requisi¬ 
tioned  by  the  Allies,  and  13,000  rooms  for  the  housing  of  the 
officers  and  men.  To  relieve  the  pressure  special  houses  are  now 
being  built  for  the  Allied  officers  and  their  families,  the  cost  of 
which  helps  to  swell  the  bill. 

Land  is  commandeered  for  a  variety  of  military  purposes, 
quarters  for  officers  and  men,  clubs,  playgrounds,  aviation 
centres,  etc.  Before  the  war  the  Germans  had  nine  aviation 
centres  in  the  occupied  area.  At  the  end  of  November,  1921, 
there  were  twenty-four.  In  many  cases  valuable  buildings  and 
expensive  hotels  have  been  commandeered  for  use  by  the  troops. 

All  these  things  have  to  be  paid  for,  and  every  mark  so  spent 
is  a  mark  less  available  for  reparations. 

Whether  or  not  the  'British  public  realise  the  fact,  the  un¬ 
savoury  subject  of  brothels  figures  among  the  costs  of  the  occu¬ 
pation.  Nineteen  of  such  establishments,  restricted,  be  it  said, 
to  the  French  area,  have  been  set  up.  Twelve  still  exist.  They 
have  cost  up  to  the  end  of  1921  a  sum  of  no  less  than  802,000 
marks.  These  brothels  have  been  provided  for  black  troops  as  • 
well  as  white.  Detailed  particulars  are  given  of  these  pest 
spots.*  A  brothel  was  established  at  Kostheim  for  a  regiment 
of  Algerian  Tirailleurs,  and  a  number  of  Arab  women  imported 
as  residents.  Brothels  for  North  African  troops  have  also 
been  established  at  Mainz  and  at  Griesheim.  T  have  no 
reason  to  think  any  s|)ecial  excesses  have  been  committed  by  the 
black  troops  on  the  Rhine.  As  a  body  of  men  they  have  not 
behaved  badly.  But  their  introduction  into  Germany  at  all  is 
an  outrage  which  will  never  be  forgotten  or  forgiven.  In  many 
places  where  brothels  are  now  established  they  were  unknown  in 
former  days.  Their  influence  on  the  morals  of  the  population, 
and  the  violence  of  the  feeling  they  excite  among  the  Germans, 
are  points  which  need  not  be  laboured. 


(1)  Denkschrift  No.  2678. 
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“  The  invaded  territories  must  be  restored  as  well  as  evacuated 
and  made  free  ”  was  the  celebrated  principle  laid  down  by  Presi¬ 
dent  Wilson  in  the  pre- Armistice  negotiations.  "  Compensation 
will  be  made  by  Germany  for  all  damage  done  to  the  civilian 
population  of  the  Allies  and  their  property  by  the  aggression  of 
Germany  by  land  and  sea  and  air  ”  was  the  no  less  famous 
amendment.  But  it  is  difficult  to  see  how  even  the  elastic  inter¬ 
pretation  of  Germany’s  obligations  subsequently  read  into  the 
Fourteen  Points  by  the  victors  at  Versailles  can  be  stretched 
to  include  the  cost  of  brothels. 

What,  too,  of  the  troops  themselves  and  of  their  womenkind 
and  children  whose  lives  are  spent  under  conditions  so  abnormal? 
Occupation  is  an  act  of  war ;  what  the  world  wants  is  an  end  of 
hostilities,  veiled  or  unveiled.  The  whole  position  as  between 
nations  nominally  at  peace  is  unsound.  Bf'ati  pnssidentes,  and 
life  is  very  pleasant  for  large  numbers  of  people  on  the  Bhine, 
though  were  I  the  owner  of  a  battered  house  in  St.  Quentin  or 
Albert  the  spectacle  would  afford  me  singularly  little  satisfaction. 
But,  apart  from  the  flagrant  waste  of  money,  the  moral  conse¬ 
quences  of  occupation  become  increasingly  serious  as  the  years 
go  by.  Schools  of  a  kind  are  set  up  for  the  children  of  the  rank 
and  file,  but  the  educational  standard  is  not  high.  Boys  and 
girls  suffer  in  the  long  run  from  lack  of  the  wholesome  surround¬ 
ings  and  discipline  of  normal  home  life.  Meanwhile  German 
children  are  turned  out  of  their  schools,  so  their  education  suffers 
no  less  severely.*  The  same  criticism  applies  with  even  greater 
force  to  the  women,  who  in  many  cases  are  quartered  in  German 
households,  and,  in  the  absence  of  ordinary  domestic  duties,  fill 
up  their  time  with  amusements.  In  what  condition  of  mind  will 
parents  and  children  alike  return  home  after  such  an  experience? 
Meanwhile  millions  are  poured  out  like  w’ater,  and  I  must  again 
repeat  the  net  result  is  that  the  French  peasant  is  still  homeless, 
while  French  and  Allied  officers  and  officials  draw  high  salaries 
and  enjoy  life  on  the  Rhine. 

According  to  Sir  Robert  Horne’s  statement  in  the  House  of 
Commons  on  August  4th,  1922,  Germany’s  payments  since  the 
Armistice  have  been  as  follows  ; — 

£ 

Paid  in  Cash  to  the  Reparations  Commission  ...  77,000,000 

Local  payments  in  paper  marks  estimated  value  ...  30,000,000 

Ships,  Coal,  and  Payments  in  kind  ...  ...  ...  160,000,000 

Properties  in  ceded  territories  ...  ...  ...  126,000,000 

Coal  from  Saar  Mines,  estimated  value  ...  ...  23,000,000 


Total . £416,000,000 

(1)  261  schools,  accommodating  111,000  children,  have  been  commandeered 
since  the  beginning  of  the  Occupation.  The  numbers  are  greatly  reduced  now, 
but  the  cost  of  school  requisitioning  is  estimated  at  over  21  million  marks. 
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Of  this  sum  Great  'Britain  has  received  £56,000,000,  but  the 
Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer  admitted  that  all  of  it  had  been 
spent  on  the  Army  of  Occupation.  In  February  last  the  account 
showed  an-  adverse  balance  to  the  taxpayer,  for,  according  to 
statements  made  in  the  House  of  Commons  by  Sir  Eobert  Horne 
and  Mr.  Hilton  Young  on  February  16th  and  February  14th 
respectively,  the  total  value  of  reparation  payments  made  by 
Germany  to  Great  Britain  was  46  millions  sterling  odd,  whereas 
the  cost  of  the  British  Army  of  Occupation  had  been  53 
millions  sterling. 

How  much  longer  is  this  senseless  waste  of  limited  resources 
to  be  tolerated?  It  is  urged  that  the  occupying  armies  have 
been  largely  reduced  (which -is  true  of  the  British  forces),  but 
we  may  well  ask  what  military  peril  calls  for  the  presence  of 
131,060  soldiers  to-day  on  the  Rhine.  The  drawbacks,  as  I 
have  shown,  are  not  only  moral  but  financial.  Those  who  make 
light  of  the  former  may  possibly  respect  the  latter.  It  will  of 
course  be  urged  that  whatever  evils  exist  on  the  Rhine  to-day 
they  are  trifling  as  compared  with  what  went  on  in  France  and 
Belgium  during  the  German  occupation.  There  have  been  no 
burnings,  or  shootings,  or  hangings.  The  administration  of  the 
British  area  has  been  conspicuously  successful  and  conspicuously 
fair.  But  just  administration  does  not  affect  underlying  prim 
ciples.  No  iron  enters  more  deeply  into  the  soul  of  a  people 
than  prolonged  military  occupation.  Occupation  is  all  part  and 
parcel  of  the  business  of  war,  a  misery  only  to  be  avoided  when 
war  itself  is  done  away  with.  Grievous  indeed  were  the  suffer¬ 
ings  of  the  French  and  'Belgians  who  saw  their  homes  invaded 
and  o<icupied  during  the  war.  Are  we,  therefore,  justified  in  per¬ 
petuating  indefinitely  one  of  the  worst  features  of  a»i  actual  state 
of  war,  modified  in  many  ways  though  it  be?  The  unworthy 
principle  of  paying  out  your  enemy  in  the  base  coin  he  has  put 
into  circulation  has  charms  for  many  a  foolish  acolyte  at  the 
shrine  of  hatred.  But  this  octopus-like  hold  of  the  left  bank  of 
the  Rhine  is  breeding  a  spirit  with  which  the  Allied  jieoples 
would  do  well  to  reckon.  Military  justification  will  of  course 
be  pleaded,  but  the  augurs  must  wink  when  they  advance  this 
argument.  Every  responsible  soldier  knows  that  Germany  at 
the  moment  is  impotent  in  a  military  sense.  It  may  suit  the 
purpose  of  France  to  keep  a  large  army  in  training  in  Germany, 
the  cost  of  which  is  borne  nominally  on  a  German  not  a  French 
Budget.  But  it  is  absurd  to  claim  that  such  an  army  is  a  mili¬ 
tary  necessity  here  and  now. 

There  are  other  and  simpler  methods  for  dealing  with  the 
situation.  The  complete  and  permanent  disarmament  of  the  left 
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bank  of  the  Rhine  should  be  insisted  upon,  and  no  military 
establishments  permitted  in  the  future.  A  small  intelligence 
staff  should  be  left  by  the  Allies  to  see  that  these  conditions  are 
adhered  to  strictly.  Granted  this,  the  occupying  armies  could 
then  be  withdrawn  within  their  own  national  frontiers.  Occu¬ 
pation  is  far  more  effective  as  a  threat  than  as  a  fact,  and  the 
knowledge  that  in  the  event  of  disturbance  the  French  armies 
could  march  in  again  would  have  a  very  sobering  effect  upon  the 
German  hotheads.  National  security  could  thus  be  guaranteed, 
but  guaranteed  under  conditions  less  hostile  to  the  peace  of  the 
world  than  those  which  exist  at  present  on  the  Rhine.  Freed 
from  the  colossal  burthens  of  the  occupation,  Germany’s  resources 
in  cash  and  kind  could  then  be  devoted  to  the  legitimate  ends 
of  Reparations — the  restoration  of  damage  done  and  the  provision 
of  a  new  start  in  life  for  the  inhabitants  of  the  invaded  areas. 

Looking  back  on  the  state  of  affairs  after  the  Armistice  from 
the  vantage-point  of  1922  it  is  deplorable  to  realise  how  great  an 
opportunity  has  been  lost.  People  like  myself  who  were  in 
Germany  in  1919  were  impressed  with  the  spirit  of  stupefied 
acquiescence  of  the  Germans  in  the  new  conditions.  As  a  mili¬ 
tary  nation  they  knew  the  rules  of  the  game  much  too  well  to 
resent  occupation  while  a  military  purpose  still  remained  to  be 
served.  The  people  were  thoroughly  disheartened  and  dis¬ 
illusioned  with  the  old  regime ;  they  were  groping  painfully  for 
new  principles ;  there  was  little  or  no  hatred.  A  spirit  obviously 
plastic  in  1919,  and  capable  at  the  time  of  being  moulded  on 
better  lines,  has  changed  in  the  interval  very  much  for  the  worse. 
Some  measure  of  justice  and  generosity  meted  out  to  the  German 
people,  some  di. scrim i nation  as  to  war  guilt  and  war  criminals, 
might  have  laid  the  foundations  of  enduring  peace  in  Europe. 
Allied  policy  has  failed  completely  in  this  as  in  many  other 
things.  The  spirit  abroad  in  Germany  to-day  is  bitter  and 
violent.  The  heavy  hand  of  the  Allies  has  crushed  the  smoking 
flax  of  German  democracy  and  at  the  same  time  has  stirrwl  and 
stimulated  reaction.  Hatred,  which  was  practically  non-existent 
in  1919,  is  now  violent  and  widespread.  The  best  friends  of 
peace  among  the  Germans  themselves  sometimes  exclaim  in 
despair  that  a  future  war  of  revenge  appears  to  be  inevitable. 
Such  are  the  fniits  of  the  policy  of  occupation  and  reparation  as 
conducted  by  the  Allied  supermen  since  the  Armistice.  They 
register  the  moral  and  spiritual  bankruptcy  left  by  the  war,  and 
the  repudiation  of  those  ideals  for  which  the  flower  of  the 
nation’s  manhood  perished. 

Heavy  though  the  clouds  which  overhang  the  present  situa¬ 
tion,  here  and  there  signs  can  be  noted  which  point  to  some 
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modification  of  the  old  violences  and  prejudices.  The  peoples, 
if  only  they  could  be  made  articulate,  are  more  just  and  more 
generous  than  the  governments  who  represent  them.  There 
is  some  ground  to  hope  that  in  France  itself  a  better  and  saner 
spirit  is  glowing  up  than  the  one  to  which  the  present  Chau¬ 
vinists  in  power  give  expression.  The  atrocious  sufferings  of 
France  are  never  forgotten  by  those  who  despair  of  any  solution 
along  the  line  of  the  lolicies  pursued  since  the  Armistice.  The 
real  hope  of  the  future  lies  in  contact  between  the  better  mind 
of  France  and  the  better  mind  of  Germany.  I3oth  exist ;  each 
needs  the  other  to  come  to  fruition.  The  fine  words  spoken  by 
the  French  trade  unionists  at  Chaulnes  to  the  German  trade 
unionists  who  had  come  to  discuss  practical  proposals  for  re¬ 
building  a  ix)rtion  of  the  devastated  area — “  We  must  fill  up 
these  trenches  which  divide  us  ” — is  the  spirit  in  which  the  dis¬ 
cords  of  Europe  alone  can  be  solved.  The  politicians  in  Paris 
saw  to  it  that  the  Chaulnes  scheme  was  killed,  but  the  move¬ 
ment  of  mutual  goodwill  remains  to  encourage  us. 

The  myopic  minds  still  bent  on  “  punishing  ”  Germany  and 
reducing  her  to  im|X)tence  are  playing  with  fire.  A  great  nation 
cannot  be  kept  in  peiinanent  subjection.  The  r6le  of  the  outcast 
is  a  dangerous  one  to  force  on  her.  Once  learnt  she  may  act  ujK)n 
it  in  the  future  with  calamitous  results.  Germany,  by  virtue  of 
her  intelligctice  and  her  great  numerical  i)re[Kmderance,  will  resist 
all  efforts  at  destruction  and  dismemberment.  In  fifty  years’ 
time  it  is  not  unlikely  her  jx)pulation  will  touch  the  figure  of  a 
hundred  millions,  while  the  population  of  France  will  be  under 
forty  millions.  France  must  look  to  other  principles  than  those 
of  physical  force  to  achieve  security.  The  blunt  truth  is  that  her 
own  physical  force  is  quite  inadequate,  and  that  she  will  look 
in  vain  to  England  for  support  in  any  policy  of  military  adven¬ 
ture.  Weak  and  helpless  Germany  may  be  to-day,  but  her  re¬ 
covery  is  only  a  question  of  time.  What  matters  supremely  is 
the  spirit  and  temper  in  which  she  wins  back  to  strength, 
whether  as  a  force  for  good  in  the  European  family  or  as  an 
angry,  hostile  Power  bent  on  wiping  out  a  long  score  of 
Inimiliations, 

The  healing  of  strife  between  France  and  Germany  may  seem 
here  and  now  a  hopeless  dream,  yet  the  aim  of  every  right- 
minded  man  and  woman  should  be  so  to  aet  and  think  as  to  turn 
that  dream  into  a  reality.  With  the  example  of  the  Swiss  Con¬ 
federation  before  our  eyes  who  shall  say  that  the  ultimate  recon¬ 
ciliation  of  France  and  Germany  is  impossible,  if  the  great 
solvents  of  justice  and  equity  could  be  brought  to  bear  on  their 
tangled  and  chaotic  relations?  Violet  R.  M.\rkiiam. 
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The  history  of  conferences  sliovvs  that  when  agreements  have 
been  reached  as  to  the  manner  in  which  Germany  should  fultil 
her  obligations,  sooner  or  later  another  conference  has  l^een  found 
to  be  necessary,  not  because  the  agreements  were  judged  to  be 
wrong,  but  because  one  of  the  parties  who  made  them  considered, 
rightly  or  wrongly,  that  it  was  imjiossible  to  apply  them 
efticaciously. 

True  to  her  ix)licy,  which  she  has  consistently  pursued  since 
the  Peace  Treaty  was  signed,  Germany  has  made  it  her  business 
to  upset  the  dis|)ositions  of  the  Allies,  putting  forward  one  reason 
after  another  to  show  how  it  was  impossible  for  her  to  comply 
with  the  demands  made  iH)on  her.  All  through  this  weary  busi¬ 
ness  of  the  Peace  settlement  the  Allies  have  essayed  to  fix 
conditions;  but  when  we  reflect  on  the  history  of  cottferences 
we  make  the  dolorous  discovery  that  in  reality  it  is  Germany, 
the  l)eaten  foe,  who  imposes  her  wishes  on  the  victorious  nations. 
It  is  the  first  time  in  modern  history  that  a  nation  who  sought 
war  and  was  defeated  has  been  permitted  to  thwart  the  will  of 
the  vanquishers.  Cierinany  has  playeil  her  cards  very  well  since 
the  Peace  'rreaty  was  ap[)lied,  and  if  an  end  is  not  ))ut  to  the 
policy  of  tergiversation  she  has  pursued  during  the  last  three 
years  it  may  be  that  she  will  succeed  in  her  scheme  of  having 
the  greater  part  of  her  debt  to  the  Allies,  and  France  in  particular, 
written  off,  and  thus  turning  her  defeat  into  a  moral  victory. 

I  shall  have  .something  to  say  of  the  danger  to  the  peace  of 
p]uroj)e  that  a  policy  of  excessive  softness  towards  Germany 
may  create,  for  this  matter  is  of  supreme  im[)ortance  at  the 
moment  when  pacifically  minded  |)eople  are  passionately  anxious 
that  peace  shall  be  maintained.  For  the  moment  let  it  not  be 
forgotten  that  it  is  contrary  to  the  German  mind,  which  it  seems 
to  me  is  less  understood  in  England  than  in  France,  that  there 
should  be  a  settled  Allied  policy  on  this  question  of  Reparations. 
After  every  conference  at  which  decisions  have  been  taken  either 
to  compel  Germany  to  meet  her  obligations  or  to  make  it  easy 
for  her  to  fulfil  them,  she  has  very  cunningly  invented  pleas  of 
inability  to  respond  to  the  demands  of  the  Allied  nations.  How 
could  she  act  otherwise  in  view  of  the  unfortunate  divisions  of 
opinion  between  England  and  France  as  to  the  amount  of 
damages  Germany  should  pay  for  her  wrong-doing  and  as  to  the 
methods  to  be  employed  for  compelling  her  to  pay?  It  is  quite 
natural  that  she  should  seek  to  exploit  these  differences  and 
profit  from  them. 
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A  culprit  always  benefits  when  his  judj^es  are  not  of  the  same 
mind  either  as  to  the  punishment  to  be  meted  out  to  him  or  as 
to  his  physical  cai)acity  to  bear  it.  And  just  as  Germany  banked 
on  disunion  ainoiifr  tlie  Allies  during  the  war,  so  she  has  relied 
on  j)rotiting  from  the  divergent  [)oints  of  view  in  carrying  out  the 
I’eace  settlement.  Note  also  that  while  the  arguing  goes  on, 
while  a  section  of  opinion,  in  the  interests  of  world  peace  and 
economic  regeneration,  is  advocating  that  she  be  leniently  dealt 
with,  and  another  section  is  clamouring  for  full  retribution  in 
the  name  of  justice  and  equity,  she  is  jnopaganding  with  that 
thoroughness  which  marks  all  her  acts  in  order  to  show  the 
world  that  she  is  not  responsible  for  the  misfortune  that  has 
fallen  upon  Europe.  The  ])ity  of  it  is  that  there  are  ))eople 
who,  forgetting  the  war  and  the  way  in  which  the  Germans  con¬ 
ducted  it,  hailing  at  nothing  to  gratify  their  lust  of  world- 
hegemony  and  the  enslavement  of  peoples,  are  ready  to  accept 
the  excuses  put  forward  by  Germany  why  she  cannot  make 
retribution,  and  to  blame  those  who,  still  sulTering  from  her  act^, 
insist  that  the  justice  to  which  they  are  entitled  shall  be  exacted. 

The  crying  need  of  the  moment  is  a  permanent  unity  of 
Allied  |X)licy  on  this  ipiestion  of  Reparations.  Until  this 
])ermanent  unity  is  assured,  until  the  statesmen  make  up  their 
minds  definitely  what  they  want  to  be  at  and  turn  a  deaf  ear 
to  the  demands  of  Germany,  which  will  be  repeated  with 
increasing  frequency  the  more  often  they  are  conceded,  there  can 
be  no  return  to  normal  conditions  in  Europe.  The  fact  is 
Germany  is  not  so  much  concerned  as  her  late  enemies  about  the 
reconstruction  of  Euro})e.  She  is  not  touched  by  unemployment, 
and  her  falling  mark  has  not  had  an  adverse  effect  on  her 
iiKlustrial  activities.  It  is  only  when  the  Reparations  problem  is 
solved  in  a  way  to  make  it  clear  to  Germany  that  she  must  pay 
what  it  has  been  decided  she  shall  pay  that  things  will  .settle 
down  in  Europe.  She  will  only  resign  her.self  to  paying  w’hen 
she  realises  that  discord  among  the  Allies  has  ceased. 

Unfortunately,  as  the  last  IjOiuIoii  Conference  showed  to  a 
painful  degree,  we  cannot  be  assured  that  there  will  be  no  more 
wiangling,  no  more  insistence  on  revision  of  agreements.  In  the 
past  demands  for  revision  have  invariably  emanated  from  the 
British  side.  France  has  never  been  able  to  understand  this 
attitude,  bearing  in  mind  that  INlr.  Lloyd  George’s  mandate  was 
renewed  at  the  last  election  on  his  declaration  that  Germany 
would  he  held  accountable  to  the  last  penny  for  the  damage  she 
had  caused.  France  could  not  understand  the  orientation  of  the 
mind  of  the  British  Premier  ;  she  could  not  understand  why  an 
attitude  of  firmness  which  was  in  keeping  with  Allied  solidarity 
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should  give  place  to  an  accommodating  disposition  towards  the 
nation  that  had  plunged  Eurojie  into  chaos.  She  would  have 
realised  soon  enough  the  exi^cdiency  of  this  policy  of  accommoda¬ 
tion  if  she  had  had  to  tackle  the  problem  of  finding  employment 
for  two  millions  of  workless  people.  But  it  is  an  injustice  to  her 
to  say,  as  some  i)eople  are  continually  saying,  that  she  is  un¬ 
mindful  of  this  problem,  and  that  she  is  pursuing  a  purely  selfish 
policy  to  the  detriment  of  her  Ally. 

Britain’s  Reparations  policy  is  directed  to  one  sole  end — to  find 
employment  for  her  vvorkle.s8  i)eople.  She  thinks  that  the  wheels 
of  industry,  now  silent  or  almost  so  in  many  manufacturing 
centres,  could  be  set  going  if  the  burden  which  the  Peace 
Treaty  has  placed  upon  Germany  were  made  lighter.  France 
considers  that  to  reduce  the  obligations  of  Germany  would  be 
to  interfere  with  the  application  of  those  measures  of  justice 
draw'll  up  at  the  J’eace  Conference,  agreed  to  at  Versailles,  and 
ratified  by  the  Parliaments  of  the  nations  who  were  at  war. 
Moreover,  she  has  grave  doubts  as  to  whether  a  moratorium  con¬ 
ceded  to  Germany  without  guarantees  or  a  reduction  of  her 
indebtedness  would  bring  about  the  results  anticipated  by  the 
British  Government.  There  are  French  economists  who  argue 
that  hopes  of  a  booming  trade  in  England  as  a  result  of  con¬ 
cessions  to  Germany  are  doomed  to  failure.  What  they  fear  is 
that  when  Germany  has  sulficiently  tricked  the  .Allies,  as  she  is 
scheming  to  trick  them,  and  got  rid  of  the  bugbear  of  her  in¬ 
debtedness,  the  jialpable  motive  underlying  all  her  regrets  an<l 
excuses  for  her  inability  to  make  gO(xi  the  wrong  she  has  caused, 
she  will  call  back  her  capital  exported  abroad,  and  with  it  enter 
upon  another  war,  an  economic  struggle  for  trade  supremacy,  in 
which  she  w  ill  beat  all  competitors.  She  is  complaining  about  lier 
economic  difficulties  now  ;  yet  she  can  jwide  lunself  on  the  fact 
that  she  has  no  unemployment  to  sjieak  of,  and  that  while  the 
volume  of  her  export  trade  is  less  than  before  the  war  her  big 
industries  are  booming  all  the  same  and  were  able  to  pay  their 
shareholders  last  year  an  average  dividend  of  forty  per  cent. 

No  conference  at  which  unreasonable  concessions  to  Germany 
are  made  can  serve  to  smooth  over  the  difficulties  in  the 
way  of  a  just  solution  of  the  Reparations  problem,  or  bring 
about  an  era  of  economic  reconstruction.  The  bar  to  European 
reconstruction  must  inevitably  exist  .so  long  as  Germany  has  not 
repaired  that  which  she  destroyed.  Always  on  the  watch, 
Germany  interprets  concessions  as  weakness,  and,  biding  her 
time,  puts  forward  more  regrets  and  excuses,  with  the  result 
that  her  situation  has  once  more  to  be  taken  into  consideration. 
She  gains  every  time.  For  her  the  more  conferences  the  better. 
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Thus  it  is  that  from  the  point  of  view  of  a  common  Allied 
policy,  a  policy  which  shall  be  permanent  no  matter  how  much 
whining  there  is  across  the  Rhine,  little  is  in  reality  achieved, 
and  the  position  of  cruel  uncertainty  remains.  What  is  this 
|)Osition‘?  It  is  equally  lamentable  for  Britain  and  France,  who 
do  not  seem  to  gain  anything,  but  on  the  contrary  lose  a  great  deal, 
by  these  perpetual  controversies  which  in  the  past  have  led  to 
nothing,  but  have  only  made  confusion  worse  confounded  and 
have  certainly  played  into  Germany’s  hands.  This  is  inevitable 
when  you  have  two  opposite  {wlicies — a  policy  of  expediency  on 
the  one  hand  and  on  the  other  a  ix)licy  of  justice. 

Take  the  policy  of  expediency.  As  a  result  of  the  mighty  effort 
which  the  British  Kmjure  put  forth  in  the  war  it  is  painful  to 
reflect  that  trade  has  almost  gone ;  nearly  a  million  and  a  half 
people  are  out  of  work  and  have  to  be  given  doles  in  order  to 
live :  and  the  income-tax  remains  at  five  shillings  in  the  pound. 
The  war  was  not  of  our  seeking.  There  was  our  obligation 
towards  Belgium  and  our  understanding  with  France.  And 
there  was  the  fear  that  if  we  remained  aloof  from  the  struggle 
we  should  not  be  immune  from  attack  when  the  Germans  had 
settled  with  Jlelgium,  France  and  Russia.  We  remembere<l  that 
it  was  ourselves  who  were  indicated  when  the  Germans  drank 
to  “  Der  Tag.”  So  we  entered  the  war  with  courageous  hearts, 
made  sacrifices  of  blood  and  treasure  without  counting,  gave  our 
all  for  the  common  cau.se,  im[)Osed  taxation  up  to  the  highest 
limit  of  endurance  ujion  ourselves,  and  made  heavy  commitments 
lor  our  .Allies,  whose  taxing  capacity  was  not  comparable  to  ours. 
.And  all  these  sacrifices  were  borne  ungrudgingly,  so  that  victory 
should  attend  the  Allied  arms,  so  that  cinlisation  should  be  saved 
and  Germanic  domination  averted.  We  counted  on  receiving  no 
spoils  of  victory ;  but  we  did  count  on  the  author  of  the  ruin  of 
Ruro|)e  being  jnmished.  We  were  foremost  among  those  in 
deciding  what  form  this  punishment  should  take,  in  money  pay¬ 
ments  for  war  damages,  called  Reparations,  and  for  war  pensions, 
and  we  insisted  that  the  German  barbarians  guilty  of  unspeak¬ 
able  crimes  in  their  conduct  of  the  war  should  be  brought  to  trial 
and  suitably  punished. 

We  imposed  those  conditions  in  a  spirit  of  justice  and  were 
sincere  in  our  intention  that  they  should  be  fulfilled  and  in  our 
belief  that  they  could  be  fulfilled.  The  ideas  of  our  peacemakers 
had  the  approval  of  the  Fjmpire.  We  did  not  study  with 
sufficient  care  the  mentality  of  Germany,  did  not  envisage  her 
|ibssihle  attitude  towards  the  conditions  imposed  upon  her.  When 
this  attitude  of  opposition  to  the  Allied  will  revealed  itself  in 
the  guise  of  whining,  and  when,  concurrently,  the  industrial 
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position  in  England  got  from  bad  to  worse,  the  resolution  of 
firmness  which  the  British  Government  had  taken  was  shaken. 
The  moment  for  .serious  reflection  had  come. 

After  tlie  tremendous  efforts  that  Britain  and  her  dominions 
had  put  forth  to  win  the  war  it  was,  indeed,  a  liard  fate  that 
liundrcds  of  thousands  of  the  men  who  had  fought  or  made 
munitions  for  the  victorious  forces  should  find  themselves 
de[)rived  of  employment.  ]t  was  a  terrible  aftermath  of  war  from 
which  the  other  nations  were  practically  immune.  So  in  the 
interests  of  her  internal  situation  and  not  from  any  wish  to 
pardon  German  inicpiities,  liritain  had  to  reconsider  her  |.)eace 
settlement  |)olicy.  Justice  — that  is  to  say,  justice  for  all  the 
Allied  nations — was  not  lost  sight  of,  but  it  was  relegated  to  the 
•second  rairk  in  Britain’s  ideas  on  Reparations.  We  considered 
that  our  first  preoecu])ation  should  be  to  assist  Germany  to  regain 
her  feet,  believing  that  the  economic  revival  of  Europe  would 
follow,  that  orders  would  flow  into  the  country  giving  employ¬ 
ment  to  our  workless  people.  But  assistance  to  Germany  could 
only  mean  a  reduction  of  her  obligations,  a  diminution  of  her 
punishment.  This  prospect  had  to  be  faced,  and  thus  it  came 
about  that  in  the  evolution  of  ideas  forced  by  our  industiial 
situation  and  Germany’s  refusal  to  comply  with  the  just 
demands  made  upon  her  on  the  ground  of  inability  to  fulfil 
them,  a  debatable  excuse,  we  were  led  to  adopt  a  policy  of 
expediency. 

This  policy,  let  it  be  bluntly  stated,  is  the  cause  of  all  the 
trouble  between  France  and  ourselves.  France  op|x)ses  to  it  a 
policy  of  ju.stice,  aiul  because  she  is  insisting  on  justice,  on 
reparation  for  the  great  wrong  done  to  her,  she  is  accused  by 
people  ignorant  of  her  real  aspirations  of  militarism  and 
imj:)erialism.  This  allegation  is  nothing  less  thaii  slander.  It 
has  never  been  substantiated  by  facts,  for  the  reason  that  the 
facts  showing  that  France  is  militarist  and  imperialist  do  not 
exist.  Ever  since  tlur  last  shot  was  fired  in  the  war,  ever  since 
the.  Peace  was  signed,  France,  naturally  enough,  has  been  ])re- 
occupied  with  two  jnoblems — reparations  and  security.  Tf  you 
asked  a  Frenchman  which  of  these  problems  he  considers  to  be 
the  more  important  he  would  find  it  nece.ssary  to  reflect  before 
he  gave  you  an  answer.  The  financial  .situation  of  France  is 
tragic.  The  devastation  of  ten  of  her  most  fruitful  departments, 
the  loss  of  a  fifth  of  her  revenue,  her  stupendous  war  debts,  her 
tremendous  handicaps  in  production,  her  colossal  ex|ienditure  in 
making  good  that  which  the  Germans  destroyed — all  these  things 
have  to  be  Iwrne  in  mind  in  taking  stock  of  her  position.  They 
are  her  justification  for  insisting  on  a  policy  of  justice.  It  is 
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when  we  think  of  these  things  that  we  realise  her  need  of 
reparations  and  her  impatience  and  anger  with  Germany, 

It  is  only  natural  that  France  should  look  at  this  question  of 
reparations  from  an  angle  different  from  that  of  England.  A 
nation  that  has  been  outrage<l,  as  France  was  outraged,  cannot 
see  the  force  of  arguments  in  favour  of  a  [)olicy  of  leniency 
towards  Germany.  And,  after  all,  she  is  true  to  human  nature  ; 
it  is  with  a  hardened  heart  that  logically  and  re.solutely  she 
rejects  proposals  of  a  character  to  make  things  easy  for  Germany, 
the  cause  of  her  sorrow  and  financial  misfortunes.  And  yet  France 
is  giving  evidence  of  a  courage  and  bravery  which  fill  those  wdio 
are  witnessing  her  work  of  reconstruction  at  close  quarters  with 
admiration.  Thanks  to  her  rich  soil  and  the  labour  of  her 
peasants  she  has  overcome  the  economic  difficulty.  The  fact 
that  she  is  an  agricultural  rather  than  an  industrial  country  has 
proved  her  salvation  in  an  ec-onomic  sense.  But  while  economically 
France  has  the  advantage  over  England,  financially  her  position 
is  ho|)eless  unless  she  receives  what  is  her  just  due.  Although 
Mr.  Jjloyd  George  can  put  forward  arguments  in  favour  of  his 
policy  of  expediency  forced  iqxjn  him  by  the  internal  situation 
and  his  fear  of  Labour,  which  is  quite  natural  in  the  circum¬ 
stances,  yet  his  pleas  do  not  weaken  in  the  least  degree  the 
French  policy  of  justice,  which  even  he  himself  will  not  deny 
has  the  moral  force  of  right  behind  it. 

If  England  had  found  herself  in  tht'  position  of  France,  if  our 
six  northern  counties,  which  in  an  industrial  and  economic  sense 
corres})ond  to  the  ten  northern  departments  of  France,  had  been 
overrun  by  the  Germans  and  deva.state<l,  should  we  not  have 
taken  up  the  same  attitude  as  our  ally  and  insi.sted  on  the  righting 
of  a  great  wrong?  We  should  have  insisted  on  reparation  from 
Germany  even  if  France  had  to  grapple,  as  we  are  grappling, 
with  a  terrible  unemployment  problem.  And  Tjancashire  and 
Yorkshire  would  have  seen  that  we  got  it.  Those  j)eople — ^and 
British  statesmen  are  amongst  them — who  fling  the  reproach  at 
France  that  she  has  not  sufficiently  taxed  her  people  betray  a 
woeful  ignorance  of  the  real  position.  It  is  not  disputed  even  in 
these  days,  when  there  is  a  disposition  to  show  tenderness  to¬ 
wards  Germany,  that  those  who  wrought  the  havoc  by  the  most 
wilful  of  methods  should  make  reparation.  Even  the  Labour 
Party  has  steadfastly  maintained  this  principle.  The  devasta¬ 
tion  caused  for  the  most  part  by  Gennan  frightfulness  had  to  be 
repaired  as  speedily  as  possible ;  demolished  homes  had  to  be 
rebuilt ;  and  until  such  times  as  Germany  came  forward  with 
reparation  payments  France  had  to  find  the  money  for  recon¬ 
struction  work  in  her  devastated  departments.  She  could  only 
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do  this  by  borrowing  from  her  people,  and  the  fact  that  she  has 
raised  something  like  £1,500,000,000  is  one  of  the  most  eloquent 
proofs  of  national  solidarity  that  a  country  can  show  to  the  world. 

Now  Frenchmen  could  not  be  taxed  to  the  same  extent  as 
Englishmen  are  taxed,  and  at  the  same  time  lend  this  huge  sum 
for  reconstruction  work.  Either  the  French  Government  had  to 
impose  crushing  taxation,  in  which  case  Frenchmen  could  not 
have  lent  to  the  extent  that  they  have  done,  or  the  ruins  had  to 
remain  as  the  Germans  left  them.  France  preferred  to  help 
herself,  trusting  to  the  application  of  the  Peace  Treaty  and  the 
sympathy  and  assistance  of  her  Allies  to  enable  her  to  recover 
from  Germany  the  expenditure  she  has  incurred.  If  she  had 
done  nothing  reproaches  would  have  been  levelled  at  her  all  the 
same.  But  she  has  made  an  heroic  effort.  The  idea  of  the 
Germans  was  to  leave  her  only  her  eyes  to  weep  with.  France 
wept  on  beholding  her  ruins  ;  but  she  speedily  dried  her  eyes  and 
set  to  work.  How  she  has  striven  to  heal  her  wounds,  how'  she 
is  succeeding,  slowly,  it  is  true,  in  removing  the  German  heritage 
of  war,  is  evidenced  by  the  transformations  effected  in  the  Aisne, 
the  Somme,  the  Nord,  and  the  Pas  de  Calais. 

The  money  Iwrrowed  in  order  to  make  this  reconstruction 
work  possible  has  to  be  paid  back,  and  France  looks  to  Ger¬ 
many,  the  author  of  her  misfortunes,  to  reimburse  her.  Until 
she  receives  payment  it  cannot  be  a  question  of  repayment  of 
her  debts  to  her  nationals  and  to  England  and  America.  The 
will  to  pay  does  not  enter  into  the  matter.  Nobody  will  deny 
that  it  exists.  It  is  purely  and  simply  a  matter  of  capacity. 
France  holds  that  her  obligations  at  home  and  abroad  can  only 
be  fulfilled  if  her  policy  of  justice  is  realised,  if  the  principle 
w’hich  is  generally  accepted  that  Germany  can  pay  and  must  be 
made  to  pay  is  relentlessly  applied,  for  it  passes  the  compre¬ 
hension  of  the  plain  man  why  it  should  be  necessary  to  hold 
so  many  conferences  so  that  the  means  may  be  found  for 
applying  it. 

I  now  come  to  the  matter  hinted  at  in  the  beginning  of  this 
paper,  the  great  danger  for  the  peace  of  Europe  by  wdiat  1 
believe  to  be  the  mistaken  policy  of  hearkening  to  all  the  excuses 
Germany  puts  forw'ard  of  not  being  able  to  meet  her  obligations. 
Everybody  admits  that  it  is  hard  for  her  to  disburse.  But  it  is 
fitting  that  she  should  experience  difficulty  in  making  her  pay¬ 
ments.  If  she  did  not  have  this  difficulty  the  natural  and  logical 
inference  would  be  that  too  light  a  burden  had  been  imposed 
upon  her.  The  point  lies  not  only  in  her  ability  to  pay  but  in 
her  will  to  make  good  the  ruin  she  has  caused.  The  French 
view  on  this  point  is  at  variance  with  ours ;  and  while  as  the 
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nearest  neighbour  of  Germany,  as  the  victim  of  two  aggressions, 
France  may  be  a  little  insistent,  she  is  firmly  persuaded  that 
Germany  has  been  proved  guilty  of  bad  faith,  that  while  pro¬ 
testing  willingness  it  is  her  settled  plan  to  shirk  her  obligations 
as  much  as  possible.  In  French  eyes  a  proof  of  this  plan  is  her 
demand  for  a  moratorium  until  the  end  of  1924. 

Assuming  that  French  fears  are  justified  and  that  Germany’s 
aim  of  shirking  reparations  succeeds,  what  is  going  to  happen 
should  Europe  be  again  plunged  in  another  war?  Will  not  Ger¬ 
many  have  created  the  precedent  that  a  defeated  nation  need  not 
unduly  concern  itself  alout  making  amends?  A  nation  bent  on 
aggression  need  only  embark  on  a  perilous  adventure  without 
any  uncomfortable  reflections  as  to  what  will  follow  in  the  event 
of  failure.  For  the  precedent  of  Germany  could  be  invoked  that 
there  is  to  be  no  punishment  for  defeated  aggressors.  We  are 
not  going  to  stop  war  by  dealing  too  lightly  with  invaders  who 
strike  and  are  beaten  after  the  world  has  been  plunged  into 
mourning  and  economic  chaos  produced.  The  way  to  prevent 
war  is  to  take  drastic  action  now,  to  make  an  example  of  Ger¬ 
many  which  shall  serve  as  a  salutary  warning  to  those  nations 
in  whom  the  spirit  of  aggression  may  still  exist.  It  seems  to 
me,  therefore,  that  the  ca»ise  of  permanent  |)eace  would  best  be 
promoted  if  those  |)eople  of  laudable  intentions  who  are  demon¬ 
strating  against  war  directed  their  attention,  not  to  the  Allied 
nations  because  they  are  seeking  just  retribution,  but  to  Ger¬ 
many,  in.sisting  that  she  shall  make  good  that  which  she 
destroyed  in  her  insensate  attempt  to  dominate  Europe.  Dis¬ 
turbers  of  the  world’s  peace  must  be  made  to  pay  the  penalty. 
Germany  has  not  been  punished,  has  not  yet  paid  up,  has  not 
yet  given  evidence  of  contrition,  but,  on  the  contrary,  has 
revenge  in  her  heart.  She  is  disarmed,  but  not  totally,  as  the 
discoveries  of  hidden  munitions  show.  Why  has  she  sought  to 
conceal  these  munitions?  To  use  them  if  and  when  the  pro¬ 
pitious  moment  arrives.  Mr.  Lloyd  George  is  right  in  saying, 
as  he  did  say  at  the  London  Conference,  that  it  would  take  her 
a  long  time  to  accumulate  sufficient  munitions  to  enable  her  to 
make  an  attack ;  but  there  is  no  knowing  what  stupendous  efforts 
she  might  put  forth  in  this  direction  if  the  guard  upon  her  were 
withdrawn,  if  the  step  advocated  by  certain  people  in  England 
on  the  score  of  economy  that  the  troops  of  occupation  on  the 
Hhine  should  be  withdrawn  were  to  be  taken. 

In  the  interests  of  her  safety  and  in  fulfilment  of  the  Peace 
Treaty  France,  as  I  interpret  her  thought,  would  never  consent 
to  this,  and  the  fact  that  the  suggestion  is  put  forward  fills  her 
with  alarm.  It  is  the  presence  of  her  troops  on  the  Rhine  in 
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such  large  numbers  in  accordance  with  the  Peace  Treaty  that 
has  given  rise  to  the  untruthful  assertion  that  she  is  militarist 
and  imperialist,  anxious  to  seize  the  first  pretext  that  offers  for 
still  further  crushing  Germany  and  extending  her  occupation. 
Nothing  could  be  further  removed  from  the  truth.  This  foolish 
idea  is  on  a  par  with  that  expres.sed  with  every  show  of  con¬ 
viction,  even  in  certain  newspapers  which  are  supposed  to  reflect 
Mr.  Lloyd  George’s  policy.  It  is  indeed  lamentable  to  note 
the  ignorance  of  the  real  aims  of  France  which  certain  English 
editorial  writers  betray.  They  pretend  to  guide  English 
opinion,  but  in  asserting  that  France  is  building  aeroplanes  and 
submarines  so  as  to  be  in  readiness  for  an  attack  on  England  if 
our  country  should  insist  on  the  policy  of  thwarting  her  in  the 
matter  of  obtaining  just  reparation,  they  are  not  only  writing 
balderdash  but  are  doing  a  great  disservice  to  the  aim  which  the 
statesmen  of  both  countries  have  in  view — the  maintenance  of 
the  Entente -and  therefore  of  the  peace  of  Europe. 

There  should  be  no  necessity  nowadays  to  emphasise  that  the 
co-operation  of  Britain  and  I’rance  is  essential  for  the  jieace 
of  Euroj^e  and  for  its  economic  recon.struction.  'riie  first  duty  of 
both  countries  is  to  come  to  an  understanding  as  to  how  this 
economic  reconstruction  is  to  be  brought  about.  France 
believes,  and  Britain  would  be  of  the  same  opinion  if  she  found 
herself  in  the  position  of  France,  that  the  first  thing  to  be  done 
is  to  remove  the  ugly  vestiges  of  warfare  as  practised  by 
Germany,  to  reconstruct  the  devastated  departments.  After  the 
discussions  at  the  London  Conference  and  the  attitude  of  Britain 
it  is  useful  to  recall  that  this  is  not  the  belief  of  France  alone. 
It  was  the  considered  opinion  of  upwards  of  thirty  States  repre¬ 
sented  at  the  Financial  Conference  at  Brussels  in  December, 
1920.  The  interpretation  to  be-put  upon  the  resolution  of  the 
financial  experts  was  that  there  should  be  no  dallying  with  the 
question  of  reparations.  Unfortunately  there  has  l>eon  delay  due 
to  the  fact  that  Mr.  Lloyd  George  has  found  it  necessary  to 
change  his  policy.  No  one  will  deny  his  right  to  revise  his 
judgments  if  he  considered  they  were  wrong.  The  whole  jx)int 
is  whether  this  revision  is  in  the  interests  of  the  Allies  or  solely 
in  the  interests  of  Germany.  One  thing  is  certain  :  excessive 
tenderness  towards  Germany,  who  it  is  not  denied  has  contri¬ 
buted  to  her  present  plight,  must  inevitably  have  an  unfavour¬ 
able  repercussion  on  France,  while  no  sure  evidence  has  as  yet 
been  given  that  Britain  would  benefit. 

After  the  Peace  Treaty  was  signed  the  cry  was  that  England 
should  be  made  a  land  fit  for  heroes  to  live  in — a  laudable  desire 
which  had  to  be  reali.sed  by  making  it  impossible  for  Germany 
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ever  again  to  think  of  war  and  in  the  meantime  by  making  her 
pay  for  the  harm  she  had  done.  Now  after  she  has  evaded  her 
obligations  and  brought  about  her  own  bankruptcy  in  order  that 
she  could  evade  them  the  cry  is  that  she  must  not  be  driven  to 
despair.  And  this  because  the  greatest  sulferer  of  the  war,  in  a 
human  and  material  sense,  is  rightly  demanding  just  reparation 
and  insisting  on  guarantees  that  it  shall  be  made.  The  demands 
for  adequate  retribution  have  the  force  of  morality  and  justice 
behind  them,  and  while  taking  stock  of  Germany’s  plight  and 
adopting  the  necessary  measures  in  form  of  a  reasonable  mora¬ 
torium  and  international  loans  to  put  right  that  which,  as  many 
people  are  persuaded,  she  criminally  set  wrong,  it  is  the  bounden 
duty  of  the  .Allies  to  see  to  it  that  these  just  demands  are  com¬ 
plied  with.  They  can  only  l)e  fultilled  by  a  hrm  and,  alx)ve  all,  a 
united  .Allied  Jlcparations  [xilicy.  When  Germany  understands 
once  for  all  that  she  must  pay,  that  the  era  of  concessions  has 
gone  by,  she  will,  with  the  assistance  given  to  her,  he  forced  to 
settle  down  and  put  her  house  in  order,  and  then  a  real  start  will 
be  made  with  the  reconstruction  of  Europe,  and  the  stabilisation 
of  currencies  and  a  return  to  normal  conditions  will  follow. 

But  there  must  be  no  more  conferences  like  that  in  London 
which  ended  in  an  atmosphere  of  intransigeance.  Ducks  and 
drakes  must  not  be  })layed  with  a  Treaty  to  which  signatures 
were  solemnly  affixed.  A  policy  of  exjiediency,  of  which  the 
ultimate  result  is  extremely  problematical,  must  not  be  pushed 
at  the  expense  of  a  |X)licy  of  justice  and  right.  Nor  must  the 
friendship  between  England  and  France  be  endangered  just  to 
make  things  lighter  for  a  criminal  country  which  they  both 
fought  and  defeated  but  have  not  brought  to  reason.  T^et  us 
have  trade  for  England  by  all  means,  and  the  sooner  the  better, 
but  trade  would  be  a  questionable  lK>on  if  it  were  obtained  in 
order  to  benefit  Germany  and  at  the  expense  of  a  ruined  France. 

John  Bell. 


THE  IRISH  FREE  STATE  AND  BRITISH  “  EMPIRE  ” 

DEFENCE. 


“Ireland,”  wrote  the  late  Admiral  Mahan,  “by  its 
geographical  position  lies  across  and  controls  the  communications 
of  Great  Britain  with  the  outside  world.  When  serving  in 
the  British  Admiralty  in  the  ’eighties  and  early  ’nineties  of  the 
last  century,  1  remember  reading  with  dismay  the  first  books 
that  emanated  from  the  pen  of  that  great  naval  historian.  I 
wondered  what  would  be  the  result  of  his  giving  away  to  the^ 
whole  world  the  jealously  guarded  secret  of  .sea-power,  and  the 
principles  upon  which  British  Admiralty  policy  had  for  so  many 
years  been  conducted.  Those  were  the  days  when  leading 
British  seamen  were  inarticulate  in  public ;  silent  sailors  and 
eloquent  soldiers  in  Great  Britain  were  at  daggers  drawn  with 
each  other,  ainl  their  [xilicy  was  directly  in  conflict,  especially 
on  the  subject  of  home  defence.  The  soldiers  were  clamouring 
for  a  great  arm^'  to  defend  the  United  Kingdom  against  invasion 
by  hostile  armies — not  to  put  too  fine  a  point  on  it,  let  us  say  at 
once,  by  a  French  army.  The  sailors  were  crying  out  for  a 
strong  enough  fleet  to  maintain  the  traditional  policy  of 
preventing  invasion  by  meeting  the  enemy  at  sea — Sir  Walter 
Raleigh’s  policy,  of  going  for  prosijective  invaders  before  they 
had  our  “Kentish  caixnis  in  their  stomachs.”  The  Naval 
Defence  Act  of  18">9  embodied  the  sailors’  policy,  whereby  the 
Great  War  was  won.  All  that  is  past  history  now,  and  I  will 
get  back  to  Mahan.  Years  afterwards,  between  1904  and  1907,  T 
remember  referring  in  lectures  at  the  Army  Staff  College  at 
Camberley  to  Admiral  Mahan  as  the  greatest  enemy  to  the 
British  Empire,  in  that  he  had  given  away  to  Germany  the  secret 
of  sea-(^X)wer  wherein  lay  that  “Empire’s”  strength.  (I  also 
referred  to  the  Kaiser  as  the  “Empire’s”  greatest  friend,  in 
that  he  was  likely  to  pull  all  the  nations  comprised  therein  to¬ 
gether  to  defend  the  “  anti-impenalistic  ”  principles  of  individual 
and  national  freedom  engendered  by  the  Anglo-Saxon  ideal  of 
government.) 

Like  many  other  great  writers.  Admiral  Mahan  was  not  always 
consistent.  “  People  often  say,”  he  once  wrote,^  “  that  such  an 
island  or  harbour  will  give  control  over  such  a  body  of  water. 
It  is  an  utter  deplorable  and  ruinous  mistake.”  How  can  we 
reconcile  his  two  statements?  How  can  Ireland  control  the  com- 

(1)  Prospect  and  Retrospect,  p.  53. 

(2)  The  Interest  oj  America  in  Sea-Power. 
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inunications  of  Great  Britain  with  the  outside  world  if  it  is  an 
utter  deplorable  and  ruinous  mistake  to  imagine  that  an  island 
or  harbour  can  control  the  body  of  water  over  which  those  com¬ 
munications  pass'?  For  that  matter,  how  can  an  “  Empire  ”  be 
“  anti-imperialistic  ”'?  The  draft  Constitution  for  the  new'  Irish 
Free  State,  about  which  Ireland  is  now^  being  racked  by  civil 
war,  gives  much  food  for  thought  uj)on  these  questions.  Let  us 
clear  the  last  of  them  out  of  the  way  before  we  try  to  solve  the 
first. 

Such  virtues  as  the  Anglo-Saxon  may  possess  do  not  include 
exactness  in  expression.  He  is  an  idealist  at  heart,  but  a 
practical  idealist.  He  does  not  bother  much  about  words,  which 
he  distrusts.  He  looks  upon  them  as  the  weapons  of 
“politicians,”  for  whom  he  has  no  use,  whilst  at  the  same  time 
he  is  an  inveterate  hero-worshipi)er,  willing  to  follow  an  honest 
single-minded  statesman  w  hithersoever  such  a  character  may  lead. 

“  Words,”  said  Viscount  Grey  of  Fallodon  to  the  representatives 
of  the  foreign  jness  in  London  on  October  iiSrd,  1916  (at  the 
time  when  the  German  General  Staff  was  threatening  the  Allies 
with  a  peace  on  terms  dictated  by  themselves),  “  Words  can 
do  but  little.  The  work  done  by  the  General  Staffs  at  head¬ 
quarters,  by  the  armies  in  the  field  and  the  navies  on  the  sea — 
that  is  the  real  work  which  is  making  history.”  Deeds  rather 
than  words  are  what  appeal  to  the  Anglo-Saxon  and  to  the  Scot, 
as  was  proved  by  the  attitude  of  the  British  nation  in  August, 
1914.  The  world  was  beiiig  flooded  by  words.  It  was  a  deed, 
the  invasion  of  Belgium  at  daybreak  on  August  4th,  that 
ensured  public  sup}X)rt  of  the  policy  that  brought  Britain  into  the 
war  at  11  p.m.  on  that  day.  “  It  is  frecjuently  difficult,”  wrote 
Lord  Grey  again,  in  a  jireface  to  a  pamphlet  embodying  the 
statements  of  President  Wilson  on  the  war,  “to  be  sure  exactly 
what  I’arliamentary  resolutions  mean.  They  are  often  drawn  to 
enable  people  who  do  not  all  mean  the  same  thing  to  vote 
together  for  the  same  words,”  Exactly;  and  that  is  why  the 
Anglo-Saxon  (and  the  Scot)  takes  little  account  of  words,  and 
has  hitherto  been  content  to  describe  as  the  “  British  Empire  ” 
an  organisation  which  depends  for  its  strength  upon  the  fact 
that  it  is  neither  “  British  ”  (in  the  narrow  sense  of  the  word), 
nor  is  it  an  “Empire”  in  the  accepted  meaning  of  the  ex¬ 
pression. 

Once  u()on  a  time,  in  the  days  of  callow  youth,  I  was  myself 
an  ardent  “  Imperialist.”  Brought  up  at  a  classical  school  upon 
Greek  and  Boman  (and  no  other)  history,  I  suppose  that  it  was 
natural  that  the  idea  of  an  “  Imperial  ”  government,  really  trying 

(1)  July,  1922. 
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to  exercise  the  I'lmctions  of  strong  control  over  individual  nation.s 
or  races  in  a  world-wide  empire,  should  ap[:>eal  to  one  so  in¬ 
experienced.  1  was  cured  of  that  form  of  Imperialism  in  South 
Africa,  where  1  had  the  good  fortune  to  be  serving  from  1908 
to  1913.  Those  were  eventful  years  in  South  African  history. 
“  Union  was  in  the  air,”  as  the  late  I’resident  Steyn  said  to  me 
on  a  later  occasion.  A  nation  was  in  the  making,  and  no  one 
with  any  grasp  of  public  allairs  could  fail  to  see  that  history  was 
being  made.  Amongst  the  books  that  were  being  most  widely 
read  in  South  Africa  at  the  time  were  F.  S.  Oliver’s  Alexander 
Hamilton  and  Gertrude  Atherton's  The  Conqueror,  which  adds 
dramatic  and  human  interest  to  the  same  tale.  A  similar  great 
world-drama  to  that  described  by  these  authors  was  being  acted 
in  South  Africa,  no  less  than  the  birth  of  a  nation.  The  sense 
of  nationality  was  becoming  ap|)arent.  How  could  a  free  nation, 
with  a  growing  sense  of  independence,  remain  in  an  Empire  and 
submit  to  dictation  by  an  ”  Imperial  ”  or  by  any  other  external 
government?  Obviously  it  could  not,  if  “Empire”  had  the 
meaning  generally  attached  to  the  expression.  Fortunately  the 
word  had  no  such  meaning,  as  apjdied  to  a  self-governing 
Dominion,  from  tlie  point  of  view  of  even  the  most  imperialistic 
of  the  .so-called  imperialists  in  the  United  Kingdonn 

While  witnessing  the  great  drama,  of  which  the  [)lot  was  being 
unfolded  before  our  eyes  in  South  Africa  during  those  momentons 
years,  it  was  a  pleasing  fancy  to  cast  living  statesmen  for  the 
parts  performed  by  their  historical  prototypes  in  the  events 
described  by  F.  S.  Oliver  and  Gertrude  Athertoji.  In  my  own 
mind  Louis  Botha  was  the  George  Washington  of  the  piece, 
J.  C.  Smuts  was  the  .Mexander  Hamilton.  General  Smuts  was 
obviously  working,  like  his  prototy])e,  for  a  strong  central  govern¬ 
ment  over  pieviously  independent  contiguous  States.  It  was 
difticult  at  the  time  to  fathom  the  jiolicy  which  he  was 
likely  to*favour  for  a  British  Empire  government  over  States, 
with  a  strong  sense  of  nationality,  that  were  not  contiguous, 
but  spread  over  the  whole  surface  of  the  globe.  Defence  (in¬ 
cluding  police),  economic  policy,  and  education  were  the  three 
strong  levers  by  which  the  control  of  the  government  of  the 
Union  of  Sotith  Africa  was  established  over  the  four  former 
“Colonies”  comprised  therein.  l^ooling  the  railways  and 
customs  ensured  economic  control,  and  the  (.'olonies,  ultimately 
called  Provinces,  were  allowed  to  deal  only  with  primary 
education.  We  are  here  charged  with  defence.  I  gathered 
experience  of  this  subject  in  South  Africa,  first  as  Chairman  of 
an  inter-colonial  Defence  Conference  held  in  Durban  simul¬ 
taneously  with  the  great  Union  Conference  of  1908,  and 
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afterwards,  in  1912,  when  in  charge  of  a  class  of  fifty  British 
South  African  and  Dutch  South  African  officers  who  were 
destined  to  form  the  staff  of  tlie  new  Union  Defence  Force. 
When  those  officers  had  assembled,  1  suggested  to  them  the 
importance,  for  the  sake  of  their  country,  of  working  not  in  a 
Dutch  spirit,  or  in  a  British  spirit,  hut  in  a  South  African  spirit, 
because  upon  them,  more  than  ujion  any  other  public  servants, 
would  the  .success  of  the  newly-born  South  African  nation  de¬ 
fend.  It  was  a  South  African  Army,  said  General  Smuts,  on  tlie 
same  occasion,  that  the  fifty  officers  were  called  upon  to  create; 
and  he  added  :  “  If  you  succeed,  as  we  believe  you  will,  you  will 
not  only  produce  an  army,  but  a  nation.” 

We  lind,  then,  centralisation  as  a  .specific  in  South  Africa  for 
the  government  of  contiguous  ”  provinces,”  when  gi'ouped  to¬ 
gether  to  form  a  single  nation,  and  we  find  a  single  army  for 
mutual  defence  u.sed  as  the  cement  to  bind  the  different  races 
together.  In  Ireland  we  find  that  a  different  course  is  now  being 
pursued. 

In  an  historic  speech  delivered  by  General  Smuts  at  the 
dinner  given  in  his  honour  by  both  Houses  of  Parliament  on  May 
15th,  1917,  we  find  his  exposition  of  a  different  policy,  in  defence 
and  in  other  matters,  when  applied  to  self-governing  nations 
which  are  not  contiguous.  The  extract  is  worth  quoting 
verbatim,  bearing  in  mind  that,  at  the  time  when  it  was  de¬ 
livered,  the  speaker  was  a  member  of  the  ”  Imperial  ”  War 
Cabinet,  a  strong  centralised  fonn  of  government,  devised 
specially  for  the  conduct  of  war  by  the  whole  ”  Empire  ”  :  — 

“  I  think  that  we  are  inclined  to  make  mistakes  in  thinking  about 
this  group  of  nations  to  which  we  belong,  because  too  often  we  think  about 
it  as  one  State.  We  are  not  a  State.  The  British  Empire  is  much  more 
than  a  State.  I  think  that  the  very  expression  ‘  Empire  ’  is  misleading, 
because  ^t  makes  people  think  that  we  are  one  community,  to  which  the 
word  Empire  can  appropriately  be  applied.  Gcrman5'  is  an  Empire. 
Rome  was  an  Empire.  India  is  an  Empire.  But  we  are  a  system  of  nations. 
We  are  far  greater  than  any  Empire  which  has  ever  existed,  and  by  using 
this  ancient  expression  we  really  disguise  the  main  fact  that  our  whole 
position  is  different,  and  that  wo  are  not  one  State  or  nation  or  empire, 
but  a  whole  world  by  ourselves,  consisting  of  many  nations,  of  many 
States,  and  all  sorts  of  communities,  undergone  flag.” 

.\s  a  constructive  propo.sal,  he  added  that  he  preferred  to  call 
this  great  community  ”  The  British  Commonwealth  of  Nations.” 
I  believe  that  General  Smuts’s  views,  as  so  expressed,  now  meet 
with  general  acceptance  in  Great  Britain,  as  applicable  to  self- 
governing  nations  who  live  in  territories  which  are  not  con¬ 
tiguous.  We  can,  therefore,  accept  that  solution  of  the  question 
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whether  a  so-called  “  Empire  ”  can  be  “anti-imperialistic”  and 
we  can  pass  to  the  defence  aspect  of  the  new  Irish  Free  State 
Constitution. 

On  the  principle,  referred  to  by  Lord  Grey,  of  using  ex¬ 
pressions  which  enable  people  who  do  not  mean  the  same  thing 
to  vote  together  for  the  same  words,  public  men  said  a  good  deal 
last  year  about  granting  a  “  Dominion  Status”  to  Ireland.  The 
worst  of  this  vagueness  of  expression  is  that,  apart  from  its 
undoubted  vote-catching  effectiveness,  it  may  produce  other 
results,  such  as  accusations  of  ill-faith,  bloodshed,  wars, 
murders,  assassinations,  and  even  worse  horrors,  incited  by 
enthusiasts  who  make  “  dishonest  appeals  to  emotions,  founded 
in  many  cases  upon  deliberate  falsehoods.”’  I  believe  that,  in 
the  opinion  of  most  of  us,  the  “status”  of  the  distant  self- 
governing  Dominions  puts  them  in  a  position  of  complete  freedom 
to  manage  their  own  affairs,  including  defence,  as  they  may 
think  fit.  Apart  from  community  of  interests  and  ideals  there 
are  only  two  official  links  between  them  and  ourselves, 
allegiance  to  the  same  constitutional  Sovereign,  and  the  final 
right  of  appeal  hy  their  citizens  to  the  Judicial  Committee  of 
the  Privy  Council,  which  sits  in  London.  No  limit  is  placed 
upon  their  sea,  land,  or  air  forces.  Should  they,  at  any  time, 
wish  to  “  cut  the  painter,”  I  do  not  Ijelieve  that  the  British 
nation  would  oppose  them,  at  all  events  by  armed  force,  though 
I  do  believe  that  the  adoption  of  any  such  policy  would  involve 
the  horrors  of  civil  war  in  any  Dominion  concerned.  That  if* 
as  it  may  be.  The  point  tto  revert  to  Ireland,  and  to  the  words 
of  Mahan)  is  that  “  Ireland  hy  its  geographical  position  lies 
across  and  controls  the  communications  of  Great  Britain  with 
the  outside  world.”  The  |)eople  of  Great  Britain,  as  is  clearly 
indicated  by  the  wording  of  the  draft  Constitution  for  the  Irish 
Free  State,  are  unwilling  to  see  their  sea  communications  so 
controlled,  and  therefore  are  not  prepared  to  concede  complete 
“  Dominion  Status,”  as  I  have  defined  it,  to  Irishn)en  who  have 
repeatedly  proclaimed  their  hostility  to  everything  British.  This 
attitude  is  expressed  in  the  limitations  imposed  upon  the  sea, 
land,  and  air  forces  which  the  Irish  Free  State  is  authorised  hy 
the  Constitution  to  maintain.  Although  Admiral  ^fahan,  else¬ 
where  in  his  writings,  did  remark  that  it  was  a  mistake  to 
imagine  that  an  islainl  could  control  a  body  of  water,  we  have 
learned  to  our  cost  the  effect  which  sea  forces,  especially  sub¬ 
marines  and  mine-layers  operating  from  harbours  conveniently 
placed,  can  produce  upon  the  sea-commerce  upon  which  we 

(1)  Proclamation  by  the  Irish  Free  State  Provisional  Government,  July  Ist, 
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depend  not  only  for  our  security  but  for  our  very  existence. 
Enthusiasts  tell  us  that  air  forces,  if  used  with  the  same  ruthless¬ 
ness,  will  in  future  be  even  more  effective  than  mines  and 
submarines. 

The  most  definite  statement  about  what  is  meant  by  the 
expression  “Dominion  Status”  as  affecting  Ireland  does  not 
touch  upon  defence ;  it  was  made  by  Mr.  Lloyd  George  in  the 
House  of  Commons  on  June  27th  : — 

“  Ireland  within  the  Empire,  Ireland  acknowledging  the  Crown, 
Ireland  acknowledging  the  liberty  of  Ulster  ;  Ireland  showing  its  capacity 
to  discharge  the  elementary  duty  of  government  to  protect  life.” 

I  cannot  imagine  any  parallel  calling  for  such  a  definition  of 
the  “  Dominion  Status  ”  of  Canada,  Australia,  or  New  Zealand. 
Least  of  all  can  I  imagine  any  parallel  entailing  the  need  for  such 
expressions  to  be  addressed  by  a  British  Prime  Minister  to  a 
Prime  Minister  of  South  Africa.  That  Dominion  Status  should 
mean  greater  independence  for  those  distant  Dominions  than  it 
does  for  Ireland  is  due,  in  a  great  measure,  to  their  geographical 
position.  South  Africans,  as  I  have  shown,  hold  one  opinion 
about  central  control  over  contiguous  Provinces  grouped  in  the 
same  community,  and  quite  a  different  opinion  about  control  over 
a  Commonwealth  of  widely  separated  nations.  The  danger  of 
“  States  rights  ”  being  strongly  accentnate<l  in  a  community  of 
contiguous  States  was  shown  clearly  enough  by  the  American 
Civil  War.  In  the  w’ords  of  Mr.  F.  S.  Oliver  : — 

“  All  the  emptying  of  desks  since  the  American  Civil  War  has  not  been 
able  to  cover  up  the  essential  fact,  that  a  million  of  lives  were  sacrificed 
by  one  of  the  most  intelligent,  humane,  and  practical  nations  upon  earth, 
and  for  no  other  cause  than  that  there  was  an  irreconcilable  difference 
amongst  them,  with  regard  to  what  St.  Paul  has  called  ‘  the  substance 
of  things  hoped  for.’  ”  ^ 

We  can  also  take  note  that  Australia,  owing  to  a  possible  con¬ 
flict  between  States  and  Federal  rights  which  may  arise  under 
the  wording  of  the  Commonwealth  Constitution,  affords  some 
cause  for  anxiety  about  the  future. 

I  think  that  these  notes  suffice  to  show  that  the  granting  of 
a  status  which  amounts  to  virtual  independence  to  a  country 
so  nearly  contiguous  as  Ireland  is  to  Great  Britain,  is  a  new 
departure  in  policy  for  which,  from  the  point  of  view  of  defence, 
historical  precedents  are  not  encouraging.  If  the  experiment  is 
not  successful.  Empire  defence  will  suffer  owing  to  the  internal 
weakness  of  what  was  the  United  Kingdom.  If,  on  the  other 
hand,  the  experiment  succeeds,  it  will  be  a  source  of  pride  that 

(1)  OrtUtil  by  Battle. 
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the  Anglo-Saxon  ideal  of  freedom  of  self-government  can  be 
applied  successfully  to  a  race,  hitherto  hostile,  residing  practically 
within  our  borders.  Success  will  mean  an  accession  to  the 
strength  of  Empire  defence  in  so  far  as  it  sets  free,  for  use  to 
defend  other  parts  of  the  British  Empire,  British  forces  which 
otherwise  would  have  to  be  employed,  as  they  were  in  the  late 
war,  in  keeping  order  in  Ireland. 

The  word  Empire  was  written  advisedly  in  inverted  commas 
in  the  heading  to  this  article.  In  the  Irish  Free  State  Constitu¬ 
tion  the  expression  “British  Commonwealth  of  Nations”  is, 
to  the  best  of  my  knowledge,  used  for  the  first  time  in  an 
oflScial  document.  General  Smuts  referred  to  the  Indian 
“  Empire  ”  as  being  grouped  in  the  same  Commonwealth. 
India  is  apparently  evolving  towards  self-government  on  the 
lines  of  the  nations  in  the  Commonwealth  already  enjoying  that 
privilege,  and  some  form  of  national  sentiment  is  being  developed 
amongst  the  congeries  of  discordant  racial  and  religious  elements 
composing  the  teeming  Indian  population.  Assuming  that  we 
can  group  the  Indian  Empire  in  the  “  British  Commonwealth  of 
Nations,”  what  term  can  we  use  for  what  we  have  been  accus¬ 
tomed  to  look  upon  as  the  British  Empire  proper,  which 
comprises  the  United  Kingdom  (including  in  future  Great  Britain 
and  Ulster)  and  the  various  Colonies,  Protectorates,  mandatory 
territories,  and  what  used  to  be  called  overseas  possessions? 
These,  and  India  too  up  to  date,  throw  upon  the  people  of 
Great  Britain  the  “white  man’s  burden,”  the  task  of  main¬ 
taining  order  in  communities  not  yet  fit  to  govern  or  to  defend 
themselves,  until  they  show  that  they  are  capable  of  managing 
their  own  affairs  without  menace  to  the  world’s  peace  and 
prosperity.  This  task,  be  it  noted,  is  not  shared  with  Great 
Britain  to  any  appreciable  extent  by  any  other  self-governing 
member  of  the  Commonwealth  excepting  by  South  Africa,  where 
the  population  of  European  origin  bear  a  white  man’s  burden 
of  their  own  in  governing  five  times  their  number  of  natives  of 
the  country.  Ireland,  up  to  date,  has  shared  in  this  burden, 
and  has  borne  her  full  share.  The  old  Royal  Irish  Regiment 
(18th)  and  other  infantry  regiments  (one,  the  Ijeinster  Regiment, 
originally  the  Royal  Canadians,  and  others  originally  British 
regiments  w’hich  were  raised  for  service  in  India),  which  of  late 
years  have  also  recruited  in  Ireland,  have  now  been  disbanded. 

The  effect  upon  British  Empire  defence  of  the  Irish  Free 
State  Constitution  is  to  thrown  upon  the  shoulders  of  English¬ 
men,  Scotsmen,  Welshmen,  and  Ulstermen  an  additional  share 
of  the  white  man’s  burden.  Can  they  bear  the  strain? 

The  answer  will  depend  upon  whether  future  calls  from  over- 
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seas  territories  for  forces  to  keep  order  within,  and  to  avert 
menace  from  without,  exceed  the  calls  which  from  time  to  time 
have  been  made  upon  Great  Britain  to  keep  the  peace  in  Ireland. 
On  account  of  that  country’s  geographical  position,  the  answer 
w'ill  also  depend  upon  whether  there  is  any  need  to  add  to  the 
sea  and  air  forces  of  the  Crown  because  of  any  danger  that  may 
result  from  the  aftermath  of  the  doctrine  that  England’s  trouble 
would  be  Ireland’s  opportunity. 

On  the  whole  it  may  be  that  the  launching  of  an  Irish  Free 
State  will  benefit,  rather  than  damage,  the  cause  of  British 
“  Empire  ”  defence.  For  the  past  three  generations  at  least  the 
racial  animosity  has  been  all  on  one  side.  Every  other  con¬ 
ceivable  policy  has  been  tried  to  counteract  the  harm  done  by 
historians^  who  perpetuate  such  animosities,  and  by  agitators  and 
enthusiasts  who  “make  dishonest  appeals  to  emotions,  founded 
in  many  cases  upon  deliberate  falsehoods.”  The  myth  of  British 
ojipres.sion  of  Ireland  has  at  all  events  been  finally  exploded. 
All  that  the  British  have  done  of  late  years  is  to  shoulder  the 
burden  of  keeping  the  peace  between  Irishman  and  Irishman, 
thereby  draw’ing  upon  themselves  the  traditional  unpopularity 
attached  to  an  outsider  who  interferes  in  a  quarrel  between  man 
and  wife.  The  new  departure  will,  we  hope,  succeed  as  well 
as  did  the  granting  of  self-government  to  the  Transvaal  and  the 
Orange  Free  State.  The  step,  whichever  w’ay  we  may  look  at 
it,  is  irrevocable. 

Gforoe  Aston,  K.C.B. 

(1)  Notk. — At  the  Anglo-American  hustorical  conference  that  was  held  last 
year  at  the  new  Institute  of  Historical  Research  in  Malet  Street,  the  late  Lord 
Bryce  expressed,  in  private  conversation  with  the  writer,  his  fear  that  biassed 
historians  must  bear  much  of  the  respon.sibility  for  the  existing  state  of  chaos, 
in  Ireland  and  elsewhere. 
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The  recent  sanguinary  revolt  on  the  mines  of  the  Transvaal,  now 
happily  at  an  end,  drew  the  Empire’s  attention  forcibly  to  the 
labour  conditions  that  prevail  in  Johannesburg  and  its  environs, 
as  also  to  the  danger  which  ever  threatens — a  long  protracted 
labour  struggle.  Johannesburg— the  centre  of  the  Rand— 
has  ever  been  a  city  of  discontent,  and  the  entry  of  the  Bolshevist 
element  into  its  labour  quarrels,  though  a  new  factor,  is  one  not 
altogether  surprising.  The  pernicious  germ  of  Bolshevism  ever 
breeds  at  its  best  in  the  hotbed  of  discontent.  Fortunately  for 
South  Africa  the  effort  to  establish  a  Lenin  regime  was  promptly 
suppressed,  but  none  the  less  the  cause  of  the  strike  remains,  viz., 
the  eternal  question  of  wages. 

Though  for  now  many  years  the  Rand  mines  have  had  at  their 
disposal  the  best  engineering  brains  the  world  possesses,  they  are 
nevertheless  to-day  in  a  highly  uneconomic  position.  It  must 
ever  be  borne  in  mind  that  the  gold  exists  in  very  minute  quanti¬ 
ties  in  every  ton  of  ore.  On  an  average  the  Reef  does  not  carry 
much  more  than  6  dwts. ,  less  than  thirty  shillings  worth  of  gold 
(at  pre-war  value  dC4. 24773)  per  every  ton  of  rock  that  is  blasted 
out,  brought  to  the  surface,  crushed,  and  treated.  All  efforts, 
therefore,  in  past  years  have  been  concentrated  in  the  one  direc¬ 
tion,  viz.,  the  reduction  to  a  minimum  of  the  working  costs,  by 
the  introduction  of  the  most  modern  methods  for  the  extraction 
of  the  gold  from  the  ore.  Every  successive  year  after  the  'Boer 
War  saw  a  noticeable  reduction  in  the  working  cost  till  on  .some 
mines  a  figure  as  low  as  11s.  per  ton  was  reached.  The  average 
figure  for  the  whole  Rand  up  to  the  year  1914  was  approximately 
17s.  to  18s.  per  ton,  as  against  an  average  yield  of  gold  in  the 
neighbourhood  of  SOs.  per  ton.  Wages,  particularly  those  of  the 
whites,  have  ever  formed  the  lion’s  share  of  the  working  costs. 
The  recent  war  brought  in  its  train  in  South  Africa,  just  as  it  has 
done  in  every  other  part  of  the  world,  a  highly  inflated  scale  of 
wages.  These  wages,  together  with  the  greatly  increased  cost  of 
mining  stores,  etc.,  have  resulted  in  the  cost  of  working  the 
mines  steadily  rising  till  a  figure  nearly  equal  to,  and  in  some 
cases  higher  than,  the  actual  pre-war  value  of  the  gold  won  has 
been  reached.  The  average  working  cost  for  1921  was  258.  lid. 
per  ton. 

Whilst  the  artificial  premium  on  the  price  of  fine  gold  has 
existed  (at  one  period  as  much  as  50  per  cent,  above  the  1914 
value)  the  mines  have  been  able  to  carry  orl,  despite  the  steadily 
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increasing  working  costs ;  but  now  that  this  premium  is  rapidly 
disappearing,  with  gold  nearing  pre-war  value,  the  true  un¬ 
economic  position  of  the  mines  is  revealed.  The  mine  manage¬ 
ments  have  therefore  clamoured  for  a  reduction  in  the  miners’ 
wages  and,  further,  a  rearrangement  of  the  employment  of 
coloured  labour,  the  unskilled  labour  of  the  mines.  The  Miners’ 
Union  have  refused  to  meet  these  demands.  Particularly  are  they 
against  the  “  colour  bar  ”  being  broken.  So  both  parties  are  at  a 
deadlock. 

The  ‘  ‘  colour  bar  ’  ’  implies  that  the  blacks  shall  not  be  per¬ 
mitted  to  encroach  on  the  white  man’s  domain  of  work.  It  must 
be  remembered  that  the  whites  are  not  really  miners  in  the  true 
sense  of  the  word.  They  are  supervisors  only.  The  native  is  the 
worker,  either  with  the  hammer  on  the  “jumper,”  or  with  the 
machine  drill.  From  long  familiarity  many  natives  have  become 
efficient  miners  themselves ;  and  this  fact  is  by  no  means  lost 
sight  of  by  either  the  mine  managements  or  by  the  white  miners. 
For  example  :  at  present  no  native  is  officially  allowed  to  do  the 
blasting  (i.e.  to  charge  up  the  holes  with  dynamite  or  light  the 
fuses) — yet  it  is  by  no  means  rare  for  the  “  boss  boy  ”  to  share 
with  the  miner  the  latter  duties,  and  to  be  just  as  expert  as  the 
white  man  himself.  (My  own  experience  taught  me  it  was  some¬ 
times  imjwssible  to  light  up  all  the  charges  single-handed ;  in  the 
case  of  50  or  60  fuses  the  first  fuse  would  have  all  but  reached  the 
dynamite  before  one  was  clear.) 

Before  the  war  a  miner  working  on  "  day’s  pay  ”  (i.e.,  on  a 
daily  wage  and  not  by  contract)  earned  roughly  16s.  8d.  to  208. 
a  shift,  night  or  day,  for  “  handstoping  ”  (that  is,  in  charge  of  a 
gang  of  natives  drilling  by  hand).  For  “  machine  stoping  ”  he 
earned  roughly  20s.  to  258.  a  shift,  whilst  for  “  lashing  ”  or 
“tramming”  (i.e.  8Ui)erintending  a  gang  of  natives  shovelling 
the  broken  ore  and  its  conveyance  to  the  ore-bins  ready  for  hoist¬ 
ing)  12s.  6d.  to  158.  a  shift.  For  contracting,  it  is  very  hard  to 
state  anything  but  approximate  average  month’s  earnings,  as  so 
much  depends  on  conditions,  such  as  the  skill  of  the  miner,  the 
efficiency  of  his  “  boys,”  and  the  state  of  the  stope  in  which  he 
is  working,  etc.  Roughly  speaking,  a  miner  on  contract  earned 
anything  from  iG20  to  £35  a  month  ‘  ‘  hand-stoping  ’  ’ ;  £25  to  £50 
a  month  “  machine  stoping,”  and  £70  to  £100  a  month  “  machine 
developing.”  These  figures  are  only  approximately  correct;  for 
one  miner  will  come  out  in  debt  where  another  will  make  £25. 
Developers  earn  the  most  as  their  life  is  short ;  for  the  work 
of  developing  is  the  dustiest,  consequently  the  deadliest.  Miner’s 
phthisis  soon  claims  them  as  victims.  To-day  these  figures  of 
course  no  longer  apply,  being  considerably  higher. 
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There  have  always  been  periodic  strikes  on  the  Band.  The 
first  one  occurred  in  1907  and  it  was  not  settled  till  much  rioting 
had  occurred.  Similarly  in  the  case  of  the  strikes  of  1913  and 
1914.  In  all  these  strikes  it  has  been  generally  a  case  of  six  of 
one  and  half-a-dozen  of  the  other  in  the  case  of  employer  and 
employee.  Capitalism  unfortunately  has  ever  been  seen  at  its 
worst  in  this  great  gold-mining  industry  of  the  Transvaal,  whilst 
the  truculent  and  lawless  spirit  in  the  miners  themselves  has 
always  been  too  much  to  the  fore.  Most,  however,  of  the  abuses 
of  the  mine  managements  have  now  been  removed.  Infinitely 
better  conditions,  as  regards  the  health  and  conditions  of  the 
miner,  prevail  to-day.  Miner’s  phthisis — the  dreaded  mine  con¬ 
sumption — is  far  less  prevalent  than  it  was  some  ten  years  back ; 
whilst  accidents,  too,  are  less  frequent,  and  there  are  far  greater 
facilities  for  recreation  and  healthy  sport. 

The  hooligan  element  on  the  mines  is  unfortunately  always 
more  or  less  rife,  and  to-day  it  is  strengthened  by  racial  feeling. 
In  the  days  just  after  the  Boer  War,  and  prior  to  the  Union  of 
South  Africa,  the  miners  were  chiefly  coinjx)sed  of  miners  from 
Cornwall,  from  Scotland,  from  Colorado  and  other  parts  of  the 
U.S.A.  There  was  also  the  Euro|)ean  (the  German,  Swedish, 
etc.)  miner,  and  just  a  sprinkling  of  Dutch.  To-day,  however, 
the  Dutchman  is  beginning  to  predominate,  and  the  hooligan 
”  yong  ”  (often  strongly  pro-Hertzog)  comprises  too  large  a 
number  of  the  Dutch  miners.  Furthermore,  there  is  a  too  con¬ 
siderable  number  of  undesirable  Europeans  in  the  shape  of 
Foies,  Russians,  Ijithuanians,  etc.,  with  the  usual  riffraff  that 
make  for  a  gold  centre.  It  is  tlie  influence  of  this  “  heady  ” 
element  that  hampers  an  amicable  settlement  of  the  differences 
that  exist,  and  the  proper  readjustment  of  the  working  conditions, 
which  is  essential  if  the  mines  are  to  be  put  on  a  sound  economic 
basis.  A  firm  hand  is  needed.  From  one  point  of  view  the 
recent  outbreak  of  lawlessness  is  not  without  advantage,  as  it  has 
opened  the  eyes  of  South  Africa  to  the  fact  of  the  large  number 
of  undesirables  to  whom  its  hospitable  shores  have  permitted 
entry. 


Extraction  of  the  Gold. 

Much  of  the  rapid  progress  which  has  been  made  in  lowering 
the  cost  of  extraction  of  gold  from  the  ore  is  due  to  the 
introduction  of  the  cyanide  process — in  1890 — and  its  subsequent 
improvement. 

After  the  gold  ore  is  mined  below  it  is  hauled  to  the  surface 
where  it  is  sorted,  the  auriferous  reef  being  separated  from  the 
waste  rock,  the  one  being  easily  distinguishable  from  the  other. 
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The  reef  is  then  conveyed  to  the  battery,  or  mill,  for 
crushing. 

By  means  of  a  conveyor-belt  the  ore  is  raised  to  the  large  ore- 
bins,  from  where  the  flow  of  broken  rock  into  the  stamp-boxes 
is  regulated.  Under  the  tremendous  stamps,  which  work  night 
and  day,  it  is  crushed  into  small  fragments.  The  crushed  rock, 
mixed  with  water,  is  now  almost  like  mud,  and  passes 
through  narrow-meshed  screens  over  mercury-coated  plates,  the 
“amalgam  process.”  Here  the  first  extraction  of  gold  takes 
place.  Eoughly  speaking,  seventy  per  cent,  to  seventy-five  per 
cent,  of  the  gold  is  retained  on  these  plates.  The  muddy  stream 
of  crushed  ore  then  passes  through  the  “  tube-mills,”  which  con¬ 
sist  of  big  revolving  cylinders,  in  appearance  like  boilers,  filled 
with  small  pebbles.  Here  the  ore  is  completely  crushed.  It  then 
passes  over  the  “  shaking  tables,”  another  set  of  mercury  plates 
vibrating  to  and  fro  to  retard  the  flow  of  the  aurifeious  stream 
over  them.  A  further  percentage  of  the  gold  is  retained  on  these 
plates. 

The  ore  now  undergoes  the  cyanide  treatment.  The  solution  is 
pumped  up,  or  raised  by  the  “tailings  wheel,”  into  launders 
(wooden  sluices),  which  convey  it  to  the  cyanide  works.  Here 
the  “  sands  ”  are  separated  from  the  ”  slimes  ”  (the  latter  are 
the  very  finely  divided  materials).  The  former  sink,  whilst  the 
latter,  suspended  in  the  liquid,  run  over.  Each  is  treated 
separately.  The  ”  sands”  are  pumped  into  great  tanks,  where 
they  are  allowed  to  settle.  They  are  now  in  a  suitable  condition 
for  “  leaching.”  A  solution  (0.35  per  cent,  potassium  cyanide) 
is  then  pumped  on  and  percolates  through  the  sands,  absorbing 
most  of  the  gold.  Further  weak  solutions  (0.15  per  cent.  KCy) 
are  pumped  on,  absorbing  still  more.  The  “  slimes  ”  are 
similarly  treated  :  first  with  one  -strong  solution  and  then  with 
various  weak  solutions  which  extract  all  the  gold  possible.  The 
aiiro-cyanide  solutions  are  then  conveyed  to  the  “extractor- 
house.”  The  sands,  w'hen  completely  treated,  are  left  to  dry, 
and  are  then  conveyed  to  the  huge  white  dumps  that  are  unique 
to  the  Rand.  The  shmes,  when  free  of  gold,  go  to  swell  the  large 
dams  ever  hardening*  in  the  air.  To-day  a  very  small  percentage 
of  gold  escapes,  perhaps  three  per  cent,  only,  in  striking  contrast 
to  former  years  when  the  ‘  ‘  tailing-dumps  ’  ’  had  as  much  as  10  per 
cent,  of  gold  still  unextracted. 

In  the  extractor-house  the  cyanide  solution,  with  the  gold  in 
suspension,  passes  through  boxes  filled  with  freshly-cut  zinc 
shavings  (which  contain  a  small  percentage  of  lead,  pure  zinc 
being  less  efficient),  on  which  the  gold  is  deposited  in  the  form  of 
a  black  slime.  This  slime  contains  all  the  gold  which  the  cyanide 
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absorbed,  the  latter  being  then  free  again  for  use.  These  boxes 
periodically  undergo  a  process  which  is  termed  in  raining  parlance 
the  ‘  ‘  clean  up.  ’  ’  The  zinc-gold  slimes  are  collected  and  are 
charged  into  vats  for  treatment  with  sulphuric  acid  (bisulphate  of 
sodium  is  sometimes  used  also)  to  effect  an  elimination  of  the  zinc 
and  other  base  metals.  Violent  chemical  action  ensues,  the 
fumes  given  off  being  highly  i^isonous.  After  this  treatment 
with  the  acid,  which  dissolves  the  zinc,  the  slimes  are  settled, 
washed,  and  separated,  and  are  then  ready  to  undergo  the  process 
of  smelting. 

The  gold-amalgam  from  the  two  sets  of  plates  (i.e.,  those  in  the 
battery  and  those  on  the  shaking-tables)  is  retorted  in  a  furnace. 
The  bulk  of  the  mercury  is  driven  off  (but  recovered  by  conden¬ 
sation),  leaving  behind  the  gold  practically  free  of  the  mercur}', 
though  a  little  remains  until  smelting  takes  place. 

The  smelting  process  employed  on  the  Rand  is  similar  to  that 
in  use  in  other  countries.  The  auriferous  slimes  are  baked,  turn¬ 
ing  into  a  clinker  mass.  This  is  broken  up,  placed  into  a  crucible 
and  mixed  with  flux  (chiefly  of  sand,  carbonate  of  soda  and 
borax).  The  crucible  is  then  placed  in  a  furnace  under  intense 
heat ;  after  a  certain  period  the  gold  collects  in  the  form  of  a 
button  covered  with  a  thick  slag. 

The  gold  recovered  from  the  amalgam  is  similarly  treated,  the 
intense  heat  driving  off  what  little  mercury  is  still  retained. 
The  slag  retains  only  a  very  small  percentage  of  gold,  which  is 
recovered  by  periodical  fusions  of  accumulated  quantities  of  slag 
with  borax  and  lead.  Twelve  gold  buttons  go  to  form  one  ingot 
bar,  being  annealed  under  intense  heat  with  more  flux,  the 
molten  metal  being  then  poured  into  a  mould.  The  gold  ingot 
is  approximately  99.9  per  cent,  pure  gold,  a  very  small. percentage 
of  baser  metals  still  remaining. 

The  Life  of  a  Mineb. 

The  life  of  a  miner  is  not  without  interest.  1  spent  many 
days  underground  and  they  were  not  unhappy  days.  'Before  one 
becomes  a  full-fledged  miner  one  has  to  gain  a  “  blasting  certifi¬ 
cate  ”  by  serving  an  apprenticeship  as  a  “  learner  ”  for  three 
months,  though  it  is  possible  to  get  a  miner’s  licence  in  a  shorter 
period  than  that  regulated  by  the  Chamber  of  Mines.  Years  back 
one  could  obtain  a  licence  without  even  going  underground,  but 
now  things  are  somewhat  different,  and  a  miner  in  possession  of 
a  “  blasting-ticket  ”  to-day  at  least  knows  how  to  handle 
dynamite,  even  if  he  be  not  a  skilled  miner.  During  learning 
days  one  is  attached  to  various  miners  doing  different  work  on 
the  very  lean  wage  of  five  shillings  a  day. 
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The  day  begins  at  six  o’clock  with  the  sound  of  the  mine 
hooter,  so  familiar  to  the  resident  of  the  Rand.  One  dons  a 
minimum  of  clothing  and  makes  tracks  for  the  boarding  house  to 
enjoy,  or  to  bolt,  breakfast,  according  to  the  hour.  Two  warning 
blasts  at  the  half-hour  hurry  one  on.  Gathering  up  a  bottle  of 
cocoa  and  bundle  of  sandwiches — one’s  mid-day  meal  below — one 
hastens  off  to  the  headgear.  Here  the  change-house  is  to  be  found. 
A  previous  day’s  work  underground  ha«  begrimed  one’s  mining 
clothes,  but  thanks  to  the  rows  of  hot-air  pipes  in  the  building, 
they  are  now  in  a  more  or  less  dry  state.  Hastily  doffing  surface 
garments,  “  diggers  ”  are  donned,  and  all  are  soon  garbed  for  the 
day’s  toil  in  an  attire  which  almost  completes  metamorphosis. 
An  old  cap,  worn  and  covered  with  mud,  is  perched  on  the  back 
of  the  head  ;  a  good  thick,  if  grimy,  undervest  peeps  out  from  the 
neck  of  a  stout  woollen  shirt,  while  the  trousers,  showing  signs  of 
better  days,  are  tied  below  the  knees,  lifting  them  up  well  over 
the  heavy  “  King  Miners,”  which  weigh  five  or  six  pounds  each. 

Each  now  goes  his  separate  way.  I  espy  my  particular  ”  boss- 
boy,”  and  go  with  him  to  the  store  to  get  what  we  will  want  in 
the  way  of  fuse,  detonators,  candles,  etc.  All  except  the  ”  caps  ” 
I  hand  to  the  native,  who  plunges  them  into  a  big  sack  and 
hurries  off  below.  With  a  roll  of  old  newspapers,  afterwards  to 
be  used  for  ”  tamping  paper,”  I  proceed  to  interview  the  ”  shift- 
boss  ”  to  see  if  he  has  any  special  information  from  my  partner, 
who  is  this  week  on  night-shift. 

Long  ere  this  the  huge  wheels  on  the  top  of  the  headgear  have 
begun  to  work,  and  the  cage,  loaded  with  its  living  freight,  has 
been  busily  ascending  and  descending  with  a  regularity  of  motion 
that  speaks  for  quiet  vigilance  on  the  part  of  the  banksman  on 
duty.  In  some  cases  the  cages  are  double-deckers.  The  natives 
then  occupy  the  top  section  and  the  whites  the  low’er.  We 
clamber  into  the  cage.  Two  bells  are  rung  and  down  we  go, 
slowly  at  first,  but  gradually  increasing  the  speed  till  the  maxi¬ 
mum  allowed  by  the  mining  regulations  is  reached.  The  cage 
slows  up  and  stops  at  the  level  on  which  I  am  working.  I 
scramble  out  of  my  temporary  prison,  light  my  lamp,  and  with 
my  boss-boy  proceed  to  my  working  place. 

On  reaching  my  “  stope  ”  I  go  to  the  box  which  contains  my 
stores  ;  fuse,  a  few  spare  hammers,  etc.,  and  deposit  my  coat  and 
lunch  inside.  I  then  lock  it — for  lunch  is  to  me  more  important 
than  the  rest  of  the  contents  put  together.  I  then  proceed  to 
inspect  the  stope.  My  gang  of  hammer-boys  follows  me.  When 
I  am  satisfied  that  the  ”  hanging  ”  is  safe,  the  natives  begin  to 
clear  away  from  the  ‘  ‘  face  ’  ’  the  splintered  reef  and  debris — result 
of  the  previous  blast.  When  the  ”  face  ”  is  clean  it  is  then 
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examined  very  carefully  to  see  if  there  are  any  misfires  (i.e.  any 
charges  of  dynamite  unexploded).  Sockets  of  old  holes  are 
plugged  to  avoid  as  far  as  possible  any  chance  of  their  still  con¬ 
taining  dynamite  and  being  drilled  into  with  fatal  results.  When 
all  is  in  order  1  give  my  natives  the  direction  for  them  to  drill 
their  holes — their  task  for  the  day.  Here  it  is  that  the  skill  of  a 
good  miner  shows  itself.  As  much  ground  has  to  be  broken  as 
possible  with  the  least  possible  expenditure  of  dynamite.  To 
achieve  this  one’s  aim  is  to  get  in  as  good  “  benches  ”  as  one  can  ; 
or,  in  other  words,  to  get,  say,  two-  or  three-feet  hollows  in  the 
face  at  regular  intervals.  In  the  direction  in  which  the  holes  are 
drilled  lies  the  successful  accomplishment  of  this  end.  They 
must  not  be  drilled  at  such  an  angle  as  will  give  the  powder  too 
heavy  a  load  to  lift,  or  too  light  a  one.  In  both  cases  this  means 
waste  ofi dynamite;  for  in  the  former  case  the  dynamite,  having 
too  big  a  task,  fails  to  break  the  rock,  whilst  in  the  latter  its 
breaking  power  is  not  utilised  to  its  full  extent.  Experience 
alone  teaches  the  miner  to  find  just  the  happy  medium.  Flaws 
in  the  rock,  slips,  faults,  etc.,  must  also  be  taken  fully  into 
account.  The  observant  miner  is  the  one  who  earns  the  biggest 
cheque  when  on  contract,  as  he  takes  full  advantage  of  the  assist¬ 
ance  given  him  by  Nature  in  the  shape  of  these  peculiarities  in 
the  strata  of  the  reef. 

Some  of  the  gang  of  hammer-boys  are  safe  to  adhere  to  the 
direction  given,  which  is  usually  indicated  by  marking  the  hang¬ 
ing  with  candle  smoke.  Others,  however,  require  constant 
supervision,  as  the  shghtest  deviation  from  the  direction  given 
spells  frustration  of  a  miner’s  best  intentions. 

When  all  my  boys  are  started  I  return  to  my  box,  having  col¬ 
lected  their  tickets,  which  I  have  now  to  fill  in  with  necessary 
particulars,  for  it  is  on  these  the  native  is  paid.  The  task  of 
filling  up  the  tickets  of  the  gang  is  to  some  miners  the  hardest 
task  of  the  day,  many  on  the  Eand  being  more  used  to  the 
hammer  and  drill  than  to  the  pencil.  Whilst  I  am  thus  occupied 
my  boss-boy  is  cutting  up  the  old  newspapers  into  square  pieces, 
rolling  them  round  a  “  tamping  stick”  and  then  sealing  them 
with  candle  grease,  the  papers  when  completed  being  tube-shaped. 
They  are  then  filled  with  finely  sifted  earth  or  sand.  They  are 
to  be  used  for  tamping  down  the  dynamite. 

By  this  time  it  is  alxiut  eleven  o’clock,  and  shortly  afterwards 
the  light  of  the  shift-boss  on  his  round  of  insi)ection  shines  in  the 
drive.  He  is  responsible  for  a  number  of  stopes.  On  his  depar¬ 
ture  I  take  another  look  at  my  boys  working  to  see  if  they  are 
drilling  correctly,  inspecting  again  the  hanging  of  the  various 
places  where  the  natives  are  working.  It  is  now  noon  and  I  begin 
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to  tliink  of  ray  lunch.  A  tiraberraan  working  near  joins  me.  We 
excliange  the  latest  news  and  gossip  on  the  latest  dismissal.  This 
ceases  about  one  o’clock.  I  have  now  to  go  to  the  station  to  get 
the  dynamite  I  ordered.  With  my  boss-boy  I  bring  it  back  to  my 

box,  preceding  with  the  light  the  native  carrying  it.  Then  we 
start  to  make  up  the  charges  for  the  day.  First  the  fuse  is  cut 
into  suitable  lengths,  each  generally  of  six  feet  (if  you  are  on 
contract,  and  so  paying  for  your  own  stores,  four-foot  lengths  are 
more  often  used).  The  fuse  is  then  inserted  into  the  caps,  which 
are  firmly  tightened  round  it  with  nippers.  If  your  cap-nippers 
have  strayed,  you  use  your  teeth — a  somewhat  risky  proceeding. 
The  dynamite  is  produced  and  each  stick  is  opened,  the  cap  with 
fuse  attached  being  inserted  into  each  premier  cartridge.  All  is 
now'  ready  for  “  charging  up,”  except  that  the  holes  are  not  all 
finished.  Presently  one  boy,  then  another,  comes  up  and  asks  for 
his  ticket,  stating  that  he  has  drilled  his  thirty-six  inches — his 
allotted  task.  In  some  cases  you  may  go  and  satisfy  yourself  that 
the  native  has  done  his  work  by  measuring  up  his  hole.  In  most 
instances,  however,  you  hand  the  native  his  ticket,  for  he  knows 
quite  well  that  you  will  soon  find  out  when  you  start  ‘  ‘  charging 
up”  whether  or  not  the  hole  has  been  fully  drilled.  When  the 
native  gets  his  ticket  off  he  marches  w'ith  drills  on  his  shoulder 
bound  for  the  c*ompound  and  ”  skoff.”  His  day’s  w’ork  is 
finished.  Between  half-past  two  and  three  o’clock  with  my  boss- 

boy,  who  carries  the  “tampers,”  and  my  “  piccaiiin  ”  who 
carries  the  dynamite,  I  proceed  to  my  first  working  place  to  com¬ 
mence  “  charging  up.”  Starting  from  the  bottom  of  the  stope, 
each  hole  in  succession  receives  its  dose  of  dynamite  and  tamping, 
the  whole  being  well  driven  home.  Charging  up  a  narrow  stope 
(sometimes  not  four  feet  high)  with  some  twenty  or  thirty  holes 
is  hard  work,  and  one  needs  a  moment’s  rest  on  completion. 

The  boys  who  have  not  fully  completed  their  task  are  only 
allowed  for  the  inches  they  have  drilled,  and  those  who  have  not 
drilled  at  least  eighteen  inches  get  a  “  loafer  ”  ticket,  instead  of 
the  ordinary  one,  which  in  1914  was  worth  to  them  two  shillings 
or  thereabouts. 

The  hours  for  blasting  vary.  Four  o’clock  is  about  the  average- 
hour  on  the  Rand.  Clearing  the  stopes  of  all  natives  one  aw'aits 
the  welcome  cry  of  “  Chesa !  ”  from  the  level  below.  This  is 
shouted  in  every  mine  before  lighting  up  and  is  the  signal  for 
those  on  the  upper  levels  to  follow  suit  as  well  as  being  a  warning 
cry.  Assisted  by  my  boss- boy  I  start  lighting  up.  A  minute 
suffices  for  the  operation.  It  has  to !  One  cannot  be  lethargic 
on  this  task.  All  that  remains  now  to  be  done  is  to  get  away  as 
promptly  as  possible.  With  the  mine  quivering  with  the  concus- 
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sion  of  the  sliots  going  off,  above,  below,  behind  and  in  front,  we 
wend  our  way  along  the  drive  to  the  station,  where  already  there 
is  a  crowd  of  miners  assembled  waiting  for  the  skip.  After  a 
short  wait  you  get  a  place  in  the  cage  and  up  you  go.  Soon  the 
gloom  of  the  mine  gives  place  to  a  grey  light  in  the  shaft.  God’s 
good  air  fills  the  nostrils  once  again ,  and  sky  and  clouds  greet  the 
eye  once  more.  On  reaching  the  surface  the  native  pay  tickets 
are  handed  in.  A  quick  wash  and  change — and  another  day  has 
passed. 


Johannesburg  is  a  second  New  York — both  in  point  of 
modernity  and  cosnioiwlitan  character  of  its  inhabitants.  It  is, 
further,  in  its  meteoric  rise,  the  Dawson  City  of  Africa.  Founded 
on  the  discovery  of  gold,  it  has  grown  from  a  few  tin  shanties  to 
a  handsome  city  in  not  much  more  than  a  quarter  of  a  century. 
Where  a  decade  or  two  ago  was  a  small  mining  camp  with  hard- 
beaten  tracks,  over  which,  long  teams  of  oxen  laboriously  pulled 
their  loads,  to-day  stands  a  well-built  town  with  excellent  roads 
over  which  run  the  latest  models  in  motor  cars. 

The  dwellers  in  Johannesburg  and  its  outskirts  along  the  Reef 
hail  from  every  corner  of  the  globe,  though  the  Far  Eastern 
representative  in  the  shape  of  the  much  missed  Chinaman  is  now 
no  longer  to  be  seen.  Every  nationality,  from  the  Polish  Jew  in 
all  grades  of  success  and  cleanliness  to  the  backveld  Boer,  goes  to 
swell  the  human  hive  in  Johannesburg.  Every  type  of  Britisher, 
from  the  Cornishraan  to  the  Australian ;  every  type  of  American , 
from  the  rough  Colorado  miner  to  the  up-to-date  Boston  engineer ; 
every  type  of  native  from  the  raw  Matabele  to  the  lazy  Zulu — is 
to  be  met  with  in  the  streets  of  Johannesburg.  The  town  is 
popularly  known  as  Jew-burg,  because  the  Chosen  wield  such  a 
vast  power  in  the  mining  world  of  the  Band. 

Johannesburg  obtained  its  reputation  for  wickedness,  which 
to-day  it  struggles  with  no  small  measure  of  success  to  retain, 
during  the  Boer  War  and  the  few  rosy  months  that  immediately 
followed.  This  unenviable  reputation  dies  hard. 

Saturday  night  in  town  is  the  night  of  the  week.  Pritchard 
Street,  one  of  the  principal  streets,  is  the  Saturday  night  meeting 
place  for  men  from  all  parts  of  the  Beef.  From  Boksburg  to 
Randfontem  workers  on  the  mines  flock  here  to  meet  their 
friends.  It  is  with  an  effort  one  makes  one’s  way  through  the 
crowds.  There  are  few'  women,  but  men  of  all  ages  and  descrip¬ 
tions.  Snatches  of  conversation  are  overheard  from  little  groups 
of  men  talking  together.  “What!  Have  you  left  the 
Simmer?’’  “Yes!  that  son  of  a  ...  of  a  mine-captain  fired 
me  ’’  is  the  reply  you  have  just  time  to  catch  before  you  are  in 
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the  midst  of  a  little  group  of  yongs  (i.e,  young  colonials)  who  are 
heatedly  discussing  the  merits  or  demerits  of  the  football  match 
that  afternoon  on  the  Wanderers’  ground.  You  elbow  your  way 
through  a  group  of  miners.  One  hears,  “  I  knocked  out  seventy 
last  month,  but  I  shall  be  .  .  .  lucky  if  I  make  thirty  this.” 
‘‘Cut  you?”  ‘‘Of  course  they  did,  the  .  .  .”  Words  quite 
unintelligible  to  a  stranger  in  this  little  world  of  mines  and 
miners,  but  not  to  the  man  who  is  part  and  parcel  of  it.  You  go 
on  elbowing  your  way,  catching  stray  remarks  of  those  who  are 
‘‘fired,”  are  ‘‘shiftbossing,”  are  “tramming,”  and  are  “fed 
up,”  the  latter  type  being  by  far  the  most  in  evidence. 

I  fear  the  clear  atmosphere  of  Johannesburg  contains  a  germ  of 
dissatisfaction,  for  nearly  everyone  who  lives  there  is  fed  up. 


A.  Loton  Ridoer,  F.R.G.S. 


GILBERT  AND  SULLIVAN.^ 


The  late  Arthur  Strong,  who  was  librarian  of  the  House  of  Lords, 
and  not  only  a  scholar  of  encyclopaedic  knowledge,  but  who 
also  had  a  rare  appreciation  of  all  the  arts  and  an  appreciation 
based  on  knowledge,  used  to  say  that  the  greatest  English  com¬ 
poser  England  had  produced  since  the  days  of  Purcell  was 
Arthur  Sullivan,  the  Sullivan  of  Pinafore  and  Ruddigore,  and  not 
the  Sullivan  of  the  Golden  Legend,  and  that  compared  with  him 
most  of  our  modem  composers  were  but  the  grammarians  of 
music.  He  may  have  been  right  or  wrong  about  modern  com¬ 
posers  ;  he  may  have  been  unjust ;  he  was  not  speaking  on  oath. 
But  it  is  certain  that  Sullivan  carried  on  the  true  tradition  of 
English  music,  or  rather  that  in  his  work  the  English  musical 
genius  that  produced  tunes  like  “  The  Girl  I  Left  Behind  Me” 
and  “  The  Bailiff’s  Daughter  of  Islington  ”  was  bom  again  and 
flowered  once  more  in  a  glorious  spring-tide.  The  melodies  in 
Sullivan’s  comic  operas  are  as  English  as  those  older  tunes,  that 
is  to  say,  as  English  as  a  picture  of  Constable,  a  lyric  of  Shake¬ 
speare,  as  English  as  eggs  and  bacon. 

No  foreigner,  however  painstaking,  or  how’ever  assimilative, 
can  cook  eggs  and  bacon,  just  as  no  Englishman  can  make 
French  coffee.  No  nation  can  learn  to  make  something  which  is 
]>eculiar  to  the  genius  of  another  nation.  The  most  striking 
instance  of  this  I  can  recall  was  the  case  of  aeroplane  manufac¬ 
ture  during  the  w’ar.  When  the  French  made  English  machines 
from  English  designs,  and  the  English  made  French  machines 
from  French  designs,  the  results  were  never  satisfactory.  A 
French  designed  machine  made  by  Englishmen  was  never  the 
same  as  a  French  machine,  and  an  English  designed  machine 
made  by  a  Frenchman  was  never  quite  like  an  English  machine. 
And  when  the  Germans  copied  either,  the  copy  though  accurate 
and  faithful  was  Teutonic. 

It  is  perhaps  because  Sullivan’s  lighter  music  is  so  essentially 
English  that  it  has  taken  years  to  obtain  serious  recognition.  The 
tunes  achieved  instant  popularity  because  they  w’ere  English, 
but  it  was  probably  because  of  this  instantaneous  and  widespread 
success  that  people  failed  to  perceive  the  rarity  and  the  value 
of  the  gifts  which  were  being  so  freely  bestowed  upon  them. 

(1)  Discourse  delivered  (with  Musical  Illustrations  by  Major  Geoffrey  Toye) 
before  the  Royal  Institution  on  June  2nd  by  Maurice  Barinq. 
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They  knew  the  tunes  were  catchy.  They  kept  on  humming 
them.  They  admitted  them  to  be  pretty  ;  but  they  did  not  realise 
their  inestimable,  their  unique  artistic  price.  They  felt  as 
people  feel  when  they  see  the  work  of  a  great  water  colourist,  or, 
indeed,  of  any  great  artist.  “  Oh,  anyone  could  do  that!  We 
could  do  it  ourselves  if  we  knew  how  to  paint  or  to  compose.”  It 
seemed  so  simple,  so  easy.  The  essentially  English  quality  of 
the  stuff  made  them  feel  this  all  the  more  strongly. 

The  tunes  seemed  as  easy  to  produce  as  the  improvisations 
of  a  schoolboy  playing  with  one  finger.  It  was  only  when 
Sullivan  was  dead,  and  after  many  years  of  experience  of  the 
barren  fruits  of  English  musical  comedy,  that  the  public  began 
to  wonder  whether  after  all  the  matter  was  quite  as  simple  as 
they  had  thought.  And  when,  after  many  years,  there  was  two 
years  ago  a  revival  on  a  large  scale,  in  London,  of  the  greater 
number  of  the  operas,  many  of  us  experienced  a  shock  sur¬ 
prise.  The  tunes  were  as  catehy  as  ever,  but  the  daintiness, 
the  elegance,  the  finish,  the  w’orkmanship,  the  beautiful 
businesslike  quality  of  the  work,  its  ease  and  distinction,  its 
infinite  variety,  forced  themselves  upon  the  attention  of  every¬ 
body.  The  large  public  recognised  at  once  that  here'  was  some¬ 
thing  which  not  everyone  could  do ;  and  that  nothing  at  all 
like  it  was  being  done,  or  had  been  done,  by  anyone  else  for 
years.  The  revival  of  The  Beggar's  Opera  underlined  the  fact. 
That  garden  of  English  melody  enhanced  the  authenticity  of 
Sullivan’s  gift.  It  endorsed  the  credentials  and  the  lineage  of 
his  music,  and  of  his  charm.  It  proved  that  he  was  no  bastard 
and  no  pretender,  but  a  rightful  heir  of  Purcell,  and  a  lawful 
representative  of  Merry  England.  What  a  joy  it  was,  we  all 
felt,  when  Gilbert  and  Sullivan  and  The  Beggar's  Opera  were 
revived,  to  hear  real  English  music  once  more !  Not  the  slosh 
of  ballad  concerts,  nor  the  jangle  and  rattle  of  ragtime  and  of 
modern  revues,  with  their  grating  metallic  tang  and  twang,  their 
exasperating  hesitations  and  their  alien  languor,  but  the  music 
of  the  Engli.sh  soil;  so  noble,  so  gay,  so  debonair,  so  beautiful. 
The  music  that  grew  in  England  like  wayside  flowers,  of  which 
Purcell  wove  garlands,  which  the  Cavaliers  put  in  their  velvet 
hats,  and  the  soldiers  of  the  Georges  wore  as  a  cockade  or  flung 
to  the  girls  they  left  behind  them ;  flowers  which  w’ere  then 
neglected  for  many  years,  until  Sullivan  planted  his  rollicking 
border;  flowers  which  were  forgotten,  buried  under  rubbish,  and 
artificial  and  tawdry  exotics,  until  the  war  at  moments  cleared 
those  weeds  away,  and  the  soldiers  in  Flanders  and  France 
marched  once  more  to  the  old  rhythms,  and  invented  preposterous 
but  entirely  English  words  to  the  native  airs  of  their  country. 
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Now  it  is  extremely  doubtful  whether  we  should  ever  have  been 
enriched  with  this  precious  legacy  of  English  music  if  Sullivan 
had  never  met  Gilbert,  It  is  to  this  marvellously  fortunate  con¬ 
junction  and  collaboration  that  w'e  owe  this  exuberant  and 
entrancing  revival  of  English  dance,  rhythm  and’ song. 

It  was  Gilbert’s  rhythms,  Gilbert’s  wit  and  fancy,  Gilbert’s 
fun  and  quaint  mockery,  Gilbert’s  whimsical  poetry  that  played 
the  part  of  the  blue-paper  packet  of  the  composite  Seidlitz 
pow’der,  and  when  mingled  with  the  w^hite-paper  packet  of 
Sullivan’s  music  produced  the  enchanting  effervescing  explosion. 
It  is  this  which  makes  it  impossible  in  talking  of  these 
operas  to  dissociate  Gilbert  from  Sullivan,  and  to  judge  either, 
as  far  as  the  comic  operas  are  concerned,  separately. 

The  Gilbert  of  the  operas  has  been  compared  to  Aristophanes ; 
and  the  comparison  has  been  said  to  be  a  wild  one.  To  place 
Gilbert  in  the  same  rank  as  Aristophanes,  it  is  said,  would  mean 
he  should  have  written  lyrics  as  beautiful  as  those  of 
Shakespeare.  But  to  compare  Gilbert  and  Sullivan  with 
Aristophanes  is  not,  I  think,  a  wild  comparison,  for  the  lyrical 
beauty  w’hich  is  to  be  found  in  the  choruses  of  the  Greek  poet, 
is  supplied,  and  plentifully,  by  the  music  of  Sullivan.  I  once 
heard  Anatole  France  say  that,  speaking  in  an  exaggerated  way, 
the  texts  we  possessed  of  the  plays  of  Aeschylus  were  in  reality 
librettos  of  operas  of  which  the  music  was  lost,  as  if,  for  instance, 
w^e  only  had  an  operatic  libretto  of  Hamlet  or  Faust.  If  the  Greek 
music  was  as  good  as  the  words  w’e  must  have  lost  a  good  deal ;  but 
we  can’t  tell.  It  has  perished.  Fortunately,  Sullivan’s  music  has 
not  perished  and  Gilbert’s  text  is  complete.  It  does  not  for  its 
purpose  need  to  be  any  better.  For  its  purpose  not  even  Aristo¬ 
phanes  could  have  improved  on  it,  because  the  point  about 
Gilbert’s  lyrics  and  Gilbert’s  verse  is  that  it  is  just  sufficiently 
neat,  lyrical  and  poetical,  besides  being  always  cunningly  in¬ 
comparably  rhythmical,  to  allow'  the  composer  to  fill  in  the  firm 
outline  he  has  traced  with  surprising  and  appropriate  colour. 

Take  these  four  lines  of  a  trio  from  the  First  Act  of  The 
Mikado  : — 

“  To  sit  in  solemn  silence  in  a  dull  dark  dock 
In  a  pestilential  prison,  with  a  life-long  lock, 

Awaiting  the  sensation  of  a  short,  sharp  shock 

From  a  cheap  and  chippy  chopper  on  a  big  black  block.” 

There  is  nothing  very  remarkable  about  this  happy  jingle,  but 
Sullivan’s  handling  of  it  makes  one  think  of  Bach. 

If  Gilbert  had  been  a  greater  verbal  poet,  a  poet  like  Shelley 
or  Swinburne,  there  would  have  been  no  room  for  the  music ;  the 
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words  would  have  been  complete  in  themselves;  their  subtle 
overtones  and  intangible  suggestions  would  have  been  drowned 
by  any  music,  however  beautiful.  As  it  is,  the  words  have  just 
enough  suggestive  beauty,  and  are  always  unerringly  rhythmical, 
and  this  is  just  the  combination  needed  to  enable  the  composer 
to  display  his  astonishing  musical  gift.  I  don’t  pretend  to  any 
musical  knowledge  whatever,  but  it  is  not  necessary  to  be  a 
trained  musician  to  recognise  and  to  feel  the  amazing  powers  of 
musical  rhythmical  invention  which  Sullivan  displays  throughout 
these  operas.  His  rhythmical  invention  seems  to  be  in¬ 
exhaustible  and  infinitely  various. 

You  have  exquisitely  funny  and  appropriate  rhythm  like  his 
setting  to  Euth’s  song  in  the  First  Act  of  The  Pirates  of 
Penzance  : — 

“  When  Frederic  was  a  little  lad  he  proved  so  brave  and  daring. 

His  father  thought  he’d  ’prentice  him  to  some  career  seadaring. 

I  was,  alas  !  his  nurserymaid,  and  so  it  fell  to  my  lot 

To  take  and  bind  ttie  promising  boy  apprentice  to  a  pilot. 

A  life  not  bad  for  a  hardy  lad,  though  surely  not  a  high  lot. 

Though  I’m  a  nurse,  you  might  do  worse,  tham  make  your  boy  a  pilot. 

“  I  wais  a  stupid  nurserymaid,  on  breakers  always  steering. 

And  I  did  not  catch  the  word  aright,  through  being  hard  of  heawing  ; 

Mistaking  my  instructions,  which  within  my  brain  did  gyrate, 

I  took  and  bound  this  promising  boy  apprentice  to  a  pirate. 

A  said  mistake  it  wais  to  make  and  doom  him  to  a  vile  lot, 

I  hound  him  to  a  pirate — you — instead  of  to  a  pilot.” 

Or  the  lilt  of  the  rollicking  duet  in  Ruddigore,  “Oh,  Happy  the 
Lily  when  Kissed  by  the  Bee  ;  or,  perhaps  most  surprising  of  all, 
the  sad,  endless  tangle  of  the  Ix)rd  Chancellor’s  nightmare  in 
lolanthe,  as  delirious  as  Tristan’s  fever  : — 

”  W’hen  you’re  lying  awaike  with  a  dismal  heatdache  and  repose  is 
tabooed  with  anxiety,” 

with  its  transition  at  the  end  in  which  the  notes  seem  to  smell  of 
dawn  and  dew  : — 

‘‘  But  the  darkness  has  passed. 

And  it’s  daylight  at  last. 

And  the  night  has  been  long. 

Ditto,  ditto,  my  song. 

And  thank  goodness,  they’re  both  of  them  over  !  ” 

But  one  need  hardly  say  that  the  most  salient  and  supreme 
of  Sullivan’s  gifts  is  that  of  tune  :  the  gift  of  pouring  out  a  stream 
of  beautiful  bubbling  melodies.  Most  of  these  tunes  are  part  of 
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the  permanent  furniture  and  limbo  of  our  minds.  They  are  on 
the  mouths  of  all  and  chiefly  on  the  lips  of  the  young.  They 
rise  in  the  heart  and  gather  on  the  lips  unbidden.  “Let  those 
who  are  inclined  to  think  Sullivan’s  melodies  too  facile  listen 
on  the  gramophone  to  the  duet  in  Ruddiyore,  “  The  Old  Oak 
Tree,”  or  turn  up  the  score  of  Princess  Ida  and  play  the 
quartette,  ‘‘  The  world  is  but  a  broken  toy,”  or  ”  Free  from 
his  fetters  grim  ”  in  The  Yeomen  of  the  Guard.  This  is  such 
a  beautiful  tune  that  the  public,  when  ^Ir.  Derek  Oldham  sang 
it  during  the  recent  revival,  never  even  encored  it.  They  were 
too  greatly  moved  to  do  so,  too  satisfied  hardly  even  to  applaud. 

Sullivan  has  another  gift  which  is  the  hallmark  of  great  art, 
the  gift  of  discretion,  of  leading  up  to  an  effect  in  such  a  way 
that  the  effect  w  hen  it  comes  seems  as  sudden  as  an  April  shower 
and  yet  as  inevitable  as  a  flower  opening. 

For  instance,  the  way  a  famous  song  is  led  up  to  in  Pinafore  :  — 

I  am  an  Englishman,  behold  me. 

He  is  an  Englishman  : 

For  he  himself  has  said  it,”  etc. 

Or  more  striking  still,  in  The  Mikado,  the  music  that  precedes 
the  phrase  : — 

“  For  he’s  going  to  marry  Yum-Yum.” 

Gilbert’s  favourite  opera  is  said  to  have  been  The  Yeomen  of 
the  Guard,  and  certainly  he  never  wrote  more  beautiful  words 
than  :  — 

“  Is  life  a  thorn  T 

Then  count  it  not  a  whit  ! 

Man  is  well  done  with  it  ; 

Soon  as  he’s  born 

He  should  all  means  essay 
To  put  the  plague  away  ; 

And  I,  war-worn, 

Poor  captured  fugitive. 

My  life  most  gladly  givti — 

I  might  have  had  to  live 
Another  morn  ! 

“  Is  life  a  boon  ? 

If  so,  it  must  befall 

That  Death,  whene’er  he  call. 

Must  call  too  soon. 

Though  fourscore  years  he  give. 

Yet  one  would  pray  to  live 
Another  moon  ! 

What  kind  of  plaint  have  I 
Who  perish  in  July  ? 

I  might  have  had  to  die. 

Perchance,  in  June  !  ” 
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And  Sullivan  never  wrote  anything  more  exquisite  than  the 
music  to  this,  nor  than  the  duet,  “  1  have  a  song  to  sing,  O,” 
and  the  unaccompanied  quartette,  “  Strange  adventure,”  in  the 
same  opera.  But  here  both  the  jxDet  and  the  conn)Oser  enter  into 
successful  rivalry  with  other  composers  of  the  past.  The  lyric, 
”  Is  life  a  boon?  ”  might  have  come  from  an  Elizabethan  song- 
book;  the  duet,  ”1  have  a  song  to  sing,  O,”  from  an  Italian 
opera.  I  would  like  to  give  oue  instance  of  something  which 
only  Gilbert  could  have  written  and  only  Sullivan  could  have 
composed.  An  instance  of  the  kind  is,  I  think,  the  quintette  in 
the  Second  Act  of  the  Sorcerer  : — 

•  “  I  rejoice  that  it’s  decided 

Happy  now  will  be  his  life. 

For  my  father  is  provided 
With  a  true  and  tender  wife. 

She  will  tend  him,  nurse  him,  mend  him. 

Air  his  linen,  dry  his  tears. 

Bless  the  thoughtful  fates  that  send  him 
Such  a  wife  to  soothe  his  years.” 

Xo  poet  except  Gilbert  would  ever  have  thought  of  the 
phrase,  ”  Air  his  linen,  dry  his  tears.”  No  composer  could  have 
clothed  the  words  more  appropriately  or  more  exquisitely. 
But  it  is,  perhaps,  in  loJanULC  that  Gilbert  and  Sullivan  display,- 
if  not  their  highest,  their  most  peculiar  qualities.  lolanthe  is, 

1  think,  the  most  Gilbertian  of  all  the  operas,  and  tlie  music  is 
l)eculiarly  characteristic  of  Sullivan.  Nobody  but  Gilbert  could 
have  imagined  the  Arcadian  shepherd,  who  is  half  a  fairy — a 
fairy  down  to  the  waist — but  his  legs  are  mortal  and  is  engaged 
to  a  ward  in  chancery ;  the  susceptible  Lord  Chancellor ;  the 
chorus  of  peers ;  the  philosophical  sentry  who  thinks  of  things 
that  would  astonish  you,  and  the  final  departure  of  peers  and 
fairies  to  fairyland  : — 

“  Up  in  the  sky 
Ever  80  high 

Pleasures  come  in  endless  series. 

We  will  arrange 
Happy  exchange. 

House  of  Peers  for  House  of  Peris.” 

In  this  opera  we  are  in  the  centre  and  capital  of  the  cloud 
cuckoo-land  of  Gilbert’s  invention,  the  headquarters  of  his 
fantastic  fairyland.  That  Gilbert  lived  in  fairyland,  or  rather 
that  he  created  a  fairyland  of  his  own,  is  a  fact  that  is 
often  overlooked.  He  is  credited  with  the  honours,  the 
supreme  honours,  of  topsy-turvy dom,  so  that  whenever  anything 
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peculiarly  contrary  to  common  sense  happens  in  the  public  life 
or  the  Government  of  the  country,  we  call  it  Gilbcrtiaii,  but  he 
is  not  as  a  rule  credited  with  the  glamour  of  magic.  And  yet 
that  he  possessed  the  secret  key  which  unlocks  the  doors  of  that 
tantalising  country  is  proved  by  the  verdict  of  those  who  are  the 
sole  and  only  judges,  namely,  children.  Children  know  that  the 
land  of  Ruddigore,  of  The  Gondoliers,  of  The  Mikado,  lolanthe, 
and  Patience  is  fairyland — the  real  thing.  Only  a  few  months 
ago  1  had  the  opportunity  of  comparing  the  opinions  of  some 
children  who  had  been  taken  to  see  first  Jack  and  the  Beanstalk 
at  the  Hippodrome  and  then  lolanthe.  Their  verdict  was  that 
lolanthe  was  a  real  pantomime,  and  that  Jack  and  the  Bean¬ 
stalk  in  its  modern  shape,  interlarded  with  political  allusions 
and  music-hall  tags,  was  not.  In  Gilbert’s  world  the  impossible 
is  always  happening.  The  Arcadian  shepherd  does  marry  the 
ward  in  Chancery.  Private  Willis,  of  the  Grenadier  Guards, 
does  sprout  little  red  wings,  and  the  Fairy  Queen  sees  to  it  that 
he  is  properly  dressed.  The  pictures  come  down  from  their 
frames-  in  Ruddigore,  and  the  picture  that  hangs  at  the  end  of 
the  gallery  in  a  bad  light,  comes  to  life  in  obedience  to  Gilbert’s 
inflexible  and  impossible  logic,  and  marries  his  old  love.  Even 
in  the  operas  where  there  are  no  actual  fairies  and  no  element  of 
the  suj^ernatural,  no  pictures  coming  to  life,  no  dapper  salesman 
brewing  love-philtres  as  in  the  Sorcerer ;  even  in  a  plain  satire 
such  as  Patience,  we  look  at  things  through  a  coloured  glass,  or 
a  glass  that  reveals  liidden  colours,  such  as  that  which  the  wizard 
gave  to  the  Prince  in  the  fairy  tale,  and  through  which  when  he 
looked  at  the  stars,  he  saw’  that  they  were  many-coloured  instead 
of  all  of  them  being  white.  They  would  he  many-coloured  looked 
at  through  such  a  glass,  of  course.  And  constaiitly  throughout 
this  opera  we  hear  the  horns  of  elfland  faintly  blowing, 
especially  w’hen  the  tw’enty  lovesick  maidens  languish  vocal  in  the 
valley,  or  when  they  lead  Bunthorne  like  a  heathen  sacrifice  with 
music  and  with  fatal  yokes  of  flowers  to  his  (and  to  their)  eternal 
ridicule. 

Or,  again,  when  the  Gondoliers  embark  on  board  the 
xebeque  and  set  sail  for  the  shores  of  Barataria  : — 

“  Away  we  go 

To  a  balmy  isl^, 

Where  the  roses  blow 
All  the  winter  while.” 

That  is  one  of  the  most  important  factors  in  the  power  of  Gilbert, 
who  here  again  was  able  to  find  a  purveyor  of  fairy  music  in 
Sullivan,  and  I  think  that  The  Mikado  has,  perhaps,  more  than 
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all  the  other  operas,  the  quality  of  a  fairy  tale,  although  there  are 
^  no  fairies  in  it. 

Another  important  factor  in  Gilbert’s  work  is  the  quality  of 
his  satire.  Some  people  detest  it.  It  affects  them  like  bitter 
aloes.  But  it  owes  its  enduring  permanence,  not  to  bitterness, 
for  it  is  never  really  bitter,  but  to  a  certain  breadth  and  force 
which  has  two  cardinal  merits.  Firstly,  that  of  being  dramatic, 
of  getting  over  the  footlights,  of  appealing  to  the  component 
parts  of  a  large  and  mixed  audience,  so  that  the  stalls  wdll  smile 
at  one  line  and  the  gallery  be  convulsed  at  another,  and  all  will 
be  pleased;  and,  secondly,  of  being  general  enough  to  apply  to 
the  taste  and  understanding  of  succeeding  generations.  Gilbert’s 
satire,  although  directed  at  the  phenomena  of  his  own  time,  had 
a  Moliere-like  quality  of  broad  generalisation,  which  applied  not 
only  to  the  fashions  and  follies  of  one  epoch,  but  to  the  eternal 
weaknesses  of  unchanging  human  nature. 

So  that  when  the  First  Lord  in  Pinafore  sings  : — 

“  Stick  close  to  your  desks  and  never  go  to  sea, 

And  you  may  all  be  rulers  of  the  Queen’s  Navee,” 

or  when  Private  Willis  says  that  every  boy  and  every  girl  that 
is  born  into  the  world  alive  is  either  a  little  Liberal  or  else  a 
little  Conservative,  the  words  go  quite  as  straight  home  to  a 
modern  audience  as  they  did  to  the  public  which  first  heard  them. 

But  although  Gilbert’s  satire  is  not  bitter,  it  is  undeniable  that 
it  sometimes  has  an  element  not  only  of  downrightness,  but  of 
harshness  in  it.  It  is  not  savage,  like  that  of  Juvenal  or  Swift, 
but  it  is  not  too  squeamish  for  a  knock-out  blow.  This  may 
sometimes,  and  does  sometimes,  ruffle  and  jar  upon  the 
sensitive.  But  these  easily  ruffled  persons  should  remember 
that  Gilbert’s  harshness  is  an  ingredient  which  is  to  be  found  in 
all  the  great  comic  writers;  in  Aristophanes,  in  Cervantes,  in 
Molifere,  and  indeed  in  any  comic  writer  whose  work  endures  for 
more  than  one  generation.  It  is  a  kind  of  salt  which  causes  the 
soil  of  comedy  to  renew  itself;  and  in  Gilbert’s  case  it  arises 
from  his  formidable  commonsense.  He  never  took  his  para¬ 
doxes  seriously  as  so  many  of  his  successors  did.  He  is  as  sensible 
as  Dr.  .Johnson,  and  sometimes  as  harsh.  Gilbert  has  often  been 
blamed  for  gibing  at  the  old.  It  is  true  that  his  jokes  on  the 
subject  of  the  loss  of  female  looks  are  sometimes  fierce  and  un¬ 
compromising.  Blit  they  are  mild  indeed  compared  with  those  oi 
Aristophanes,  Horace,  and  Molifere ;  and  on  closer  inspection, 
we  find  it  is  not  really  at  the  old  he  is  gibing,  but  at  the  old 
who  pretend  to  be  young ;  at  Lady  Jane’s  infatuation  for 
Bunthorne ;  at  Katisha’s  pursuit  of  Nanki  Poo.  Such  things 
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exist,  and  if  they  exist  we  must  not  be  surprised  if  satirists 
laugh  at  them  and  laugh  loud.  What  is  exceptional  in  Gilbert’s 
satire  is  that  he  combined  with  this  downright  strong  common- 
sense  and  almost  brutal  jninching  power  a  vein  of  whimsical 
nonsense  and  ethereal  fancy  which  generally  goes  with  more 
gentle  and  flexible  temperaments. 

The  third  cardinal  quality  of  Gilbert’s  work  is  almost  too 
obvious  to  dwell  ujxjn,  namely  his  wit,  both  in  prose  and  in 
rhyme  ;  his  neat  hitting  of  the  nail  on  the  head,  his  incomparable 
verbal  felicity  and  dexterity ;  and  the  peculiar  thing  about 
Gilbert’s  verbal  felicity  is  its  conversational  fluency.  He  uses 
the  words,  the  phrases  and  the  very  accent  and  turn  of  ordinary 
everyday  conversation  and  yet  invests  them  with  a  sure,  certain 
and  infectious  rhythm,  the  pattest  of  rhythm  ;  and  rhymes  that 
are  always  inevitable,  however  fantastic  and  far-fetched.  For 
instance  : — 


“  W  hen  the  coster’s  finished  jumping  on  liis  mother, 
On  his  mother, 

He  loves  to  lie  a-basking  in  the  sun, 

Tn  the  sun. 

Ah,  take  one  consideration  with  another, 

W’ith  another. 

The  policeman’s  lot  is  not  a  happy  one. 

Happy  one.” 


Or,  again  : — 


“  But  w'hen  the  breezes  blow, 

I  generally  go  below. 

And  seek  the  seclusion  that  a  cabin  grants. 

And  so  do  his  sisters  and  his  cousins  and  his  aunts.” 


We  find  the  same  pat  neatness  in  his  prose.  Take  Ko-Ko’s 
explanation  to  the  ’Mikado  :  — 

“  When  your  Majesty  says  ‘  let  a  thing  be  done,’  it’s  as  good 
as  done — practically  it  is  done — because  your  Majesty’s  will  is 
law.  Your  Majesty  says,  ‘  Kill  a  gentleman  !  ’  and  a  gentleman 
is  told  off  to  be  killed.  Consequently  that  gentleman  is  as  good 
as  dead — practically,  he  is  dead — and  if  he  is  dead,  why  not  say 
so?” 

Another  remarkable  fact  about  Gilbert’s  satire  is  this  :  Just 
those  subjects  which,  when  he  treated  them,  were  thought  to  be 
the  most  local  and  ephemeral,  have  turned  out,  as  treated  by 
him,  to  be  the  most  perennial  and  enduring.  Take  Patience,  for 
instance.  Patience  was  a  satire  on  the  aesthetic  craze  of  the 
’eighties.  It  was  produced  in  1881.  It  was  aimed  at  the  follies 
and  exaggerations  of  the  sesthetic  school — the  greenery-yallery, 
Grosvenor  -  gallery,  foot-in-the-grave,  hollow-cheeked,  long- 
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necked  and  long-haired  brood  of  devotees  of  blue  china  and 
peacocks’  feathers  and  sunflowers,  who  were  the  imitators,  the 
hangers-ou  and  the  parasites  of  a  group  of  real  artists  and  inno¬ 
vators,  such  as  Whistler,  Burne-Jones  and  Eossetti. 

Punch  started  the  campaign  of  ridicule,  and  Du  Maurier’s 
pictures  of  the  adventures  of  Maudle  and  Postlethwaite  towards 
the  end  of  the  ’seventies,  are  amongst  the  most  entertaining  and 
delightful  of  his  drawings.  Patience  is  said  to  have  killed  the 
phase  ;  but  outside  the  pages  of  Punch  it  is  doubtful  if  aesthetes 
were  really  very  beautiful,  and  Patience  w’as  based  on  the  legend 
of  a  few,  of  a  very  few,  people.  But  in  writing  this  satire, 
Gilbert,  if  he  magnified  the  follies  of  his  contemporaries,  hit 
the  bull’s  eye  of  a  wider  target.  He  struck  the  heart  of  artistic 
sham,  so  that  his  satire  is  appropriate  to  any  time  and  any  place. 

Wherever  there  is  real  art  there  is  always  exaggerated  imita¬ 
tion,  and  wherever  there  is  real  admiration  there  is  false  admira¬ 
tion,  too.  In  Bunthorne  and  Grosvenor,  Gilbert  drew  two  types 
which  sum  up  between  them  the  whole  gamut  of  artistic  preten¬ 
sion  and  humbug.  In  every  false  world  of  art  there  is  always  a 
Bunthorne  who  has  discovered  that  all  is  commonplace,  and  the 
burden  of  whose  song  is  “  Hollow,  hollow,  hollow.”  There  is 
always,  too,  a  Grosvenor,  the  apostle  of  simplicity,  who  is  ready 
to  write  ”  a  decalet,  a  pure  and  simple  thing,  a  very  daisy — a 
babe  might  understand  it.  To  appreciate  it,  it  is  not  necessary 
to  think  of  anything  at  all.”  There  is  always  a  rapturous  maiden 
ready  to  say  ”  not  supremely,  perhaps,  but  oh  so  all  but.” 

In  the  great  flood  of  latter-day  verse  the  school  of  Bunthorne 
still  exists  : — 

“  Oh  to  be  wafted  away 

From  this  black  Aceldama  of  sorrow. 

Where  the  dust  of  an  earthly  to-day 
Is  the  earth  of  a  dusty  to-morrow.” 

That  is  Bunthorne’s  ”  little  thing  of  his  own,”  called  ”  Heart 
Foam.” 

I  wull  not  quote  from  a  modern  Bunthorne — that  wrould  be  far 
too  dangerous — but  this  is  how  the  brilliant  parodist  of  Punch 
who  signs  himself  Evoe  travesties  the  modern  Bunthorne  : — 

“  Now  while  the  sharp  falsetto  of  the  rain 
Shampoos  the  bleak  and  bistre  square. 

And  all  seems  lone  and  bare, 

A  crimson  motive  floats  upon  the  breeze.” 

I  think  Bunthorne  would  have  been  proud  to  sign  these  lines. 

Grosvenor’ s  poem  began  : — 

“  Gentle  .Jane  was  as  good  as  gold. 

She  always  did  what  she  was  told.” 
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The  twenty  lovesick  maidens  are  with  us  still.  And  this 
school  of  elaborate  simplicity  still  has  disciples.  They  read  Freud 
and  they  paint  cubes,  and  they  listen  w'ith  rapture  to  the  music 
of  Skriabin,  and  the  more  unintelligible  they  find  it  the  better 
they  like  it.  This  doesn’t  at  all  mean  that  the  art  they  admire  is 
necessarily  sham,  any  more  than  the  art  of  Whistler  and 
Rossetti  was  sham  in  the  ’eighties ;  but  it  means  that  every  school 
of  art  has  always  had  and  always  will  have  foolish  disciples  who 
imitate  and  exaggerate  the  faults  of  the  master  without  being 
able  to  emulate  his  excellences. 

But  there  alw'ays  comes  a  moment  in  the  world  of  '^lake- 
believe,  whether  it  is  the  world  of  the  Pricieuses-Ridicules  oi  the 
world  of  Dadists,  when  the  voice  of  commonsense  will  come 
breaking  in,  like  the  chorus  of  Gilbert’s  heavy  dragoons.  The 
entry  of  these  dragoons  in  Patience  is  one  of  those  effects  which 
show  Gilbert’s  sure  instinct  for  stage  effect,  his  consummate 
stage-craft,  his  profound  knowledge  of  the  theatre.  The  sudden 
crash  of  the  brisk  music  of  commonsense  and  its  clash  w'ith  the 
Della-Cruscan  world  of  vaporous  nonsense  is  not  only  comic  but 
dramatic  and  scenic.  It  appeals  to  the  eye  as  well  as  to  the 
ear  and  the  mind.  It  is  comic  and  dramatic  by  the  contrast  it 
makes,  by  the  shock  of  surprise  it  gives,  and  the  incongruous 
situation  it  creates;  and  it  is  scenic  by  the  picture  it  presents. 
The  very  uniforms  conspire  with  their  brilliance  and  unabashed 
primary  colours  to,  as  Henry  James  would  say,  “  beautifully 
sw’ear  ”  with  the  Whistlerian  and  pre-Raphaelite  colours  and 
arrangements  in  pink  and  mauve  and  sage-green  of  the  rapturous 
maidens. 

To  some  people  the  chorus  of  those  heavy  dragoons  wdll  recall 
a  picture  of  an  epoch  that  is  as  far  away  now  as  Nineveh  and 
Tyre.  The  picture  of  London  of  the  ’eighties  ;  the  bands  playing 
‘  ‘  A  magnet  hung  in  a  hardware  shop  ’  ’  in  the  streets  in  the 
morning;  the  Park  in  the  afternoon,  crowded  with  elegant 
carriages,  barouches,  and  victorias,  a  highly-perched  dowager 
waving  a  small  gloved  hand  ;  Rotten  Row  in  the  morning,  crowded 
with  top-hatted  cavaliers  and  ladies  witching  the  world  with 
horsemanship  and  faultless  habits ;  the  photographs  of  Mrs. 
Langtry  and  the  professional  beauties  in  shop  windows;  the 
perfumed,  padded,  silken’  missives  of  8t.  Valentine’s  day ;  the 
little  flat  bonnets  wdth  bows ;  the  Du  Maurier  ladies,  haggard 
from  adoration,  green  with  love  and  indigestion  at  the  classical 
concerts;  and  the  Princess  of  Wales  driving  past  in  an  open 
carriage  as  beautiful  and  as  graceful  as  Queen  Alexandra.  And 
before  leaving  the  subject  of  Patience,  I  should  like  to  end  with 
one  quotation  which  contains,  I  think,  the  whole  essence  of 
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Gilbert  and  Sullivan,  so  that  if  this  song  alone  survived  we  should 
know  what  was  the  best  they  could  do,  both  of  them  : — 

“  Prithee,  pretty  maiden,  will  you  marry  me  ? 

Hey,  but  I’m  hopeful,  willow  willow  waley. 

I  may  say  at  once  I’m  a  man  of  propertee, 

Hey  willow  waly  O. 

Money  I  despise  it, 

Other  people  prize  it, 

Hey  willow  waley  O.” 

Gilbert  never  wrote  anything  better  than  that,  and  Sullivan,  as 
usual,  rose  to  the  occasion,  and  clothed  these  tripping  syllables 
with  a  most  delicate  vesture  of  melody,  in  w^hich  a  fairy-like 
pizzicato  accompaniment  falls  on  the  thread  of  tune,  like  dew- 
drops  on  gossamer.  If  this  song  had  had  German  or  Italian 
words,  and  had  reached  us  from  Vienna  or  Milan,  the  critics 
would  have  made  as  much  fuss  over  it  as  over  any  tune  in  Mozart. 

Cannot  you  imagine  it  being  warbled  by  an  Italian  welter¬ 
weight  prima  donna  and  a  luscious  Italian  tenor? 

“  Non  del  mio  amore  Donna  ti  scordar, 

Deh  !  esperauiza,  sorgi  in  cuore  mio, 

Dai  miel  soldi  non  ce  da  dubitar 
O  salice  senza  im  Addio.” 

Or  in  German  something  like  this  : — 

“  Willst  Du,  hiibscher  Jungfer,  nicht  mein  Wcibchen  sein 
Bin  Ich  doch  hoffnungsvoll,  O  weide  Wehe, 

Will  es  Dir  gleich  sagen  Hab’  ein  Schloss  am  Rhein  jai 
O  weide  Wehe.” 

Or  in  French : 

Charmante  bergere,  je  demande  ta  main  ! 

(Tremble  mon  coeur  comme  un  saule  pleureur  !) 

Sache  sans  mystere,  je  possede  un  moulin. 

(Oh  la  joie,  la  joie  fait  peur.) 

Or  words  to  that  effect.  I  don’t  pretend  that  they  are  correct. 
That  tune,  w’hen  Patience  was  first  produced,  was  whistled  in  the 
streets  and  taken  for  granted  as  one  of  the  popular  airs  of  the 
day ;  but  how  few  people  at  the  time  recognised  its  rarity  as  a 
gem. 

You  have  only  to  look  at  the  back  numbers  of  Punch  to  see 
how  niggardly  critical  opinion  of  all  shades  was  of  its  praise  of 
these  masterpieces  when  they  were  first  produced.  And  I 
remember  myself  hearing  grown-up  people  talking  of  them  as  if 
they  w’ere  so  much  scaffolding  for  the  display  of  the  actors  of 
the  day,  who,  we  must  not  forget,  w^ere  then,  as  they  still  are 
now,  quite  exceptionally  remarkable. 
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It  is  seldom  that  one  cast  included  two  such  exceptional  artists 
as  George  Grossraith  and  the  great  baritone  w’ho  has  just  left  us, 
Eutland  Bamngton.  They  did  more  than  perfectly  fill  their 
parts.  They  inspired  Gilbert  and  Sullivan  to  create  new 
characters  :  Grossmith  with  his  perfectly  natural  fantasy,  and 
Barrington  with  his  suave  imperturbable  gravity. 

It  must  be  a  comforting  thought  for  moderii  musicians  to  think 
that  it  takes  about  thirty  years  for  people  to  appreciate  their 
music  at  its  true  value,  even  when,  as  not  always  happens,  it 
wins  instantaneous  popularity.  But  when  Princess  Ida  was  first 
produced  the  verdict  of  Punch  and  of  the  public  was  :  “No 
Grossmith  part,”  just  as  they  now  might  say  ;  “  No  Leslie 
Henson  or  no  Nelson  Keys  part.” 

Sometimes,  as  in  the  case  of  Bizet,  a  masterpiece,  and  what 
was  to  prove  one  of  the  most  popular  of  operas,  namely.  Carmen, 
was  kept  for  years  unacted  in  the  drawer  of  a  manager. 

I  remember  once  during  Holy  Week  at  Moscow,  when  there 
was. a  fair  going  on  at  the  Kremlin,  seeing  a  little  old  man  hawk¬ 
ing  about  some  gold-fish  in  a  very  small  bottle. 

He'kept  on  piping  out  in  a  high  falsetto  ;  — 

“  Fish,  fish,  fish,  fish,  little  gold-fish. 

Who  will  buy  ?  ” 

“Who  will  buy?”  he  piped,  as  he  walked  up  and  down 
between  the  bookstalls  and  the  booths.  But  the  i)eople  bought 
toys  and  sugarplums,  clothes  and  books,  boots  and  old  odd 
volumes  of  Punch  and  John  Stuart  INIill  and  Mrs.  Humphry 
Ward — but  no  gold-fish. 

No  one  would  buy  the  little  gold-fish ;  for  men  do  not  recognise 
the  gifts  of  Heaven,  the  magical  gifts,  when  they  see  them.  In 
the  case  of  Gilbert  and  Sullivan  they  bought  at  once ;  but  they 
thought  that  the  gold-fish  were  as  common  as  dirt.  It  was  only 
when  the  sellers  were  dead  that  they  recognised  that  what  they 
had  been  buying  so  easily  and  so  cheaply  was  magical  merchandise 
from  fairyland  ;  that  there  was  nothing  to  match  it  and  nobody 
else  to  provide  anything  of  that  kind  any  more. 

Even  now,  it  is  doubtful  whether  Sullivan’s  music  has 
received  the  serious  recognition  it  deserves.  Critical  people,  the 
serious  that  is  to  say,  are  always  prone  to  despise  a  gold-fish 
because  it  is  gold  and  looks  pretty,  and  they  are  sometimes  in¬ 
clined  to  patronise  tunes  if  they  are  gay,  light  and  joyous.  Any¬ 
thing  in  art  that  is  ponderous,  serious,  complicated  and 
unintelligible  is  at  once  respected ;  but  if  a  tune  is  gay  and  easy, 
a  poem  rhythmical  and  well  rhymed,  a  picture  pleasantly  coloured, 
with  a  subject  that  is  perfectly  plain,  so  that  if  it  represents  a 
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field,  the  field  looks  like  a  field,  and  not  like  the  forty-second 
proposition  of  EucUd,  the  serious  are  inclined  to  look  at  it 
askance.  1  remember  in  1914  some  academicals  wrote 
indignantly  to  the  newspapers,  because  “Tipperary”  was  a 
popular  tune,  and  this  roused  Dr.  Ethel  Smyth,  a  judge  of  tune 
if  ever  there  was  one,  to  wrath ;  and  she  wrote  to  say  she  was 
certain  that  the  tune  of  “Tipperary”  would  have  delighted 
Schubert. 

Some  people  will  never  forgive  Sullivan  for  being  popular,  and 
never  admit  that  a  tune  which  can  be  as  infectious  as  small-pox 
in  a  slum  should  be  taken  seriously.  But  the  whole  point  of 
really  great  art  is  that  while  it  satisfies  the  critical  it  pleases 
the  crowd,  that  while  children  can  enjoy  it,  it  fills  the  accom¬ 
plished  craftsman  with  despair  at  being  unable  to  emulate  it  : 
Bunyan’s  Pilgrim’s  Progress,  Alice  in  Wonderland,  Gray’s 
Plcgy,  and  The  Midsummer  Night's  Dream  are  instances  in 
j)oint. 

But  there  is  no  reason  to  be  des|)ondent.  Gilbert  and 
Sullivan’s  operas,  always  popular,  are  now  receiving  the  best 
kind  of  recognition,  although  there  are  still  some  dissentient 
voices  and  still  some  implacable  high-brows.  And  they  are  as 
popular  with  the  young  generation  as  they  were  with  the  old. 
.About  this  there  is  no  possible  doubt  whatever ;  when  they  are 
given  at  the  Universities  now,  they  are  even  more  popular  than 
lectures  on  relativity,  and  the  undergraduates  crowd  to  them. 
About  their  pojnilarity  in  London  there  can  be  little  doubt  when 
])eople  are  ready  to  sit  outside  the  theatre  for  twenty-four  hours 
to  be  present  at  the  last  performance  of  the  season. 

At  the  Prince’s  Theatre  during  the  recent  admirable  revival  of 
the  operas,  there  was  something  in  the  atmosphere  of  the 
theatre  which  was  different  from  that  at  all  other  theatres  in 
London,  except  the  “  Old  Vic.”  You  felt  at  once  you  were 
forming  part  of  an  audience  that  definitely  knew  what  they  liked. 
They  were  there  to  enjoy  themselves,  and  they  knew  that  they 
icould  enjoy  themselves.  This  in  itself  is  to  some  people  in¬ 
valuable. 

The  operas  were  enjoyed  by  the  old  who  saw  them  through 
mists  of  many  memories,  and  who  were  not  disappointed  with 
their  present-day  interpretation.  They  were  enjoyed  by  the 
young,  and  they  came  as  a  revelation  to  those  who  had  never  seen 
them  before.  Children  found  in  them  the  most  magical  of  panto¬ 
mimes;  politicians,  the  keenest  and  the  most  actual  of  satires; 
musicians,  a  treasure-house  of  skill  and  invention  ;  writers  and 
playwrights,  an  ideal  of  verbal  felicity  and  stage-craftsmanship, 
far  beyond  their  reach. 
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One  night,  during  the  recent  revival  of  lolanthe,  I  was  sitting 
next  to  a  celebrated  modern  author  and  an  extremely  accom¬ 
plished  manipulator  of  words.  When  the  chorus  sang  :  — 

“  To  say  she  is  his  mother  is  a  bit  of  utter  folly  ! 

Oh,  fie  !  Strephon  is  a  rogue  ! 

Perhaps  his  brain  is  addled  and  it’s  very  melancholy  ! 

Taradiddle,  taradiddle,  tol  lol  lay  !  ” 

he  said  to  me,  “  That’s  what  1  call  poetry,”  and  he  added  that 
he  thought  that  the  most  permanent  and  enduiing  achievement 
of  the  Victorian  age  would  be  neither  that  of  Tennyson, 
Browning  or  Swinburne,  or  Gladstone,  Disraeli  and  Parnell,  or 
Darwin,  Huxley  and  Ball,  but  the  operas  of  Gilbert  and  Sullivan. 
I  am  inclined  to  agree  with  him ;  and  1  should  not  be  in  the 
least  surprised  if,  in  ages  to  come,  people  will  talk  of  the  age 
of  Gilbert  and  Sullivan,  as  they  talk  of  the  age  of  Pericles. 
Perhaps  they  will  confuse  fact  with  fiction,  and  the  children  of 
the  future  will  think  that  trials  by  jury  in  that  amusing  age  were 
conducted  to  music ;  that  pirates  and  ixilicemen  hob-nobbed  at 
Penzance;  that  Strephon,  the  Arcadian  Shepherd  brought  about 
the  reform  of  the  House  of  Ijords ;  that  the  Bolshevik  Revolution 
took  place  in  Barataria ;  and  the  Suffragist  movement  happened 
at  Castle  Adamant. 

In  thinking  of  the  triumph,  and  the  permanent  popularity,  of 
these  operas  and  the  excellent  manner  in  which  they  are  pro¬ 
duced  and  interpreted  at  the  present  day,  it  is  impossible  not 
to  regret  that  we  should  only  be  able  to  hear  them  during  a  short 
season  at  intervals  of  two  years. 

What  we  want  is  a  permanent  Opera  House,  where  not  only 
Gilbert  and  Sullivan,  but  all  other  English  music,  such  as  The 
Beggar's  Opera,  and  foreign  music  too,  should  be  done  all  the 
year  round. 

What  a  grand  opportunity  is  here  for  a  model  millionaire  such 
as  Gilbert  would  have  invented,  to  create  a  permanent  Gilbert  and 
Sullivan  House,  at  which  other  operas  might  be  acted,  new 
operas  produced,  and  old  operas  revived.  Perhaps  such  a  man 
will  turn  up  one  day ;  for  although  all  millionaires  are  not  model, 
some  of  them  are  musical. 


Maurice  Baring. 
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EEPUBLICAN  ABSOLUTISM  IN  GERMANY  :  A  LETTER 
FROM  BERLIN. 

Berlin,  Augtist  11th. 

The  Bavarian  Minister- President  to-day  left  this  city,  carrying 
in  his  pocket  a  treaty  with  the  Republic  which  settles  temporarily 
the  revived,  but  in  principle  immemorial,  dispute  between 
Federalists  and  Centralists.  To-day,  also,  the  Reichstag  cele¬ 
brated  the  Third  Anniversary  of  the  Weimar  Constitution.  The 
coincidence  of  dates  is  no  accident.  Wakes  may  be  celebrated  as 
joyously  as  birthdays;  and  if  the  Reichstag  celebrates  to-day, 
while  it  let  the  two  earlier  anniversaries  pass  almost  without 
notice,  it  celebrates  in  the  inverted  joyousness  of  the  wake.  The 
Weimar  Constitution,  if  fragments  saved  by  Bavaria  are 
excepted,  no  longer  exists.  It  has  been  replaced  by  a  system  of 
party  and  bureaucratic  absolutism,  which  is  Republican  in  name  : 
Republican  in  that  it  is  unlike  the  sometimes  reactionary  but 
always  pedantically  legalist  system  of  the  last  Hohenzollems, 
and  entirely  Republican  in  its  resemblance  to  the  present  methods 
of  the  Republic  of  Moscow.  That  is  the  position  after  the 
constitutional  revision  put  through  in  the  wild  panic  and  wdld 
haste  inspired  by  the  assassination  of  Dr.  Rathenau.  The  new 
policy  is  thorough,  and,  again  with  the  Bavarian  exception,  it 
has  been  thoroughly  put  through.  But  the  Bavarian  Republic, 
paradoxically  uniting  Royalist  sentiments  which  are  perhaps  un¬ 
desirable  from  German  and  international  standpoint  with  a 
proper  devotion  to  its  local  liberties  and  to  sane  Constitutionalism, 
appeared  as  a  skeleton  at  the  Constitution’s  wake.  Bavaria’s 
own  feelings  are  mixed.  She  has  gained  her  main  points,  and 
has  rejected  with  success  the  Republic’s  claim  that  it  can  dictate, 
and  that  the  states  must  give  way.  But  though  the  agreement 
.signed  between  Count  licrchenfeld  and  ]>.  Wirth  prevents  what 
a  fortnight  ago  looked  like  open  breach  and  secession,  and  will 
certainly  temporarily  check  Berlin’s  designs  for  administrative 
centralisation  and  party  despotism,  the  germs  of  future  quarrels 
between  states  and  republics  remain.  , 

If  new  quarrels  of  the  same  kind  do  arise,  the  Wirth'  Cabinet, 
or  rather  the  incendiary  Left  extremists,  on  whom  it  largely 
depends,  wdll  bear  the  responsibility.  Panic,  haste  and  levity  on 
the  part  of  violent  Republicans,  who  four  years  ago  were  mostly 
violent  Monarchists,  are  the  cause  of  the  internal  crisis  which 
has  prevailed  since  the  terrorist  act  against  Dr.  Rathenau  on 
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June  24th.  Before  that  act,  both  the  Royalist-Eepublican  and 
Centralist-Federalist  oppositions  were  weaker  than  at  any  time 
since  the  war,  and  were  rapidly  weakening.  In  earlier  important 
issues,  the  Wirth  Cabinet  never  showed  panic,  much  less  haste; 
and  a  certain  laziness  and  indifference  of  the  Chancellor  served 
him  by  accident  well.  Finances  were  allowed  to  drift  and  the 
mark  exchange  to  decline  because  the  Chancellor  could  not  keep 
his  promise  of  a  year  ago  to  cease  financing  Beparations  by  selling 
paper  marks;  and  the  result  has  been  entirely  good,  for  while 
the  threatened  military  sanctions  and  political  dissolution  were 
avoided,  the  finances  (which  are  not  at  all  the  same  thing  as  the 
mark  exchange)  are  far  better  than  a  year  ago,  and  beyond  com¬ 
parison  better  than  they  were  two  years  back.  Eefusing  to  cure 
crises  with  crises  is  a  sound  policy.  But  the  Eathenau 
assassination  crisis  has  been  cured  by  a  whole  series  of  crises. 
Being  a  clever  man  and  a  good  patriot,  Eathenau  would  turn  in 
his  grave  if  he  knew  that  in  his  name  the  German  i^eople  had 
deliberately  got  rid  of  its  Constitution,  substituting  a  system  of 
anti-legality  and  licence  which  has  no  parallel  outside  Eussia ; 
and  has  ostensibly  done  all  this  in  the  defence  of  the  Constitution 
itself.  The  Cabinet  and  its  supporters  of  all  parties  lost  their 
nerves.  The  Terrorist  plot  was  magnified  not  only  into  a 
universal  murder  conspiracy,  but  into  an  organised  movement 
equipped  with  sufficient  force  to  overthrow  the  Eepublic.  This 
exaggeration  had  as  much  relation  to  truth  as  the  weekly  swelling 
of  the  Eeichsbank’s  note  circulation  has  to  the  increase  of  real 
money.  France  in  the  extravagances  of  the  Dreyfus  affair  was 
a  dead  [xiol  compared  with  the  wild  German  jiolitical  sea  in  the 
first  weeks  after  Eathenau’s  death.  Murder  and  counter-revolu¬ 
tion  were  smelt  on  every  side.  No  politician  or  private  citizen 
who  was  in  the  remotest  way  connected  with  the  anti- 
Governmental  Eight  jiarties  escaped  the  charge  of  plotting  or 
sympathising  with  murder,  or  of  being  “  the  real  murderer.” 
The  incitements  and  denunciations  of  Left  politicians  and  Press 
exceeded  far  in  violence  and  unreason  the  attacks  from  the 
Monarchist  side  which  the  Cabinet  declared  to  be  responsible 
for  Eathenau’s  death.  The  Eepublic  was  in  no  danger  what¬ 
ever.  Individual  prominent  politicians,  it  was  true  (and  is  still 
truer  after  the  Eepublic ’s  excesses  of  repression),  were  in  danger 
of  violence  from  a  handful  of  ^Nfonarchist  criminals  who  believe 
that  service  of  the  Eepublic  is  treason  to  lawful  royalty,  and 
that  the  inevitable  acceptance  of  international  humiliations  by 
ministers  is  treason  to  the  nation.  But  governments  are  not 
overthrown  by  murder.  They  are  overthrown  by  military  force, 
or,  if  the  military  are  inert,  by  street  insurrection.  Here  no 
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anti-Kepublican  military  force  exists ;  and  the  Kapp  revolt 
showed  that  the  street  has  the  will  and  power  to  sustain  the 
Republics  even  when  frightened  ministers  desert  their  posts. 
The  universal  murder  plot  was  an  equal  absurdity.  After  pages 
of  denunciations  of  “  the  real  murderers,”  after  hundreds  of 
arrests,  and  after  the  liberal  exercise  by  the  Cabinet  of  its  new 
extra-Constitutional  powers,  the  police  were  able  to  hold  only 
twenty-three  persons,  mostly  youths  and  all  insignificant ;  and 
only  against  a  few'  of  these  is  raised  the  charge  of  any  direct 
association  with  plots  to  kill. 

The  Republic,  to  repeat,  was  not,  and  is  not,  in  danger.  The 
blunder  of  the  panic-stricken  politicians  who  altered  the  Con¬ 
stitution  and  provoked  the  crisis  with  Bavaria  lay  in  their 
identification  of  the  safety  of  the  Republic  with  their  own  safety, 
and  even  with  their  own  comfort  and  immunity  from  criticism. 
A  republic  really  faced  by  danger  would  direct  its  exceptional 
measures  against  those  individuals  and  agencies  from  which  it 
feared  overthrow'al.  But  since  the  day  of  Dr.  Rathenau’s  death 
the  Wirth  Cabinet  has  been  rushing  out  decrees  and  laws  aimed 
not  at  securing  the  state  order  provided  by  the  Constitution,  but 
at  securing  its  own  members  and  securing  other  prominent 
politicians  belonging  to  its  friendly  parties,  and  giving  them,  in 
flat  violation  of  the  Constitution,  a  privileged  position  which  no 
other  citizens  enjoy.  For  new  penal  legislation  there  was  the 
sufficient  excuse  that  the  present  law  and  the  present  administra¬ 
tion  of  justice  give  no  sufficient  guarantees  against  violence  to 
the  person  or  against  traduction.  Not  long  ago,  the  murderer 
of  Talaat  Bey  was  acquitted,  and  the  murderers  of  M..  Vladimir 
NabokolT  got  off  without  even  the  longest  term  of  penal  servi¬ 
tude,  though  both  crimes  were  as  carefully  plotted  as  Rathenau’s. 
Libel  and  slander  may  be  indulged  in,  even  to  the  extreme  of 
accusing  innocent  persons  of  murder,  at  cost  of  a  small  fine. 
If  penal  law's  really  act  as  deterrents  there  was  every  reason  for 
making  Germany’s  more  drastic.  The  Cabinet,  however,  de¬ 
cided  that  while  mere  obscure  citizens  need  no  extra  protection, 
successful  politicians  (if  they  belong  to  the  majority  parties)  do ; 
and  the  Rathenau  murder  was  hardly  known  from  the  new's- 
papers  before  this  new  princijfle  of  criminology  appeared,  not  as 
outcome  of  legislation,  but  in  shape  of  an  administrative  decree. 

The  German  Constitution  (particularly  in  the  Articles  114, 
115,  117,  123,  124  and  153)  contains  the  usual  guarantees  of 
inviolability  of  the  j^erson,  freedom  of  assembly,  of  association, 
and  of  the  Press;  and  it  further  contains  a  provision,  usual  in 
Continental  Constitutions,  providing  for  the  administrative 
suspension  of  these  guarantees  when  public  security  is 
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endangered.  The  Government,  says  Article  48,  “can  take  the 
necessary  measures.”  The  Cabinet  used  this  power  without 
waiting  for  the  Iteichstag.  But  it  was  not  content  with 
suspending  the  guarantees.  A  mere  suspension  of  these  would 
not  have  served  its  purpose,  as  abuses  of  the  guarantees  would 
normally  express  itself  in  mob  violence,  and  (except  from  some 
of  the  Cabinet’s  own  supporters  and  from  the  Communists)  no 
such  violence  was  apprehended.  So  the  administrative  Verordnuny 
proclaimed  extravagant  punishments  for  offenders  against  the 
security  or  comfort  of  the  new  privileged  class.  This  class  was 
defined  not  only  as  Federal  ministers  and  as  ministers  of  any 
state,  but  as  [jersons  (so  long  as  they  are  Republicans)  who  have 
at  any  time  been  ministers  of  any  state.  This  goes  pretty  far ;  but 
the  Verordnung  went  further.  When  the  Constitution  declared 
that  the  Government,  without  legislative  power,  “  can  take  the 
necessary  measures,”  it  meant  that,  apart  from  suspension  of 
guarantees,  military  force  might  be  employed  against  threatening 
disorders,  but  did  not  mean  that  the  criminal  law  could  be 
amended  by  decree.  This  is  plain  from  the  context ;  and  results 
further  from  the  enactment  that  single  state  governments  have 
a  right  to  “take  necessary  measures”  although  the  ordinary 
criminal  law  is  the  same  for  the  whole  Republic.  Yet  the 
Verordnung  proclaimed  summarily  capital  punishment  for 
offences  (not  actual  murder)  which  are  not  capital  under  ordinary 
law,  and  again  only  if  these  offences  are  directed  against 
ministers  or  ex-ministers.  Had  this  strange  cabinet  (technically, 
Presidential)  claim  of  a  right  to  put  citizens  to  death  by  decree 
come  before  a  German  court  it  would  certainly  have  been  re¬ 
jected.  Article  109  of  the  same  Constitution  from  which  the 
Cabinet  claimed  to  derive  its  extraordinary  powers,  declares  that 
“  all  Gennans  are  equal  before  the  law,”  but  the  decree  de¬ 
clared  that  all  Germans  are  not  equal,  inasmuch  as  a  citizen 
must  be  put  to  death  for  an  offence  against  a  privileged  German, 
which  had  it  been  committed  against  an  unprivileged  German 
would  have  meant  only  a  slight  punishment.  The  claim  never 
came  before  a  court ;  because  hardly  was  the  decree  issued  when 
the  chief  of  its  temporary  measures  were  perpetuated  in  a  “  Law 
for  the  Defence  of  the  Republic,”  and  servile  execution  of  this 
law  was  ensured  by  the  creation  of  party-political  courts  with 
the  extraordinary  power  of  putting  to  death  citizens  who  offend 
against  the  new  privileged  Republican  office-holding  caste. 

The  Law  for  the  Defence  of  the  Republic  was  one  of  five 
new  measures.  The  minor  four  measures  established  a  Federal 
Criminal  Police,  amended  the  Officials’  Discipline  Law,  with 
the  aim  of  ensuring  a  Republican  Bureaucracy,  amnestied  certain 
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classes  of  criminals  on  condition  that  they  are  good  Eepublicans, 
and  voted  75,000,000  marks  for  the  combating  of  anti- 
Republican  aspirations.  The  Law  for  the  Defence  of  the 
Republic,  though  in  some  respects  less  violent  than  the  temporary 
V erordnung ,  is  as  a  permanent  measure  much  more  objectionable. 
It  abolishes  the  Constitutional  guarantees  for  the  practically 
indefinite  term  of  five  years,  and  establishes  also  for  five  years, 
by  means  of  fearful  penalties,  the  vicious  and  demoralising  system 
of  special  protection  and  immunity  against  criticism  for  the 
privileged  class  which  the  Prussian  Minister  of  the  Interior  calls 
“prominent  and  popular  personalities.”  For  this  prolongation 
is  given  the  official  excuse  that  the  Republican  fanatics  want 
repression  for  their  enemies  and  privilege  for  their  friends  after 
even  the  pretext  of  assassination  plots  has  ceased.  In  the  Reich¬ 
stag,  on  the  5th  July,  the  Federal  Minister  of  the  Interior,  Dr. 
Foster,  explained  why  the  Cabinet  could  not  content  itself  with 
maintaining  the  V erordnung  as  long  as  necessary,  and  'then 
restoring  the  Constitution.  “  We  cannot,”  said  Dr.  Foster,  “  be 
satisfied  with  an  instrument  by  use  of  which  we  can  master  only 
the  present  political  situation,  which  situation  may  have 
entirely  changed  in  a  few  weeks.’*’  The  present  situation  re¬ 
ferred  to  consisted  of  violent  Monarchist  abuse  of  Ministers  and 
of  threats  of  further  assassinations.  The  V erordnung  consisted 
mainly  of  measures  against  these  offences.  If  the  present 
situation  entirely  changed,  said  the  Government  in  effect,  and 
abuse  and  threats  ceased,  a  five  years’  law,  embodying  the 
V erordnung  measures,  was  all  the  more  necessary.  This  was 
an  obvious  absurdity,  because  if  the  situation  entirely  changed, 
the  particular  measures  of  the  law  would  not  suit  any  new  situa¬ 
tion.  The  parties,  however,  were  in  no  mood  for  logic.  Their 
^  demonstrations,  before  the  law  got  through  the  Reichstag,  will 
show  how  far  extremism  went.  The  official  draft  provided 
capital  punishment  for  membership  of  associations  among  the 
aims  of  which  is  assassination.  This,  if  severe,  w'ould  have  been 
reasonable  enough  were  it  not  that  conspiracy  against  the  life  of 
less  important  persons  than  office-holders  and  ex-office-holders 
remained  mildly  punishable  by  ordinary  law.  But,  while  the 
draft  enacted  capital  punishment  only  if  the  accused  knew  that 
murder  of  an  office-holder  was  among  his  association’s  aims,  the 
Socialist  party  formally  submitted  an  amendment  extending 
capital  punishment  to  members  who  did  not  know  but  who  ought 
to  have  known ;  and  the  delicate  question  whether  an  accused 
ought  to  have  known  was  to  be  decided  by  a  court  of  politician 
judges  and  without  a  jury.  The  draft,  and  various  amendments 
in  various  stages,  teemed  with  extravagances.  One  actually  pro- 
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claimed  penal  servitude  of  indefinite  term  for  the  ugly  but  in  no 
ways  dangerous  offence  of  slandering  the  (official  or  ex-official) 
victim  of  a  murder;  and  another  enacted  that  foreigners  not 
resident  in  Germany  could  be  sent  to  gaol  for  five  years  for  in¬ 
sulting,  also  when  not  in  Germany,  the  Eepublican  flag. 

The  Law  for  the  Defence  of  the  Bepublic  had  to  be  treated  as 
an  amendment  to  the  Constitution.  Apart  from  the  repeal  of  the 
Constitutional  guarantees,  it  repealed,  as  stated.  Articles  109  and 
also  Article  105,  Vhich  declares  that  ‘‘exceptional  courts  are 
not  allowed.”  The  Republican  Constitution  is,  however,  extra¬ 
ordinarily  easy  to  amend.  In  Bismarck’s  Constitution,  only 
simple  Reichstag  vote  was  necessary,  but  fourteen  Bundesrat 
votes  (out  of  58)  could  defeat  an  amendment.  The  Republic’s 
Constitution  can  be  amended  by  a  two-thirds  majority  of  the 
Reichstag,  and  by  a  two-thirds  vote  of  a  two-thirds  quorum,  that 
is  by  four-ninths  of  the  Reichstag.  Under  conceivable  conditions 
it  would  be  easier  to  amend  the  Constitution  than  to  pass  an 
ordinary  law.  The  Constitution  solemnly  lays  down  supposedly 
inviolable  principles  (^.f/.,  integrity  of  property),  and  proceeds 
summarily  to  declare  that  they  may  be  violated  by  a  mere 
ordinary  law,  not  by  Coilstitutional  amendment.  For  all 
practical  purposes,  and  in  spite  of  the  written  Constitution, 
Germany  has  the  English  system  of  making  a  Constitution  by 
parliamentary  vote,  without  the  traditions  and  precedents  which 
check  British  Parliaments.  The  Law  for  the  Defence  of  the 
Republic  passed  wdth  ease.  In  the  Reichsrat,  despite  strong 
Bavarian  opix)sition,  it  secured  48  votes  against  18.  In  the 
Reichstag  it  was  voted  by  303  votes  against  102.  It  was  opposed 
by  the  Gefman-Nationals,  by  the  two  Bavarian  parties,  the 
Communists,  and  some  memliers  of  the  Volkspartei.  The 
German-Nationals,  who  are  ■Monarchists,  dishonestly  admitted 
that  the  Republic  needed  protection,  and  honestly  characterised 
the  law’  as  a  ‘‘  melancholy  document  of  one-sided  party  politics.” 
The  last  description  was  true ;  and  official  speakers  left  no  doubt 
of  the  truth  when  they  declared  that  the  law  was  exclusively 
intended  for  use  against  the  Right.  It  was  not  meant  to  be  used 
against  the  Commimists ;  and  though  its  Press-suppression  clauses 
are  particularly  drastic  they  were  not  applied  against  publication 
of  a  proclamation  dated  ^Foscow  inciting  the  working-classes  to 
overthrow  the  bourgeois  Republic. 

The  severer  penal  clauses  of  the  Law  for  the  Defence  of  the 
Republic  follow  the  Verordnung  precedent  by  aiming  exclusively 
at  the  defence  of  ministers  or  ex-ministers.  Membership  of  an 
association,  one  of  whose  aims  is  to  murder  ministers  or  ex- 
ministers,  is  a  capital  offence  only  if  an  attempt  is  made.  If  no 
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attempt  is  made  the  punishment  is  penal  servitude.  These  clauses 
would  be  unexceptionable  were  all  citizens  given  the  same 
protection.  The  other  penal  clauses  are  pure  products  of 
hysteria.  Five  years’  imprisonment  is  the  penalty  for  slandering, 
or  even  for  insulting  the  memory  of,  any  minister  or  ex-minister 
who  has  fallen  a  victim  to  assassins ;  for  expressing  approval  of 
such  a  murder,  and  even  for  assaulting  a  minister  or  ex-minister. 
In  certain  cases  the  penalty  is  unlimited  fine,  that  is  complete 
confiscation  of  property.  Five  years  and  a  fine  of  one  million 
marks  are  the  penalty  for  publicly  abusing  the  constitutional 
republican  form  of  government  (federal  or  state) ;  and  lest  this 
drastic  penalty  be  mistakenly  taken  as  really  meant  to  defend 
the  Republic,  "  abusing  the  constitutional  form  ”  is  qualified  as 
“  by  means  of  slandering  or  insulting  a  member  of  the  Govern¬ 
ment.”  Other  provisions  perpetuate  the  suspension  of  Consti¬ 
tutional  guarantees,  more  or  less  in  the  sense  of  the  V erordnung . 
Meetings  may  be  forbidden,  associations  dissolved,  and  news¬ 
papers  suppressed.  These  clauses  are  less  objectionable  than  the 
earlier,  because  they  at  least  do  not  smell  of  the  anarchical  doctrine 
of  lese-majesU  in  favour  of  politicians  who  are  in  power  or  who 
have  been  in  power  and  will  return  to  power  with  ease  if  they 
can  with  impunity  call  their  opponents  liars  and  bribe-takers  and 
put  opponents  w’ho  retort  with  the  same  coin  into  gaol.  But  in 
the  conflict  with  Bavaria  the  less  harmful  clauses  played  an 
imjiortant  role,  because  power  is  given  to  Federal  authorities  to 
exercise  the  new  repres.sion  within  state  boundaries.  A  chief 
point  in  Bavaria’s  revolt  against  the  Republic  was  her  declaration 
that  w'ithin  her  territory  her  own  officials  and  not  the  Federal 
Government  should  exercise  the  special  powers  created  by  the 
law. 

The  law'  for  the  defence  of  the  Republic  would  be  a  hope¬ 
lessly  weak  instrument  were  its  execution  left  to  the  ordinary 
criminals’  courts.  The  ordinary  courts  are  lenient.  The  legal 
maximum  punishments  are  light ;  the  latest  notions  of  psycho¬ 
pathology  are  liberally  applied,  and  no  ordinary  court  would  send 
a  citizen  to  gaol  for  five  years  for  calling  a  small  tradesman  who 
happened  at  some  time  to  have  been  an  amateur  (Republican) 
minister  in  Oldenburg  or  .\nhalt  a  fool.  Further,  the  courts  are 
non-political,  and  there.fore,  according  to  honest  democratic 
opinion,  in  sympathy  w'ith  the  murder  of  Democrats,  The 
remedy  for  this  vicious  state  of  justice  is  the  ”  Staatsgerichtshof 
zum  Schutze  der  Republik.”  The  Constitution  declares  not  only 
that  exceptional  courts  are  not  allowed,  but  adds  that  ”  no 
citizen  shall  be  withdrawn  from  the  jurisdiction  of  his  law'ful 
judges,”  and  defines  lawful  judges  as  ”  independent  and  subject 
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only  to  the  law,”  appointed  for  life,  and  irremovable.  The 
clauses  establishing  a  State  court  for  defence  of  the  Eepublic 
violate  all  of  these  principles.  The  chief  violation  is  tlie  pro¬ 
vision  (welcomed  with  Left  cheering  when  announced  in  the 
Reichstag)  that  the  majority  of  the  judges  shall  not  be  profes¬ 
sional  jurists,  but  laymen.  The  original  Bill  enacted  three 
jurists  and  six  laymen,  the  Socialists  insisted  on  two  jurists  and 
five  laymen.  The  Extraordinary  Court,  which  in  aims 
resembles  the  Bolshevik  ”  Revolutionary  Tribunals,”  deals 
with  offences  under  Paragraphs  1  and  2  of  the  Law  for  the 
Defence  of  the  Republic,  and  with  part  of  Paragraph  3,  that  is 
with  offences  punishable  by  death,  penal  servitude,  long  terms 
of  imprisonment,  and  unlimited  fine.  The  Court  is  a  political 
court,  has  been  so  officially  denounced  by  Bavaria,  and  must 
inevitably  be  such,  for  no  person  expects  that  the  jurists  and 
laymen  will  be  indiscriminately  chosen  from  the  ranks  of 
Republicans  and  Royalist  German-Nationals.  The  Government 
has  itself  declared  that  the  Law  for  Defence  of  the  Republic  is 
for  use  exclusively  against  the  Right.  Whether  the  Federal 
Criminal  Police,  created  by  a  separate  law,  will  in  these  con¬ 
ditions  make  for  the  personal  security  of  the  non-privileged ,  non¬ 
office-holding  majority  is  doubtful.  The  plan  for  such  a  police 
dates. from  1912,  and  was  originally  non-political.  The  new  law 
establishes  at  Berlin  a  central  police  office  subject  to  the  Federal 
Minister  of  the  Interior;  compels  the  State  and  local  police  to 
co-operate  and  take  instructions  from  the  new  police ;  and 
authorises  the  new  police  to  operate  independently  in  any  state, 
district,  or  city.  The  final  law  in  the  budget,  the  Officials’ 
Discipline  Law,  requires  active  support  of  the  Republican  state 
form  from  officials,  and  forbids  officials  as  private  individuals  to 
demonstrate  their  aspirations  to  alter  the  Constitution  even  when 
such  activity  is  allowed  by  the  Constitution  and  by  the  laws. 
Officials  who  refuse  to  swear  allegiance  to  the  Republic  automati¬ 
cally  lose  their  position ,  and  officials  of  over  a  certain  rank  may  be 
summarily  dismissed  in  the  interest  of  the  Republican  state  form. 

The  Republic,  one  may  judge  from  all  these  rejections  of  the 
principles  of  its  Constitution,  is  in  a  very  desperate  mood.  In 
modern  times  only  a  Bolshevist  Republic  went  so  far,  and  then 
only  when  its  existence  was  genuinely  and  increasingly 
threatened.  If  the  Governments  of  Plehve  and  Sipyagine 
shrank  from  such  measures  in  the  worst  days  of  Russian  reaction , 
the  logical  reader  will  reason  that  a  Republic,  being  a  more 
precious  institution,  can  properly  claim  greater  privileges  than  a 
mere  monarchy,  and  note  that  whereas  Wilhelm  II.,  who  by  no 
means  neglected  his  dignity,  could  be  insulted  at  cost  of  six 
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weeks  in  a  fortress  (in  fact,  he  had  the  sense  to  order  a  cessation 
of  Use-majesU  prosecutions),  five  years  is  the  penalty  for 
impeaching  the  rectitude  or  infallibility  of  any  of  the  scores 
of,  at  best,  nonentitie.s  who  have  since  1918  held  office  in  German 
states.  Bismarck,  at  a  time  when  Socialists  were  regarded  with 
pious  horror,  and  immediately  after  tw'o  attempts  had  been  made 
on  the  life  of  his  sovereign,  was  satisfied  with  penalties  of  500 
marks  and  imprisonment  of  one  year.  The  Eepublic,  however, 
is  thorough,  and  leaves  no  doubt  that  it  wdll  have  a  deterring 
crop  of  executions,  penal  servitude,  imprisonment,  and  confisca¬ 
tion.  Dissolutions  of  associations,  dismissals  of  officials  without 
specific  charge,  and  suppressions  of  newspapers  are  in  full  force. 
Seven  provincial  presidents  were  dismissed  on  one  day.  A 
Biirgermeister  has  been  8ust)ended  from  office  merely  because  of 
neglect  to  attend  a  Rathenau  celebration.  The  Berlin  Lokal- 
Anzeiger,  a  Conservative  but  entirely  law-respecting  journal,  was 
susiJended  for  three  weeks  for  publishing  a  Munich  despatch 
giving  someone  else’s  view  that  the  Law  for  the  Defence  was 
“  a  victorious  stage  on  the  fdrward-marching  World-Revolution.” 
To  the  Prussian  Minister  of  the  Interior  this  was  ”  an  insult 
against  members  of  the  Federal  Government  ”  ;  and  according 
to  the  Federal  Government,  as  expressed  by  the  official  news 
agency,  the  writer  was  ‘‘  a  frivolous  poison-mixer,”  who 
”  through  lying  and  stupid  assertions  incites  uncritical  and 
credulous  men  to  crime.”  The  wffiole  ugly  and  ridiculous  system 
which  intelligent  Germans  called  Gesinnungsschniiffelei  is  in 
full  force ;  even  to  the  extent  of  spying  by  ministerial  command 
on  the  ”  state  sentiment  ”  of  schoolgirls,  providing  for  ”  sufficient 
extirpation”  of  dynastic  stamps  on  sealing  wax,  and  innumer¬ 
able  other  puerilities  of  a  kind  which  only  the  inaner  autocracies 
thought  worth  their  attention,  and  which  if  ridicule  really  killed 
would  put  an  end  to  the  Republic  far  more  surely  than  a 
hundred  successful  murder- plots  of  the  Organisation  C. 

The  opposition  to  this  extraordinary  orgy  of  panic  by  the 
Republic  of  Bavaria  is,  if  one  ignored  the  terrified  minorities  in 
the  other  states,  the  only  opposition  so  far  made.  It  is  no 
accident.  The  old  Bavarian  interests  are  liberty  from  Berlin’s 
administrative  meddling  and  personal  liberty.  Bavaria  has  had 
a  bad  name  for  reaction  since  the  Revolution ;  but  Bavaria , 
unlike  the  more  fortunate  German  states,  has  had  a  bad  experi¬ 
ence  of  Bolshevik  Government,  and  she  has  no  particular  love 
of  the  semi-Bolshevik  methods  propounded  in  Berlin  as  the  only 
.safeguard  of  the  Republic.  Under  the  Hohenzollerns,  Bavaria, 
with  South  Germany  as  a  whole,  w'as  progressive.  When  respon¬ 
sible  Government  was  unheard  of  in  Prussia;  and  when  certain 
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North  German  statelets  had  actually  no  Constitutions  at  all, 
Bavaria,  under  the  late  Count  Hertling,  afterwards  Chancellor, 
made  the  first  trial  of  Parliamentarism.  The  dislike  of 
Centralism  which  Treitschke  derided  as  der  bajuvarische  Particu- 
larismm,  but  which  Bismarck  had  to  take  into  account,  was  as 
much  a  legitimate  devotion  to  local  ideals  and  customs  as  an 
expression  of  its  originally  dynastic  origin.  If  Bavaria  is 
Royalist  to-day,  the  cause  is  not  local  confidence  in  the  return 
of  the  Wittelsbach  dynasty,  but  disappointment  at  the  results 
of  the  centralisation  which  the  Republic  heedlessly  brought. 
“  If  in  the  Reichstag,”  said  the  Bavarian  envoy  to  Berlin,  Herr 
von  Preger,  ‘‘a  member  declared  that  eighty  per  cent,  of 
Bavarians  are  Monarchists,  at  least  as  many  Bavarians  believe 
that  the  creation  of  a  Monarchy  in  present  conditions  would  be 
sheer  insanity.”  Bavarians,  it  is  true,  take  no  particular  care 
not  to  hurt  the  Republican  sentiments  which  predominate  else¬ 
where.  A  member  of  the  Munich  Cabinet  expressed  his 
nation’s  ‘‘imperishable  thanks”  to  the  deposed  dynasty;  and 
Bavaria’s  plans  for  compensation  of  the  Wittelsbachs,  including 
art  treasures,  state  forests  valued  at  £‘4,000,000,  and  a  permanent 
allowance  which  is  practically  a  Civil  List,  have  gone  farther 
than  financial,  not  to  mention  |)olitical,  wisdom  would  allow. 
The  Republic  brings  the  more  serious  charge  that  Bavaria  is  a 
jumping-ofT  place  for  Royalist  plans  for  the  rest  of  Germany, 
and  even  for  assassination  plans.  After  Kapp,  part  of  the 
Ehrhardt  Brigade  lived  comfortably  on  Bavarian  soil ;  in  Bavaria 
the  Orgesch  and  Orka  organisations  flourished ;  Munich  is,  or 
was,  a  centre  for  joint  action  by  Russian  and  German 
Monarchists ;  and  there  was  at  least  a  suspicion  that  Munich 
police  ofi&cials  associated  with  the  notorious  Organisation  C., 
whose  real  function  was  the  supply  and  equipment  of  assassins. 
Count  Lerchenfeld  replied  to  these  charges  that  Bavaria  is  the 
happy  hunting  ground  of  reactionary  Prussian  emigres ;  but  he 
might  have  added  that  Bavaria  did  not  keep  these  intriguers 
sufficiently  under  watch.  When  this  is  admitted,  the  fact 
remains  that  most  of  Berlin’s  charges  against  Munich  have  no 
better  foundation  than  Berlin’s  charges  that  every  citizen  who 
stands  a  little  to  the  Right  of  the  Government  Coalition  is  ‘‘  the 
real  murderer”  of  Rathenau  or  Erzberger.  The  abuse  of 
Bavaria  in  the  Berlin  Press  is  unjustified,  and  its  effect  has  been 
an  increase  of  the  very  natural  estrangement  caused  by  the 
Centralist  measures  of  the  Constitution  and  subsequent  laws. 
The  time  was  ripe  for  open  quarrel  before  Rathenau  was  killed ; 
and  the  heedless  repressive  measures  of  Berlin  w'hich  follow'ed 
that  tragedy  would  have  caused  a  quarrel,  even  if  they  had  not 
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be€n  aggravated  by  new  Centralist  schemes  of  a  kind  which 
nearly  every  Bavarian  with  good  reason  distrusts. 

The  policy  of  Bavaria  towards  the  Law  for  the  Defence  of  the 
Republic  and  the  Federal  Police  Law  were  expressed  by  Herr 
von  Preger  to  the  Reichstag  Commission,  with  the  statement 
that  the  second  law  was  even  more  objectionable  than  the  first — 
how  objectionable  is  shown  by  the  fact  that  Munich  actually 
gave  orders  to  arrest  the  Berlin  police  agents,  who  (before  the 
Law  was  passed)  appeared  on  Bavarian  soil.  The  inclusion  of 
Bavaria  in  the  Empire,  Preger  reminded  the  Reichstag,  was  not 
easily  digested ;  and  since  the  Revolution  ‘  ‘  considerable  dis¬ 
illusion  with  the  Republican  connection  ”  (eine  weitgehende 
Reichsmudigkeit)  has  prevailed. 

In  the  place  of  the  Monarchy,  which  in  the  old  Empire  was 
the  chief  supporter  of  German  unity,  the  National  Assembly 
had  set  the  unitary  state,  with  result  that  the  separate  states 
had  more  or  less  lost  their  independent  existence.  The  idea  of 
the  unitary  state  has  indeed  not  been  fully  put  into  effect ;  but 
essential  rights  which  the  separate  states  had  continued  to  enjoy, 
sovereignty  over  communications,  finance,  the  Army,  and  the 
right  of  law-making,  have  in  great  measure  gone  over  to  the 
Republic,  this  without  the  consent  of  the  Bavarian  population 
or  of  the  Bavarian  Jjandtag.  The  National  Assembly  did  not 
ask  for  this  consent,  but  announced  that  the  Republic  would 
make  its  own  Constitution.  .  .  .  The  Bavarians  have  honestly 
tried  to  get  along  with  this  Constitution,  but  that  has  not  always 
been  made  easy  for  them  by  the  Republican  Government.  It 
was  at  least  expected  that  further  infringements  upon  what 
competences  remained  to  the  states  would  be  avoided ;  but  un¬ 
luckily  ever  new  infringements  have  txjine.  .  .  .  Left  to  the 
states  to-day  is  only  sovereignty  in  the  domains  of  Justice  and 
Police,  without  which  no  state  would  any  longer  have  a  right 
to  the  title  “  state.” 

Justice  and  Police  sovereignty  were  both  taken  from  Bavaria 
by  the  new  laws.  The  Police  law  was  regarded  with  double 
suspicion  when  it  transpired  that  the  spy  Leoprechting  who 
supplied  false  news  to  France  was  employed  by  Berlin  to  supply 
false  news  about  Bavaria.  On  this  score,  and  on  the  score  of  the 
supposed  conscious  aim  of  Berlin  to  prepare  a  Bolshevist  Revo¬ 
lution,  Bavaria  lost  its  head  as  badly  as  Berlin  lost  hers  over  the 
imaginary  royalist  counter-revolution.  To  this  delusion  was 
due  the  easy  indulgence  show'n  by  Berlin  to  those  Com¬ 
munist  Terrorists  who,  without  sacrificing  their  quarrel  with  the 
‘‘  bourgeois  Republic,”  provisionally  helped  in  the  good  cause  of 
terrorising  the  common  enemy  on  the  Right. 
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The  official  Bavarian  repudiation  of  the  Law  for  the  Defence 
of  the  Republic  began  with  an  unofficial  demonstration  of  the 
Bavarian  Volkspartei.  This  party,  with  66  members  out  of 
the  97  in  the  Lerchenfeld  Cabinet  Coalition,  is  the  strongest  in 
the  Landtag.  On  the  24th  July  the  Lerchenfeld  Cabinet  issued 
its  own  V erordnung ,  which  was  the  first  and  main  act  of  its 
defiance.  The  V  erordnung,  did  not  mention  the  Police 
Law.  While  accepting  the  Law  for  the  Defence  of  the  Republic 
in  the  main,  thp  V erordnung  qualified  some  of  its  clauses, 
and  declared  that  the  execution  of  other  clauses,  which  the  law 
entnisted  to  Federal  authorities,  should  be  executed  only  by 
Bavaria’s  own  officials.  This  applies  to  the  right  of  dissolving 
associations,  forbidding  meetings,  and  suspending  publications, 
in  all  of  which  the  Bavarian  Minister  of  the  Interior  replaces 
the  Federal  Minister.  Further,  the  Court  for  the  Defence  of 
the  Republic  is  entirely  repudiated  and  replaced  by  the  Bavarian 
National  Courts.  The  V erordnung  begins  with  a  justification 
of  this  repudiation  of  a  Federal  law.  Mentioning  that  the 
Reichstag  has  passed  a  law'  for  the  defence  of  the  Republic,  it 
complains  that  for  the  trial  of  certain  offences  is  created  a 
court  which  as  a  whole  is  composed  neither  of  prdtessional 
judges  nor  of  juries,  but  of  “  persons  chosen  for  political 
reasons.” 

The  'Bavarian  nation,  proceeds  the  V erordnung,  in  over- 
w'helming  majority  sees  therein  a  violation  of  the  principles  of 
state  order,  of  the  principles  of  real  democracy,  and  an  abandon¬ 
ment  of  the  principles  of  the  Weimar  Constitution.  The  con¬ 
tents  of  the  law,  and  the  manner  in  which  it  was  passed  against 
the  well-grounded  opposition  of  the  Bavarian  Government,  have 
aroused  in  Bavaria  an  extraordinary  agitation,  so  that,  at  least 
w'ithin  Right-Rhine  Bavaria,  serious  disturbances  and  the  imperil¬ 
ling  of  public  security  may  be  expected  if  the  law  is  put  into 
force  w'ithout  any  qualification. 

The  law  was  therefore  put  into  force  by  'Bavaria  with  the 
qualifications  mentioned  above.  The  effect  was  to  declare  a 
Federal  Law  which  was  passed  in  valid  form  for  the  whole 
Republic,  and  w'as  unquestionably  constitutional,  in  that  it 
revoked  the  best  part  of  the  Constitution  in  the  constitutionally 
provided  way,  invalid  in  one  state.  The  reception  of  this  act  in 
Berlin  equalled  for  fury  the  reception  of  the  news  of  the 
Rathenau  murder.  The  Cabinet  held  a  meeting  and  declared 
that  Bavaria’s  action  was  unconstitutional  and  null.  The 
declaration  w’as  bad  in  law'.  For  while  the  Federal  Law  was 
good  law,  the  Bavarian  rejection  was  equally  good.  'Bavaria 
quite  properly  justified  her  action  on  the  same  48th  Article  of 
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the  Constitution  which  the  Federal  Government  had  invoked  to 
legalise  the  first  unlucky  Verordnung.  This  Article  not  only 
authorises  the  Eepublican  Government  to  take  necessary 
measures,  and  to  over-ride  the  laws  in  case  of  urgent  necessity, 
but  it  gives  the  same  power  in  the  same  conditions  to  any 
state  government.  The  paradoxical  situation  was  :  (1)  Berlin 
on  basis  of  Article  48,  first  issues  its  decree  imposing  exceptional 
measures  on  ground  that  the  Eathenau  murder  was  a  threat  to 
security  and  order ;  (2)  Berhn  perpetuates  the  decree  in  a  five- 
years’  law  on  the  same  ground ;  (3)  Munich  declares  that  certain 
provisions  of  the  Berlin  law  are  themselves  a  threat  to  security 
and  order,  and  rejects  them  under  the  same  Article  48. 
Obviously  the  Constitution-makers  never  imagined  that  a  law 
which  was  only  just  framed  to  prevent  disorder,  could  be  sus¬ 
pended  on  the  ground  that  it  would  cause  disorder,  but  in  leaving 
full  discretion  to  both  Federal  and  state  governments  the  Con¬ 
stitution-makers  took  risks,  and  technically  Count  Lerchenfeld 
was  in  the  right.  But  the  same  Article  48  declared  that  the 
emergency  measures  of  a  state  must  cease  on  the  demand  of  the 
Federal  Government.  Bavaria’s  defiance  was  therefore  legally 
unimpeachable  as  long  as  it  was  not  revoked  by  Berhn,  but 
Berhn  had  a  right  to  revoke  it.  The  question  which  agitated 
Germany  during  the  following  fortnight  was,  would  Berlin  dare 
to  exercise  this  undoubted  right?  Exercise  of  the  right  on  paper 
needed  only  the  signature  of  the  President.  But  it  was  almost 
certain  that  Bavaria  would  refuse  to  obey,  and  (thereafter  con¬ 
stitutionally  in  the  wrong)  would  defy  the  Republic  to  put  the 
law  in  force. 

A  fortnight  ago  the  situation  looked  more  than  critical. 
Berlin  hot-heads  rejoiced  at  the  thought  of  an  open  collision 
with  the  hated  Munich  royalists,  and  clamoured  that  the  Cabinet 
should  summarily  declare  the  Bavarian  Verordnung  revoked. 
The  Munich  newspapers,  among  which  only  the  Socialist  organs 
supported  Berhn,  implied  that  secession,  if  necessarily  at  the 
cost  of  Civil  War,  was  not  far  off.  The  Wirth  Cabinet,  which 
had  kept  losing  its  head  on  every  development  of  the  crisis  for 
a  month,  fortunately  lost  its  head  again,  and  instead  of,  exercising 
its  undoubted  right  to  revoke  Bavaria’s  Verordnung,  sent  a 
humbly  remonstrative  letter,  through  the  President,  suggesting 
negotiations.  Bavaria’s  action,  wrote  Herr  Ebert,  “consti¬ 
tutes  a  serious  disturbance  of  German  unity,  and  were  similar 
steps  taken  by  other  states  would  endanger  the  Republic’s  exist¬ 
ence.’’  The  letter  pressed  for  an  immediate  reply.  Count 
Lerchenfeld  took  a  week  to  reply,  and  replied  in  a  by  no  means 
conciliatory  way.  Not  only  did  he  persist  that  his  Verord- 
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nung  was  constitutionally  sound,  but  added  that  he  would 
refrain  from  further  constitutional  argument  “  because  a  merely 
formally  legal  decision  would  provide  no  solution  of  a  question 
which  essentially  hes  in  the  political  domain.”  This  quaUfi- 
cation  was  a  plain  threat  to  resist  by  force ;  while  my  Verord- 
nung  is  so  far  constitutionally  good,  it  meant,  the  Ee public  can, 
also  constitutionally,  repeal  it ;  but  if  the  Eepublic  resorts  to  that 
”  formally  legal  decision,”  Bavaria  will  on  grounds  of  higher 
pohcy  retort  with  a  formally  illegal  defiance.  The  letter  ended 
with  a  demand  for  ”  lasting  guarantees  that  the  rights  of 
sovereignty  of  the  states  will  not  without  their  consent  be 
abolished  or  diminished.”  This  demand,  too,  is  a  defiance  of 
the  Eepublic,  because  under  the  Constitution  the  states  have  no 
reserved  rights  that  cannot  be  taken  from  them  without  their 
consent.  Even  under  the  old  Constitution  the  reserved  rights, 
for  abolition  of  which  an  interested  state’s  own  consent  was 
necessary,  only  concerned  armies,  railways,  and  posts.  Under 
the  Eepublican  Constitution  even  territory  may  under  certain 
conditions  be  taken  from  one  state  and  added  to  another  without 
the  loser’s  consent. 

The  agreement  which  Count  Lerchenfeld  to-day  took  back  to 
Munich,  and  which  is  signed  as  a  formal  inter-state  Treaty 
by  him  and  Dr.  Wirth,  contains  a  complete  surrender  to  Bavaria 
on  this  last  point,  and  partial,  mostly  very  humiliating  surrenders 
on  others.  Bavaria  undertakes  to  withdraw  its  Verordnung 
of  24th  July  by  at  latest  the  18th  August.  The  rest  of  the  long 
document  is  a  list  of  concessions  by  the  Eepublic.  The  new 
State  Court  is  practically  abandoned.  For  trial  by  it  will  be  Sent 
‘  ‘  only  such  cases  as  are  so  important  that  their  decision  by  a 
supreme  court  of  the  Eepublic  seems  desirable.  The  submission 
of  cases  to  the  local  authorities  will  therefore  be  the  rule.”  The 
Federal  Government  next  gives  its  pledge  to  abandon  political, 
though  not  lay  courts.  ”  In  the  choice  of  members  of  the  State 
Courts,”  says  the  Treaty  (it  is  doubtful  whether  ever  a  Govern¬ 
ment  made  a  necessary  concession  in  so  shameful  a  form),  ”  all 
partiality  will  be  avoided.  The  choice  will  first  of  all  be  made 
from  the  point  of  view  of  personal  fitness  for  judicial  activity.” 
Further,  the  special  interests  of  the  states  will  be  taken  into 
account  in  choosing  judges.  What  special  state  interests 
ought  to  be  regarded  in  passing  death  sentences  is  not  made 
clear.  The  next  concessions  concern  the  Officials’  Discipline 
law.  Here  the  Federal  Government  abandons  its  right  to 
remove  or  suspend  the  operations  of  Disciplinary  Courts  without 
consent  of  the  state  in  whose  territory  the  court  sits ;  the  officials 
who  sit  on  the  Courts  shall  be  chosen  from  among  officials  resid- 
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ing  in  the  state  concerned.  Whereas  the  law  allows  the  Govern¬ 
ment  “  in  the  interest  of  the  consolidation  of  the  Bepublican 
state-form  ”  to  dismiss  officials  of  over  a  certain  rank,  the 
Cabinet  undertakes  to  dismiss  no  official  whose  work  is  confined 
to  one  state  without  first  consulting  the  Government  of  the  state. 
The  provisions  of  the  Federal  Criminal  Police  law  are  radically 
altered  in  favour  of  the  states.  The  Federal  Criminal  Police 
loses  its  authority  to  act  independently,  and  must  carry  on  its 
operations  through  the  state  criminal  police.  On  the  great 
question,  the  question  of  Federal  and  State  rights,  which  really 
embraces  all  the  above,  the  Bepublican  Government  gives  way. 
The  political  developments  of  the  last  years,  begins  the  clause, 
have  caused  fear  in  certain  states  that  the  Bepublic  consciously 
aims  at  limiting  state  competence.  This  is  untrue.  The  exten¬ 
sion  of  Federal  competence  has  been  made  inevitable  by  political 
conditions  due  to  “external  pressure.”  “As  far  as  can  be 
humanly  foreseen,  this  development  has  now  reached  its  end. 
The  Federal  character  of  the  Bepublic  and  the  state  individuality 
of  the  states  are  recognised  by  the  Constitution.  The  Federal 
Government  has  no  wish  to  transgress  the  constitutional  com¬ 
petences  of  the  Bepublic  by  arrogating  to  itself  the  rights  of 
sovereignty  of  the  states.”  With  a  compliment  to  the  cultural 
value  of  state  heterogeneity  the  Treaty  ends. 

The  Treaty  will  undoubtedly  propitiate  Bavaria.  But  legally 
and  constitutionally  it  is  only  one  additional  curidsity  for  the 
museum  of  legal  and  constitutional  curiosities  supplied  by  the 
Rathenau  crisis.  Some  of  the  concessions  made  by  Dr.  Wirth 
in  matter  of  the  Defence,  Officials,  and  Federal  Police  laws  are 
obvious  transgressions  of  these  laws,  and  properly  they  require 
an  amendment  of  the  laws.  The  declaration  on  the  Centralist- 
Federalist  issue  may  be  highly  satisfactory  to  the  states,  but  it 
has  no  value  except  as  an  expression  of  the  present  Cabinet’s 
will.  While  it  is  true  that  “the  Federal  character  of  the 
Republic  and  the  state-individuality  of  the  states  are  recognised 
by  the  Constitution,”  the  Constitution  does  not  guarantee  either. 
Except  in  the  shape  of  reserved  rights,  that  is,  in  right  of  veto 
by  individual  states  concerned,  no  guarantee  is  possible.  As  the 
great  mass  of  Democrats  and  nearly  all  Socialists  stand  for 
greater  or  for  complete  centralisation,  probably  the  movement 
will  continue.  In  that  case  new  collisions  with  whatever  state 
finds  that  its  interests  are  overridden  are  inevitable.  And  as 
Bavaria  has  with  complete  success  dared  the  Bepublic  to  exert 
an  undoubted  right,  other  states  may  follow  suit. 


Robert  Crozier  Long. 
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As  in  the  past  there  was  a  tendency  to  interpret  sea  power 
exclusively  in  terms  of  men-of-war,  so  now  it  is  assumed  that  as 
a  result  of  the  Washington  Conference  the  race  for  sea  power  has 
ceased  and  that  there  is  no  further  cause  for  anxiety.  Two  mis¬ 
conceptions  underlie  these  conclusions.  While  the  Washington 
Conference  has  arrested  the  rivalry  in  capital  ships  which 
threatened  to  complete  the  bankruptcy  of  a  war-exhausted  world, 
it  has  apparently  given  an  impetus  to  the  construction  of  light 
cruisers,  destroyers,  and  submarines.  The  United  States, 
France  and  Japan  have  in  hand  considerable  programmes,  which 
are  being  carried  out  in  strict  accordance  with  the  terms  of  the 
Washington  Naval  Treaty.  In  this  country,  though  provision 
has  been  made  for  laying  down  next  spring  two  capital  ships  in 
accordance  with  the  agreement  reached  with  the  other  maritime 
Powers,  the  slips  in  our  shipyards  support  the  keel  of  not  a  single 
war-ship,  except  one  experimental  submarine.  That,  however, 
is  a  subject  demanding  separate  treatment  on  another  occasion. 
The  immediate  concern  is  with  the  other  aspect  of  sea  power, 
and  the  one  of  more  importance  in  present  conditions — its  com¬ 
mercial  aspect — which  supplies  in  large  measure  the  justification 
for  the  support  of  war  fleets.  The  ship  of  war  and  the  ship 
of  commerce  are  complementary  one  to  the  other.  Under  war 
conditions,  the  ship  of  violence  defends  from  molestation  the 
ship  of  peaceful  commerce,  and  the  mercantile  marine  provides 
the  war  fleet  with  the  auxiliaries — colliers,  storeships,  hospital 
ships  and  other  units — without  which  it  cannot  fight  with  any 
hope  of  success. 

Under  peace  conditions  the  war  fleet  is  a  burden  on  every 
State,  whereas  the  mercantile  fleet  though,  under  ideal 
conditions,  it  is  subject  to  a  minimum  of  Government  control, 
is  in  fact  a  valuable  support  to  the  State.  Since  we  live 
in  an  island  the  merchant  navy  is  to  us  a  natural  expression  of 
our  needs,  industrial,  commercial  and  social ;  the  profits  of  the 
shipping  industry  contribute  no  mean  sum  to  the  national 
exchequer  year  by  year,  and  the  freights  which  are  earned  assist 
in  adjusting  the  inequality  in  the  values  of  our  exports  and 
imports.  In  other  words,  the  British  shipowner  is  not  merely 
engaged  in  carrying  goods,  but  creates  balances  overseas  which 
help  us  to  buy  the  food  on  which  we  live  and  the  raw  materials 
with  which  we  work.  In  these  circumstances,  it  is  apparent  that 
the  whole  nation  is  intimately  concerned  with  the  prosperity  of 
the  British  mercantile  marine,  which  is  now  experiencing  a 
worse  period  of  depression  than  has  ever  before  been  known  and 
is  confronted  with  new  and  pecuUar  dangers. 
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The  latest  returns  of  Lloyd's  Eegister  of  Shipping  give  in  a 
simple  statistical  form  a  conspectus  of  the  standing  of  the  fleets 
of  the  world  in  steam  and  motor  tonnage,  and  at  first  glance  the 
position  of  this  country  may  be  regarded  as  not  unsatisfactory  in 
view  of  the  heavy  losses  which  were  sustained  during  the 
intensive  submarine  campaign. 


Difference 

Country. 

Jvme,  1922. 

between 

1922  and  1914. 

Tons  gross. 

Tons  gross. 

United  Kingdom 

19,063,000 

+ 

176,000 

British  Dominions 

2,201,000 

4- 

794,000 

United  States  ... 

12,606,000 

+  10,669,000 

Austria-Hungary 

Nil. 

— 

Denmark 

944,000 

+ 

176,000 

France  ... 

3,303,000 

+ 

1,386,000 

Germany 

1,783,000 

— 

3,316,000 

Greece  ... 

663,000 

— 

167,000 

Holland 

2,613,000 

+ 

1,142,000 

Italy  . 

2,600,000 

+ 

1,172,000 

Japan 

3,326,000 

+ 

1,683,000 

Norway 

2,337,000 

+ 

414,000 

Spain 

1,187,000 

+ 

304,000 

Sweden  ... 

996,000 

-It 

4,000 

Other  Countries 

3,301,000 

+ 

903,000 

Total  abroftd 


37,749,000  +14,112,000 


World’s  total 


66,802,000  +14,288,000 


The  British  mercantile  marine  is  slightly  larger  than  it  was 
on  the  eve  of  the  war,  but,  on  the  other  hand,  the  United  States 
possesses  approximately  six  tons  of  shipping  to  every  ton  which 
it  owned  eight  years  ago;  and  France,  Holland,  Italy,  Japan, 
and  in  lesser  degree  Norway  and  Spain,  have  considerably  in¬ 
creased  their  strength.  The  maritime  position  of  this  country 
has  suffered  in  relation  to  that  of  other  Powers.  As  Lloyd’s 
Register  points  out,  the  United  States  percentage  of  the 
world’s  sea*going  steel  and  iron  steam  tonnage  has  increased  from 
4.3  in  1914  to  22  in  1922,  and  the  relative  position  of  some  other 
countries  has  also  altered  to  a  large  extent.  In  1914  the  United 
Kingdom  owned  nearly  44i^  per  cent,  of  the  world’s  sea-going 
steam  tonnage,  and  the  present  percentage  is  only  just  over  33^. 
Norway,  which  occupied  the  third  place,  is  now  seventh,  while 
Japan,  which  was  sixth,  is  now  third,  closely  followed  by  France, 
with  only  22,000  tons  less.  Taken  together,  the  Scandinavian 
countries — Norway,  Sweden,  and  Denmark — show  an  increase, 
as  compared  with  1914,  of  594,000  tons. 

If  we  take  a  shorter  view  of  the  position  some  curious  facts 
are  revealed,  particularly  with  reference  to  the  progress  of  Ger¬ 
many.  During  the  twelve  months  ending  June  last,  British 
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shipping  decreased  by  231,000  tons;  in  so  far  as  that  decrease 
was  attributable  to  the  transfer  of  old  ships  to  foreign  registers, 
it  is  not  an  unhealthy  sign,  indicating  that  shipowners  realise 
the  importance  of  maintaining  the  prestige  of  pre-war  years  when 
ships  under  the  British  flag  were  of  the  most  modern  construc¬ 
tion  and,  therefore,  the  most  economical  in  working.  But, 
whatever  the  explanation  of  the  British  decline,  a  decline 
occurred  during  the  twelve  months  when  the  steam  and  motor 
tonnage  of  foreign  mercantile  marines  showed  an  increase  ex¬ 
ceeding  2,500,000  tons.  All  the  leading  maritime  Powers  forged 
ahead  during  this  period  except  Great  Britain,  though  the 
American  increase  was  small.  As  will  be  seen  from  the  following 
figures,  showing  the  additions  of  the  several  national  registers 
between  June,  1921,  and  June,  1922,  Germany  was  responsible 
for  no  mean  proportion  of  the  increase  of  the  shipping  now 
afloat : — 

GSermany  ...  ...  ...  ...  ...  1,131,000  tons. 

Holland  ...  ...  ...  ...  ...  409,000  „ 

British  Dominions  ...  ...  ...  258,000  „ 

France  ...  ...  ...  •  ...  ...  239,000  „ 

Japan  ...  ...  ...  ...  ...  232,000  ,, 

Italy  .  231,000  „ 

The  upward  movement  of  German  tonnage  is  the  most  signifi¬ 
cant  factor  in  the  shipping  outlook.  On  the  eve  of  the  war 
Germany  ranked  as  the  second  sea  Power  of  the  world,  though 
she  owned  only  5,000,000  steam  tons  as  compared  with  over 
20,000,000  tons  of  the  British  Empire.  As  a  result  of  the  war, 
she  surrendered  under  the  Peace  Treaty  practically  all  her  sea¬ 
going  vessels,  retaining  only  some  of  her  ships  of  1,600  tons  or 
under.  Germany  was  thus  left  with  less  than  half  a  million 
tons,  represented,  in  the  main,  by  small  craft  suitable  for  coast¬ 
wise  work.  She  had  built,  or  was  building,  some  of  the  largest 
and  finest  passenger  steamers  ever  seen  afloat ;  they  were  all 
surrendered  under  the  Reparation  Clauses  of  the  Treaty  of 
Versailles. 

That  the  shipping  magnates  of  Germany  were  not  discouraged 
by  the  exaction  of  this  heavy  penalty  from  efforts  to  regain  what 
had  been  lost,  subsequent  events  have  amply  proved.  They 
immediately  gave  orders  for  a  large  volume  of  tonnage  to  be  laid 
down,  securing  the  double  advantage  of  new  and  modern  ton¬ 
nage,  and  the  low  rate  of  exchange  as  expressed  in  reduced 
wages  in  the  shipyards.  The  ships  built  by  Germany  since  the 
conclusion  of  peace  are  the  cheapest  which  have  been  constructed 
in  any  country,  and  that  factor  must  prove  of  no  mean  advantage 
in  the  competition  of  the  carrying  trade  of  the  world,  particu¬ 
larly  as  German  officers  and  seamen  receive  only  about  one  tithe 
of  the  wages  paid  in  the  British  mercantile  marine.  Thus  it 
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happens  that  during  the  past  twelve  months  the  German  mercan¬ 
tile  marine  was  trebled  in  size,  and  there  still  remain  a  great 
many  ships  to  be  put  afloat.  Within  a  measurable  distance, 
Germany  will  have  restored  at  least  half  the  tonnage  she  lost 
under  the  Peace  Treaty,  and  it  will  have  been  replaced  by  vessels 
at  once  cheap  and  highly  efficient.  In  the  meantime,  the 
Germans,  by  agreements,  with  the  United  States  Shipping  Board 
and  American  shipowners  and  by  other  expedients,  are  keeping 
open  the  routes  which  they  operated  before  the  outbreak  of  war. 
The  foundations  of  German  sea  power  are  thus  being  maintained, 
while  the  work  of  building  new  shipping  goes  forward. 

We  are  not  uninterested  spectators  of  the  contest  of  sea¬ 
carrying  power  between  the  United  States  and  Germany  which 
is  already  developing,  apparently  without  attracting  much  notice 
on  the  other  side  of  the  Atlantic.  The  position  of  Germany  may 
appear  hopeless  in  view  of  the  fact  that,  while  the  United  States 
possesses,  on  paper,  12.5  million  tons,  Germany  has  at  present 
rather  less  than  1.8  million  tons.  These  figures  are,  however, 
deceptive.  A  large  proportion  of  the  ships  under  the  American 
flag  which  were  built  under  war  conditions  can,  it  is  admitted, 
never  be  operated  .successfully  in  face  of  keen  competition. 
They  were  hastily  designed  and  hurriedly  built,  and  the 
Chairman  of  the  Shipping  Board  has  admitted  that  they  cannot 
be  used  profitably.  When  these  inefficient  ships  have  been 
eliminated,  as  they  must  be  eliminated  sooner  or  later,  the  dis¬ 
proportion  between  the  volume  of  American  tonnage  and  the 
volume  of  German  tonnage  will  not  be  great  if  Germany  con¬ 
tinues  to  build  at  the  rate  she  has  recently  attained ;  and  it  will 
be  realised  that  the  Americans  and  Germans  are  engaged  in  a 
stern  contest  for  second  place  among  the  world’s  maritime 
Powers.  Behind  the  German  shipping  movement  stand  seventy 
million  people,  who  under  the  old  regime  were  indoctrinated 
with  the  advantages  flowing  from  sea  power;  they  have  before 
them  a  goal  for  which  their  great  shipping  companies  are  work¬ 
ing  with  resolute  purpose  with  the  support  of  no  mean  propor¬ 
tion  of  the  industrial  and  commercial  classes.  On  the  other 
hand,  the  great  mass  of  the  people  of  the  “  Confederation  of  the 
United  States,”  a  vast  self-contained  economic  unit,  as  recent 
events  have  shown,  are  by  no  means  convinced,  and  quite  in¬ 
evitably,  of  the  advantages  to  be  obtained  from  a  great  American 
merchant  fleet,  particularly  if  they  are  called  upon  to  pay  heavily 
in  taxation  for  its  maintenance. 

While  the  German  mercantile  marine  is  steadily  increasing  in 
size  and  activity,  the  shipping  position  in  the  United  States  is 
still  uncertain.  In  spite  of  all  that  has  been  said  by  Mr.  Albert 
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Lasker,  the  chairman  of  the  Shipping  Board,  and,  in  spite  of 
the  whole-hearted  support  of  President  Harding,  the  Ship  Sub¬ 
sidy  Bill  hangs  fire.  On  the  one  hand  it  is  not  receiving  by  any 
means  the  unanimous  support  of  the  Republicans,  either  in  the 
House  of  Representatives  or  in  the  Senate,  and,  on  the  other 
hand,  the  Democrats  are  stoutly  opposing  it.  The  latter  have 
challenged  the  President  to  submit  the  issue  to  the  American 
people  for  final  judgment,  believing  that  they  would  condemn 
what  they  describe  as  its  “iniquities.”  The  opposition  to  this 
measure  has  been  summarised  by  a  group  of  Democrats,  who 
have  challenged  the  supporters  of  the  Bill  to  meet  the  following 
objections  :  — 

“  1.  The  passage  of  the  Bill  will  not  save  hundreds  of  millions  of  dollars 
in  the  liquidation  of  the  shipping  assets  of  the  nation,  as  Chairman  Lasker 
himself  expects  to  receive  only  about  $200,000,000  for  them  ;  if  the  Bill 
passes,  the  charge  on  the  public  treasiwy  will  be,  over  a  period  of  ten  years, 
$760,000,000. 

“  2.  The  Bill  provides  for  a  $126,000,000  loan  to  ship  owners  for  con¬ 
struction  of  new  vessels  at  2  per  cent,  interest  for  fifteen  years,  while  the 
Federal  Farm  Loan  System  exacts  an  interest  of  6  per  cent. 

“  3.  The  Bill  exempts  ship  owners  from  taxation  provided  the  aunount 
of  tax  exempted  is  invested  or  set  aside  for  investment  in  new  construction. 

“  4.  It  is  not  even  claimed  by  the  proponents  of  the  Bill  that  it  will 
result  in  cheaper  ocean  freight  rates,  and  the  Bill  provides  no  regulation 
for  such  rates. 

“  6.  The  provision  that  the  Board  shall  make  subsidy  contracts  for 
ten  years  is  admittedly  for  the  purpose  of  preventing  a  repeal  of  the  subsidy 
measure  by  succeeding  Congresses. 

“  6.  The  Shipping  Board,  instead  of  coming  to  Congress  for  appropria¬ 
tions  to  carry  out  the  Bill,  as  other  departments  must  do,  has  framed  the 
Bill  BO  as  to  avoid  this. 

“  7.  The  Bill  confers  upon  the  Board  the  most  autocratic  and  un¬ 
precedented  powers  with  respect  to  selling  ships,  making  loans,  making 
subsidy  contracts  and  handling  enormous  sums  of  money  ever  conferred 
upon  any  board,  and  that  the  Board  is  feverishly  employing  every 
means  to  obtain  such  powers  and  opportunities. 

“  8.  No  accoimting  of  the  administration  of  the  law  is  required  of  the 
Board  under  the  Bill,  either  to  the  President  or  Congress. 

“  9.  During  the  war  the  shipping  interests  who  are  back  of  this  Bill 
took  advantage  of  the  situation  and  ran  ocean  rates  up  on  both  their 
Government  and  the  p)eople  as  high  as  1,260  per  cent,  over  pre-war  rates. 

“  10.  Most  of  the  American  steamship  lines  which  would  receive  the 
subsidies  and  other  aids  maintain  an  unnecessarily  large  force  of  high- 
priced  executives.  These  salaries  are  out  of  all  proportion  to  those  paid 
in  any  other  industry. 

“11.  Under  the  Bill  the  Standard  Oil  Company,  the  Steel  Corporation 
and  other  large  concerns  would  receive  subsidy. 

“  12.  Chairman  Lasker  demands  both  subsidies  and  *  booze,’  insisting 
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that  even  with  the  subsidies  and  aids  granted  by  the  Ship  Subsidy  Bill, 
American  ships  cannot  successfully  operate  unless  they  are  also  permitted 
to  nm  saloons  aboard.  If  Chairman  Lasker’s  statements  as  to  the  necessity 
for  subsidies  are  to  be  accepted,  his  statements  as  to  the  necessity  of  the 
sale  of  ‘  booze  ’  must  also  be  accepted.  Wherefore  nothing  is  to  be  gained 
merely  by  assuming  the  enormous  additional  burdens  entailed  by  the 
pending  Bill.” 

At  present  the  Ship  Subsidy  Bill,  as  that  statement  indicates, 
is  the  subject  of  fierce  controversy,  the  opposition  having  re¬ 
cently  concentrated  criticism  on  the  anomaly  that,  while  the 
United  States  has  declared  for  prohibition,  intoxicating  drink  Is 
still  being  supplied  on  board  the  vessels  of  the  Shipping  Board, 
the  chairman  of  that  body  claiming  that  in  present  conditions 
passenger  ships  could  not  be  run  if  prohibition  were  enforced 
at  sea.  In  view  of  the  serious  effect  which  this  anomaly  may 
have  upon  women  voters  at  the  forthcoming  Congressional  elec¬ 
tions,  which  are  to  be  held  in  November,  the  supporters  of  the 
Bill  have  recently  changed  their  tactics.  It  has  been  declared 
in  and  out  of  Congress  that  British  shipping  interests  have  been 
working  through  subterranean  channels  in  order  to  defeat  the 
Bill.  While  it  would  be  hypocrisy  to  suggest  that  there  are  not 
clauses  in  the  measure  which  British  shipowners  dislike,  re¬ 
garding  them  as  unfair,  the  idea  that  they  have,  either  directly 
or  indirectly,  sought  to  influence  the  judgment  of  the  American 
people  will  not  bear  the  most  casual  examination.  What  is  the 
British  attitude  towards  this  measure?  It  is  of  course  true,  as 
the  President  of  the  'Board  of  Trade  has  admitted,  that  this 
country  possesses  powers  of  retaliation  if  its  shipping  is  exposed 
to  demonstrably  unfair  competition.  As  the  Under- Secretary  for 
Foreign  Affairs  recently  stated,  the  Customs  Consolidation  Act  of 
1853,  Section  325,  empowered  His  Majesty’s  Government  to  inr- 
pose  such  duties  on  foreign  tonnage  or  goods  as  may  be  necessary 
to  countervail  the  disadvantages  which  British  trade  or  naviga¬ 
tion  might  suffer  from  preferences  granted  by  foreign  Govern¬ 
ments  to  their  vessels,  or  to  the  goods  carried  in  them.  These 
powers  are  of  the  widest  character,  and  are  not  directed  especially 
against  the  United  States.  But,  on  the  other  hand,  it  is  a  fact 
that  the  British  navigation  laws  were  repealed  owing  to  an  assur¬ 
ance  given  by  the  United  States  Government  in  the  year  1849 
that  British  ships  engaged  in  foreign  trade  would  be  treated  in 
United  States  ports  on  the  same  footing  as  United  States  vessels. 
As  F airplay,  the  representative  shipping  journal  in  this  country, 
has  pointed  out,  “  Hitherto,  as  is  well  known,  the  American 
Government  have  not  imposed  any  restrictions  on  British  vessels 
engaged  in  the  foreign  trade  of  the  United  States,  although,  by 
way  of  a  sort  of  set-off,  the  ‘  coastwise  ’  trade,  which  is  re- 
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stricted  to  boats  under  the  American  flag,  has  been  rendered  so 
extraordinarily  elastic  as,  to  include  voyages  half  way  round  the 
world.” 

The  British  case  against  the  American  Ship  Subsidy  Bill 
would  be  a  strong  one  if  it  were  elaborated,  but,  in  point  of  fact, 
'British  shipping  interests  have  been  content  to  regard  the 
Subsidy  Bill  as,  in  the  first  instance  at  least,  a  matter  of 
domestic  concern,  one  for  the  judgment  of  the  American  people 
on  its  merits.  Neither  Sir  Frederick  Lewis  nor  the  Chamber  of 
Shipping  of  the  United  Kingdom,  of  which  he  is  the  President, 
has  attempted  in  any  way  to  intervene  in  the  controversy  which 
has  raged  round  this  Bill.  British  shipping  interests  generally 
have  been  content,  as  Sir  Frederick  has  emphasised,  to  preach 
not  to  one  but  to  all  nations  the  doctrine  of  ”  the  four  ‘  F’s  ’ — 
Freedom  of  Seas,  Freedom  of  Ports,  Freedom  of  Trade,  and 
Freedom  of  Contract.” 

“  Experience  has  taught  them,”  as  the  President  of  the  Chamber  of 
Shipping  has  remarked,  ”  that  these  principles  are  the  foundations  of 
efficiency  and  prosperity.  British  shipowners  ask  no  favours  from  their 
own  or  any  other  Government,  but  ask  only  for  elbow  room  to  provide 
sea  transport  for  trade  cheaply  and  efficiently.  In  the  future,  as  in  the 
past,  it  is  their  ambition  to  look  the  whole  world  in  the  feMse.with  the 
assurance  that  whatever  success  they  may  achieve  will  be  due  to  their 
own  efforts  as  shipowners,  the  heirs  of  priceless  traditions,  and  to  the 
support  they  have  received  from  their  incomparable  officers  and  men.” 

The  embarrassments  of  the  American  people,  the  inheritors 
of  a  great  war-built  merchant  fleet,  are  a  source  of  no  satisfaction 
to  British  shipowners.  There  has  been  no  change  in  their 
attitude  since  the  President  of  the  Chamber  delivered  his 
inaugural  address  in  the  spring  of  the  present  year. 

We  would  far  rather  see  all  the  ships — theirs  and  ours— in  proBtable 
employment.  Unfortunately,  the  very  existence  of  the  difficulties  which 
confront  the  United  States,  and  the  consequent  endeavour  to  escape 
from  these  difficulties  or  ameliorate  them,  are  giving  rise  to  discussion  in 
the  United  States  of  a  good  many  measures,  which,  if  carried  into  effect, 
would  prejudicially  affect  international  shipping  interests  and  hamper 
the  movement  of  international  trade  at  a  moment  when  producers  and 
merchants,  as  well  €is  consumers,  mgently  require  cheap  and  efficient  sea 
transport.  For  instance,  there  have  been  suggestions  to  grant  preferential 
railroad  on  cargo  exported  or  imported  in  American  vessels,  and  to  impose 
dues  on  foreign  ships  in  excess  of  the  dues  imposed  on  American  vessels, 
or  place  taxes  on  cargo  imported  or  exported  in  vessels  other  than  American. 
In  that  connection  one  coimtry’s  exports  are  other  coimtries’  imports,  and 
buyers  as  well  as  sellers  weint  the  cheapest  and  most  efficient  transport 
that  they  can  obtain . 
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“Assuming  that  every  country  commenced  to  impose  discriminatory 
conditions  in  favour  of  its  own  shipping,  we  should  arrive  at  the  point  of 
absiu-dity  where  each  country  would  be  sending  its  own  ships  to  bring 
its  own  imports,  obviously  a  most  uneconomical  procedure,  as  it  would 
result  in  each  vessel  making  its  outward  voyage  in  ballast,  imless,  of  course, 
cargoes  were  exchanged  at  some  point  in  the  middle  of  the  ocean — a 
Gilbertian  proceeding.” 

It  may  be  suggested  in  all  seriousness  that  an  unduly  pessi¬ 
mistic  view  is  taken  in  the  United  States  of  the  future  of 
American  shipping,  and  hence  the  suggested  recourse  to  pro¬ 
tective  liquidation.  This  gloomy  view  arises  in  large  measure, 
no  doubt,  from  the  unfortunate  record  of  the  United  States 
Shipping  Board,  which  took  over  the  vessels  constructed  under 
the  emergency  war  programme  and  endeavoured  to  run  them 
under  conditions  which  were  bound  to  end  in  failure. 
Originally  the  Board  was  dominated  by  men  with  little  or  no 
knowledge  of  what  is  a  highly  technical  industry ;  it  was  presided 
over  by  a  naval  officer  who  was  unversed  in  shipping  affairs 
and  whose  policy  was  subject  to  little  or  no  effective  restraint  by 
practical  shipping  men,  of  whom  the  United  States  possesses 
many.  It  ran  a  riotous  course  down  to  the  inauguration  of 
President  Harding  after  the  victory  of  the  Eepublican  party  at 
the  polls.  The  new  administration  was  confronted  with  an 
increasing  deficit  owing  to  radical  mistakes  in  policy.  It  must 
have  been  conscious  that  under  the  former  regime  an  error  of 
judgment  had  been  committed  in  not  following  the  British 
example  and  turning  over  the  Government-built  fleet  to  private 
interests.  That  opportunity  was  missed,  and  the  “  boom  ”  in 
shipping  was  followed  by  the  “  slump” — the  worst  on  record — 
reacting  on  the  saleable  value  of  every  vessel  owned  by  the 
Government.  It  was  in  these  circumstances  that  the  Ship 
Subsidy  Bill  was  drafted.  President  Harding  in  a  message  to 
Congress  has  summed  up  the  position  in  the  following  words  : — 

“  A  people  indifferent  to  the  vital  necessity  of  a  merchant  marine  to 
the  national  defence,  imgrudgingly  expended  five  times  the  cost  of  normal 
construction  and  appropriated  billions  where  millions  had  been  denied 
before.  We  acquired  vast  tonneige.  Some  of  it,  much  of  it,  is  suited  to 
the  peace  service  of  expanded  commerce.  Some  of  it,  much  of  it,  may  be 
charged  to  the  errors  and  extravagances  of  war-time  anxiety  and  haste. 
The  war  programme,  and  that  completion  of  contracts  which  followed 
because  such  a  course  seemed  best  to  those  then  charged  with  responsi¬ 
bility,  gave  us  something  more  than  12,000,000  gross  tonnage,  not  coimting 
the  folly  of  the  wood  construction,  at  a  total  outlay  of  approximately 
$3,500,000,000. 

“  We  thvis  possessed  the  vehicles  of  a  great  merchant  marine.  Not 
all  of  it  was  practical  for  use  in  the  trans-oceanio  trades ;  little  of  it  was 
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built  for  the  speed  which  gives  the  coveted  class  to  outstanding  service 
But  here  was  vast  tonnage  for  cargo  service  ;  and  the  Government,  in 
the  exceptional  call  of  commerce  which  immediately  followed  the  war, 
sought  the  establishment  of  shipping  lines  in  every  direction  calculated 
to  enhance  our  foreign  trade  and  further  cement  our  friendly  relations.” 

Individual  initiative,  which  is  the  secret  of  success  in  every 
industry,  and  in  none  more  than  in  the  shipping  industry,  was 
lacking.  “  The  misadventure  was  so  unfortunate,”  as  President 
Harding  has  declared,  ‘‘that  when  the  present  administration 
came  into  responsibility  the  losses  were  approximately 
$16,000,000  a  month,  and  to  the  cost  of  failure  was  added  the 
humiliation  of  ships  libelled  in  foreign  ports.”  The  burden 
which  this  misadventure  has  cast  upon  the  American  people  is 
a  source  of  no  gratification  on  this  side  of  the  Atlantic.  Certainly, 
in  this  country  there  is  no  ambition  to  do  all  the  carrying  trade 
of  the  world,  and  it  would  be  a  subject  for  years  of  regret  if  the 
American  people  were  led  by  their  unfortunate  experience  to 
embark  upon  legislation  which,  while  injurious  to  themselves  in 
the  long  run,  would  inevitably  retard  the  recovery  of  international 
trade,  thus  impeding  the  world’s  efforts  to  regain  its  economic 
stability. 

What  then  should  be  the  policy  with  reference  to  the  great 
volume  of  shipping  which  the  American  people,  as  taxpayers, 
possess  as  a  legacy  of  the  war?  In  the  first  place,  whatever 
might  have  been  the  relationship  between  American  shipping  and 
the  United  States  Government  at  this  moment,  a  large  propor¬ 
tion  of  American  tonnage  w'ould  inevitably  now  be  unemployed. 
This  is  the  consequence  of  the  world-disorganisation  which  con¬ 
fronts  us.  In  every  country  a  large  volume  of  shipping  is 
unemployed,  a  consideration  which  has  been  largely  ignored 
during  the  discussion  of  the  Ship  Subsidy  Bill  in  the  United 
States.  The  difference  between  the  experience  of  America  and 
the  experience  of  this  country,  as  well  as  most  other  countries,  is 
that,  whereas  the  losses  arising  from  lack  of  employment  of  ship¬ 
ping  are  falling,  in  large  measure,  on  the  American  taxpayers  as 
a  whole,  in  the  British  Isles  and  elsewhere  those  losses  are  borne 
by  those  who  have  adventured  their  money  in  this  industry. 
The  American  Mercantile  Marine  is  suffering  in  this  respect  as 
others,  including  ours,  are  suffering  in  varying  degree. 

It  may  be  suggested  that  because  the  Americans  have  had  one 
unfortunate  experience  of  State  interference  with  a  peculiarly 
technical  industry  is  no  reason  why  they  should  expect  success 
to  attend  such  another  experiment  in  State  interference  as  is 
represented  in  the  Ship  Subsidy  Bill.  Universal  experience  goes 
to  prove  that  the  prosperity  of  shipping  depends,  in  the  main, 
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on  individual  initiative  and  technical  knowledge.  In  neither  of 
these  respects  is  there  any  reason  to  believe  that  American  ship¬ 
owners  are  lacking  if  they  were  given  fair  play.  Various  pro¬ 
posals  have  been  put  forward  for  dealing  with  the  war-built 
merchant  fleet  of  the  United  States,  but  there  is  one  which  has 
attracted  little  attention.  Are  the  American  people  convinced 
that  the  shipping  industry  of  the  United  States  is  unable  to  live 
under  conditions  of  fair  and  open  competition?  That  is  a  funda¬ 
mental  question,  and  those  who  are  acquainted  with  the  leaders 
in  the  American  shipping  w'orld  are  by  no  means  prepared  to 
reply  in  the  negative.  It  has  yet  to  be  proved  that  American 
shipping  cannot  prosper,  as  it  did  in  the  ’sixties,  without  re¬ 
course  to  such  preferential  treatment  as  would  not  only  cast  a 
heavy  burden  on  the  shoulders  of  the  already  overburdened  tax¬ 
payers  of  the  United  States,  but  would  necessarily  restrict  the 
volume  of  tonnage  visiting  American  ports  and  thus  tend  to  in¬ 
crease  the  cost  of  sea-carriage  to  the  American  farmer  and  manu¬ 
facturer. 

The  prosperity  of  British  shipping,  it  is  sometimes  forgotten, 
dates  from  the  final  repeal  of  the  Navigation  Laws.  In  1842 
the  United  Kingdom  possessed  just  under  3,000,000  tons  of  ship¬ 
ping,  and  that  shipping  consisted  almost  exclusively  of  sailing 
ships,  which  did  far  less  sea  carriage  than  the  equivalent  volume 
of  steam  tonnage.  By  1874  that  tonnage  had  been  almost 
doubled,  in  spite  of  the  fact  that  British  ports  throughout  the 
world  had  been  throw’n  open  to  foreign  vessels  on  terms  of  abso¬ 
lute  equality  with  British  vessels,  and  that  every  description  of 
direct  subsidy  or  preference  had  been  abolished.  There  is  some 
misconception,  not  only  in  this  country,  but  also  in  the  United 
States,  as  to  the  conditions  under  which  the  British  shipping 
industry  exists  at  this  moment.  It  has  recently  been  widely 
stated  in  the  United  States  that  the  British  shipping  industry  is 
protected  to  the  extent  of  very  large  payments  on  the  part  of 
the  Government.  This  matter  is  one  of  supreme  importance. 
The  facts  should  be  widely  known.  They  were  set  out  by  the 
Under-Secretary  for  Foreign  Affairs  recently  in  reply  to  a  ques¬ 
tion  in  the  House  of  Commons  : — 

“  No  payments  are  made  by  his  Majesty’s  Government  to  British 
shipping  lines,  save  as  mentioned  below,  except  in  return  for  services 
rendered  in  the  carriage  of  mails.  The  contracts  under  which  these 
payments  are  made  sometimes  include  clauses  relating  to  the  speed  of 
the  vessels  employed,  the  frequency  of  the  service  and  ports  of  call,  etc,, 
but  these  are  only  introduced  in  order  to  sectire  the  regularity  and  security 
of  the  postal  service. 

“  In  addition  to  the  above,  the  Admiralty  make  a  small  contribution 
to  the  Union-Castle  line  in  order  to  secure  calls  at  Ascension  for  the  benefit 
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of  the  naval  personnel,  and  pay  £90,000  a  year  to  the  Cunard  Company 
under  a  contract  of  1903  which  expires  in  1927.  By  this  contract  the 
Cunard  Company  agreed  to  mainteun  a  ship — viz.,  the  Mauretania — of 
approved  speed,  euid  to  admit  the  right  of  the  Admiralty  to  pre-emption 
of  this  and  certain  other  vessels  in  case  of  emergency. 

**  The  total  annual  payments  under  all  the  above  headings  are  about 
£600,000,  while  the  payments  made  by  the  United  States  Post  Office  for 
mail  contracts  only  are  calculated  at  about  $6,000,000  (say  £1,364,000 
at  present  rate  of  exchange).” 

In  view  of  these  facts,  the  protestations  of  British  shipowners 
in  support  of  the  “Four  F’s ’’  are  subject  to  no  reservation. 
They  ask  for  no  favours  from  their  own  Government  or  foreign 
Governments,  but  are  content  to  meet  the  conditions  of  fair  and 
open  competition.  There  is  no  reason  to  believe  that  American 
shipowners,  if  put  to  the  test,  could  not  prosper,  as  they  did 
prosper  sixty  years  ago,  under  the  same  conditions  of  freedom. 
Government  interference  with  industries  always  results  in  in¬ 
efficiency  and  waste.  In  any  event,  a  considerable  proportion 
of  the  shipping  built  in  the  United  States  during  the  war  emer¬ 
gency  must,  as  the  Chairman  of  the  Shipping  Board  has  admitted, 
be  regarded  as  “  junk.”  It  has  yet  to  be  proved  that  the  hand¬ 
ing  over  of  the  remainder  to  private  ownership  at  current  market 
rates  would  not  be  the  precursor  to  success  if  the  American 
shipowner  were  given  a  fair  field  by  Congress.  This  policy  of 
scrapping  and  sale  would  involve  a  heavy  sacrifice,  owing  to  the 
high  cost  of  construction  of  this  tonnage,  but  if  a  “  clean  cut  ” 
were  made  with  the  immediate  past  and  its  failures,  the  loss 
might  fairly  be  written  off  as  a  war  charge,  and  the  American 
taxpayers  would  have  the  satisfaction  of  knowing  that  their 
liability  in  regard  to  shipping  had  been  finally  closed. 

But  any  review  of  the  shipping  outlook  raises  other  and  wider 
issues.  In  Portugal,  Italy,  France,  and  certain  other  countries 
which  do  not  rank  high  as  sea  powers,  as  well  as  in  the  United 
States,  a  pessimistic  view  of  the  shipping  outlook  is  finding 
expression  in  various  policies  reflecting  a  narrow  nationalism. 
It  is  a  good  many  years  since  the  idea  of  reserving  coastwise 
shipping  to  the  national  flag  was  threatened  by  the  new  concep¬ 
tion  of  sea  power  as  a  civilising  agent,  which  came  into  view 
practically  with  the  advent  of  the  marine  steam  engine.  Men 
of  vision  realised  the  opportunity  offered  of  drawing  nations 
together  and  promoting  international  ttrade,  thus  raising  the 
standard  of  living  everywhere.  It  had  become  possible  to  con¬ 
tract  time-distances  and  to  make  all  mankind  the  sharers  of  the 
blessings  flowing  from  the  supercession  of  sail-power  by  steam- 
power.  The  British  people  paid  homage  to  the  new  age  of  ocean 
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transport  by  abrogating  their  Navigation  Laws,  which  resulted 
in  throwing  open  their  ports  to  the  shipping  of  all  flags,  by  re¬ 
pealing  their  Corn  Laws,  and  by  abolishing  all  forms  of  protective 
duties.  It  was  regarded  at  the  time  by  many  people  of  conser¬ 
vative  instinct  as  a  policy  of  folly  which  would  result  in  the 
country’s  ruin.  The  breakaway  from  the  tenets  of  the  past 
marked,  however,  the  beginning  of  an  era  of  prosperity  such  as 
no  nation  had  ever  before  enjoyed — freedom  of  trade,  freedom 
of  the  seas,  freedom  of  the  [X)rts  and  freedom  of  contract 
enabled  the  British  people  to  lay  by  so  much  wealth  that  when 
the  Great  War  came  they  were  in  a  position  to  act,  in  large 
measure,  as  the  paymasters  of  the  other  Allies  who  were  fighting 
in  the  common  cause.  That  long-drawn-out  conflict  supplied 
overwhelming  testimony  in  favour  of  those  principles  of 
commerce  and  transport  by  sea  which  the  British  people  had 
practised. 

By  a  curious  mischance,  it  has,  however,  been  interpreted  in 
a  contrary  sense  abroad.  We  are  not  concerned  at  the  moment 
with  the  widespread  tendency  to  raise  still  higher  the  tariff  walls, 
with  which  practically  all  the  nations  of  the  Old  World  as  well  as 
the  New  attempt  to  restrict  competition  in  their  home  markets. 
The  same  attitude  of  mind  is  finding  expression  in  legislation 
affecting  sea  transport.  Apart  from  the  American  Subsidy  Bill, 
France,  Portugal,  Costa  Rica,  Peru,  Colombia,  and  Chile  re¬ 
serve  their  coastwise  carrying  trade  to  their  own  nationals — in 
other  words,  only  ships  under  the  national  flag  are  permitted  to 
trade  between  ports  both  of  which  are  situated  within  the  national 
boundaries.  The  United  States  has  already  placed  the  widest 
ix)ssible  interpretation  on  the  definition  of  coastwise  traffic.  As 
“  Lloyd’s  List  ”  has  pointed  out,  a  vessel  voyaging  from  Phila¬ 
delphia  to  San  Francisco,  whether  by  way  of  Cape  Horn  or  via 
the  Panama  Canal  is  considered  to  be  in  the  coastal  trade  in 
spite  of  the  fact  that  on  both  routes  the  vessel  must  pass  the 
shores  of  nations  not  under  the  jurisdiction  of  Washington. 
Traffic,  too,  between  America  and  Alaska  is  deemed  to  be 
coastwise,  and  the  Jones’  Act  has  also  extended  the  definition 
of  the  term  so  as  to  embrace  the  Philippine  Islands.  Chile  has  now 
to  be  added  to  the  list  of  those  countries  enforcing  measures  re¬ 
serving  the  coastwise  traffic  for  their  own  “  bottoms.”  This  must 
prove  of  considerable  hardship  to  those  foreign  lines  and  steamers 
which  have  developed  a  regular  coastal  trade  along  the  West 
Coast  of  South  America.  Discrimination  of  a  different  nature  is 
found  in  Portugal,  where  the  foreigner  is  made  to  pay  harbour 
dues  in  gold,  whilst  the  native  owner  pays  in  Portuguese  cur¬ 
rency,  with  the  result  that  at  the  present  rate  of  exchange  dues 
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on  a  British  ship  are  thirteen  times  greater  than  on  a  Portuguese 
ship.  Italy  has  introduced  other  restrictions  on  the  emigration 
traffic  with  the  idea  of  benefiting  Italian  shipping. 

Behind  all  these  restrictive  enactions  lurks  the  belief  that  there 
is  afloat  a  vast  surplus  of  tonnage  above  the  world’s  requirements 
even  when  international  trade  is  again  running  smoothly,  and 
that  by  legislation  each  nation  can  protect  its  own  shipping 
against  competition.  The  whole  conception  of  such  legislation 
is  a  mistake.  The  seas  are  all  one,  and  humanity  suffers  by  every 
attempt  to  deny  this  doctrine ;  but,  above  all,  the  principal 
sufferers  are  the  inhabitants  of  those  countries  which  are  re¬ 
sponsible  for  the  efforts  to  restrict  the  freedom  of  the  seas. 

The  statistics  published  by  Lloyd’s  Eegister  certainly  appear 
to  support  the  conclusion  that  far  more  ships  now  exist  than  can 
possibly  find  employment  under  the  normal  healthy  conditions  of 
international  trade.  The  most  casual  examination  of  the  figures 
indicates,  however,  that  the  apparent  surplus  is  largely  due  to 
the  arrest  of  the  normal  process  of  scrapping  old  ships  during 
the  period  of  the  submarine  campaign,  when  everything  which 
could  float  was  utilised  to  tide  over  the  emergency.  Of  the  29,255 
steamers  and  motor  vessels  of  100  tons  or  more  now  afloat,  under 
the  flags  of  the  various  maritime  nations,  no  fewer  than 
9,278  were  launched  twenty  or  more  years  ago;  and  of  these 
ships  upwards  of  two-thirds — to  be  exact  6,379  vessels — are 
twenty-five  years  old,  or  more.  Under  the  influence  of  the  low 
freights  which  can  now  be  earned,  a  considerable  proportion  of 
these  ships  can  never  be  employed  with  the  prospect  of  earning 
a  profit,  and  the  result  will  probably  be  that  the  present 
aggregate  volume  of  steam  tonnage  afloat,  even  when  allowance 
is  made  for  new  construction  will  tend  to  decrease  rather  than 
increase.  No  protective  legislation  can  check  this  tendency, 
except  at  heavy  cost  to  the  consumers  in  each  country  originating 
such  legislation. 

The  position  has  been  put  in  another  way  by  the  President 
of  the  great  Japanese  steamship  line,  the  Nippon  Ynaen  Kaisha. 
He  has  estimated  that  the  world’s  tonnage  has  increased  since 
the  opening  of  the  war  by  about  thirty  per  cent.,  while  the 
amount  of  cargo  to  be  carried  has  decreased  by  approximately 
forty  per  cent,  during  the  same  period.  In  his  opinion,  not  more 
than  forty  million  tons  of  shipping  are  actually  engaged  in  over¬ 
seas  trade,  since  deduction  must  be  made  of  8,000,000  tons, 
representing  small  vessels  of  under  1,000  tons  each,  of 
2,500,000  tons  of  wooden  vessels,  which  are  uneconomic,  of 
4,500,000  tons  of  oil  tankers,  and  of  6.000,000  tons  of  ships  over 
twenty-five  years  of  age,  too  old  for  the  most  part  to  be  retained 
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in  service.  When  allowance  has  been  made  for  all  this  tonnage, 
it  is  his  opinion,  shared  by  many  other  shipowners,  that  the 
effective  tonnage  afloat  for  the  carriage  of  goods  has  not  greatly 
increased  during  the  past  eight  years,  and  that  the  present  slump 
in  shipping  is  almost  entirely  traceable  to  the  falling  off  in  inter¬ 
national  trade — under-production,  not  in  one  country  but  in 
practically  all  countries. 

The  cure  for  the  present  depression  in  the  industry  is  not  to 
be  found  in  restrictive  legislation  by  the  various  maritime  Powers, 
but  in  a  co-operative  effort  by  all  the  business  men  in  the  world 
to  increase  production ,  to  throw  open  wide  the  highways  of  inter¬ 
national  trade,  and  thus  to  restore  that  condition  of  economic 
stability  which  is  the  secret  of  w'orld  prosperity. 

Archibald  Hurd. 


THE  NEW  EQUILIBEIUM. 


It  will  be  universally  admitted  that  the  imperative  need  of  the 
time  is  industrial  equihbrium.  Stabilisation  is  the  slogan  of 
the  moment  in  the  mouths  of  both  masters  and  men.  This,  in 
itself,  marks  a  distinct  advance  towards  the  new  “  normality.” 
Nor  is  it  necessary  on  other  grounds  to  take  a  gloomy  view  of  the 
outlook.  A  spirit  of  reasonableness  seems  to  be  gradually  assert¬ 
ing  itself  in  industry  at  large.  In  spite  of  strikes  and  lock-outs 
in  Great  Britain  and  the  United  States,  as  well  as  other  countries, 
thousands  of  agreements,  which  have  every  promise  of 
permanence,  have,  during  the  last  twelve  months,  been  con¬ 
cluded  by  consent  between  employers  and  employed.  We  may 
have  to  wait  until  the  Greek  Kalends  for  a  settlement  of  inter¬ 
national  differences,  but  cannot  industrial  reconstruction  on 
cosmopolitan  lines  be  secured  independently  of  politics 
altogether?  It  has  been  demonstrated,  during  the  reign  of  chaos, 
that  in  all  countries  practical  men  must  make  up  their  minds 
to  set  their  own  house  in  order  without  waiting  for  it  to  be 
done  for  them.  State  intervention,  like  State  management,  only 
makes  confusion  worse  confounded.  Nor  is  it  sufficient  for  each 
country  to  deal  with  its  own  industrial  difficulties  on  merely 
national  lines,  as  though  they  were  self-contained  and  capable 
of  being  settled  on  a  domestic  footing.  Commerce  is  now,  more 
than  ever,  essentially  cosmopolitan,  and  world  commercial 
interests  must  settle  their  affairs  among  themselves.  Inter¬ 
national  competition  is,  no  doubt,  the  fulcrum  of  commerce.  As 
well  as  agreement  on  common  interests,  the  restoration  of  a 
virile  rivalry  for  trade  lies  at  the  root  of  industrial  prosperity 
between  country  and  country.  Prices  would  readjust  themselves 
under  this  stimulus  far  more  rapidly  than  under  any  conceivable 
system  of  grants  in  aid,  subsidies  or  credits,  all  hopelessly 
discredited,  whether  as  palliatives  or  panaceas. 

That  wages  are  a  fundamental  factor  in  industry  is  an  obvious 
truism.  Most  people  have  a  certain  amount  of  general  informa¬ 
tion  as  to  wages  at  home.  Not  only  do  they  enter  into  our 
domestic  budgets  of  necessity,  but  they  have,  in  almost  every 
conceivable  form,  been  a  breakfast-table  dish  for  years.  We 
understand  more  or  less  the  causes  of  their  rise  to  the  giddy 
heights  of  the  peace  boom  bubble,  and  few  of  us  are  in  much 
doubt  as  to  the  necessity  for  their  decline  and  fall.  The  Board 
of  Trade  solemnly  put  it  on  record  that  after  the  holiday  season 
of  1920  prices  had  reached  a  point  when  buying  was  no  longer 
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a  practical  proposition.  The  market,  in  short,  found  itself  with¬ 
out  orders.  Both  the  home  and  export  trade  had  died  a  sudden 
death.  Prices  had  soared  to  phenomenal  heights.  The  Inter¬ 
national  Labour  Office  has  usefully  shifted  the  varying  bases 
of  the  wholesale  price  scales  of  a  large  group  of  countries  to 
1913  equals  100,  and  so  has  rendered  possible  a  rough  and  ready 
comparative  view.  Currency  values  at  home  and  abroad  no 
doubt  materially  affect  the  relative  rates  in  the  different 
countries.  But,  in  the  present  context,  for  what  they  are  worth, 
some  of  the  index  figures  for  all  commodities  are  useful  as  in¬ 
dicating  the  universality  of  the  boom  mania.  Thus  we  get  at 
approximately  the  same  dates  as  wholesale  price  indices  610  for 
France,  374  for  Belgium,  624  for  Italy,  377  for  Norway,  347 
for  Sweden,  297  for  the  Netherlands,  314  for  the  United  King¬ 
dom,  and  243  for  the  United  States.^  From  all  this  it  is  self- 
evident  that  a  mania  for  speculation  had  obsessed  the  whole 
commercial  world.  Factories  were  glutted  with  goods  manu¬ 
factured  without  any  regard  whatever  to  production  costs.  All 
economic  laws  were  recklessly  broken  by  those  who  ought  to 
have  known  better.  For  in  this  gamble  brains  were  quite  as 
much  to  blame  as  brawn.  We  learn  on  American  authority 
that  in  that  country,  where,  perhaps  the  boom  reached  the 
climax  of  absurdity,  managerial  as  well  as  industrial 
efficiency  fell  to  the  vanishing  point,  extravagant  overhead 
expenses  were  recklessly  incurred,  and  businesses  committed  to 
expenditures  which  were  far  beyond  their  capacity,  in  spite  of 
high  profits. 

These  are,  it  is  commonly  said,  matters  which  can  only  be 
understood  by  experts.  But  this  time  the  experts  themselves 
seem  to  have  been  caught  tripping,  for  their  theory  of  a 
“permanently  higher  price  level”  has  been  rudely  ruptured. 
The  upshot  of  the  whole  story  is  that  from  first  to  last  the  boom 
was  purely  artificial.  The  wage  scale  at  high-water  mark  was 
never  otherwise  than  purely  opportunist  and  necessarily 
ephemeral  in  each  and  every  country. 

A  moment’s  consideration,  it  must  be  reiterated,  is  enough  to 
convince  most  people  that  the  wage  problem  must  be  solved  in 
its  broadest  aspects  and  not  merely  within  the  limits  of  national , 
local,  or  sectional  conditions.  A  return  of  the  wage  bills  of  the 
leading  countries,  which  is  yet  to  seek,  would,  it  will  be 
admitted,  present  valuable  data  as  to  the  economic  outlook.  It 
may  be  found  impossible  to  deduce  definite  conclusions  from  any 

(1)  No  German  figures  are  cited  because  all  are  unreliable,  and  most  are 
gravely  suspected.  The  basis  is,  too,  so  constantly  shifting  that  any  comparison 
is  futile. 
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figures.  There  are  no  common  factors  between  present  and 
past  conditions.  The  war  years  introduced  so  many  disturbing 
factors  that  all  bases  of  comparison  have  been  upset.  The 
personnel  and  sphere  of  industry  differ  radically  to-day  from  those 
of  1914.  The  “  cost  of  living  ”  in  the  various  countries  has  no 
common  denominator  which  enables  us  to  contrast  past 
or  present  conditions.  But  this  said,  it  would  undoubtedly  be 
found  worth  while  to  make  a  definite  survey  of  the  position  as 
regards  wages,  prices  and  production,  and  it  seems  to  be  high 
time  that  this  were  systematically  and  definitely  done  by  trade 
experts. 

When  the  British  wage  bill  assumed,  as  it  did,  the  proportions 
of  some  jG2, 150 ,000 ,000  a  year,  only  a  few  of  the  diehards  of 
British  Labour  could  go  on  arguing  it  was  up  to  “  wage  capital  ” 
to  find  the  money.  It  is  now  an  accepted  theory  not  only  of 
economists,  but  of  the  man  in  the  street,  that  the  main,  if  not 
the  only  permanent,  sources  of  wages  are  the  proceeds  of 
production.  Every  decline  in  production  necessitates,  therefore, 
either  a  reduction  in  pay  or  an  increase  in  unemployment,  and 
the  sooner  in  its  own  interests  Labour  as  well  as  Capital  realises 
this  truth  the  better.  Professor  Bowley  throws  out  as  a 
suggestion  in  his  “  Prices  and  Wages  in  the  United  Kingdom, 
1914-20,”  that  ”  rates  of  wages  beyond  the  equilibrium  point  are 
only  temporarily  possible  and  must  result  in  unemployment  un¬ 
less  they  fall.”  The  idea  seems  to  possess  permanent  value,  for 
if  it  can  be  sustained  as  the  enunciation  of  an  economic  proposi¬ 
tion,  it  gives  us  a  ”  fixed  point,”  and  that  is  much  when  only 
yesterday  we  were  in  the  midst  of  chaos.  Broadly  speaking,  too, 
it  may  be  suggested  that  these  “equilibrium  points”  can  be 
established  practically  in  every  country.  Already  there  are  in¬ 
dications  that,  so  far  as  their  wage  bills  go,  most  countries  are, 
at  last,  on  the  road  which  leads  towards  a  new  equilibrium.  For 
the  decline  in  wages  to  an  economic  standard  accompanied,  as 
it  is  in  all  but  one  or  two  countries,  by  proofs  that  “  the  rise  in 
foodstuffs  is  within  sight  of  its  end,”  marks  a  definite  step  forward 
towards  stabilisation.  The  vicious  spiral  seems,  at  last,  to  be 
nearing  its  end. 

General  averages  are  seldom  reliable  as  a  foundation  on  which 
to  build.  They  represent  necessarily  nothing  but  a  rough 
approximation.  But  it  may  be  convenient  to  note  that  the 
official  averages  for  industry  taken  as  a  whole  over  a  group  of 
countries  show  that  during  the  peace  boom  wage  increments  ran 
from  150  in  the  United  States  to  about  550  per  cent,  as  at  Troyes. 
Official  figures  put  the  general  average  rise  in  Great  Britain  for 
skilled  labour  at  180  per  cent.,  in  the  United  States  at  160  per 
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cent.,  in  France  at  254  per  cent.,  in  Belgium  at  359.9  per  cent., 
in  the  Netherlands  at  203  per  cent.,  in  Sweden  at  346  per  cent., 
in  Denmark  at  230  per  cent.,  and  in  Japan  at  189  per  cent. 
For  single  trades,  of  course,  much  higher  averages  are  officially 
recorded.  In  many  cases  the  figures  for  unskilled  men  and 
women  were  increased  by  as  much  as  from  200  to  400  per  cent. 
But  to  get  at  the  true  equilibrium  points  we  must  go  to  the 
trades  themselves  piecemeal,  country  by  country.  This  can  only 
be  cursorily  attempted  here  purely  by  way  of  illustration  and  as 
indicating  a  basis  for  informed  discussion. 

Returns  which  the  Ministry  of  Labour  has  collected  give  us 
many  striking  examples  of  the  increments  obtained.  Thus,  in 
the  British  Building  Trade,  the  general  average  increase  of 
wages  per  hour  over  pre-war  rates,  combining  them  in  the  pro¬ 
portions  of  the  relative  numbers  of  men  employed  in  different 
occupations,  reached  225  per  cent.,  while  w'eekly  full  time  rates 
touched  plus  190  per  cent.  Labourers’  hourly  rates  reached  365 
per  cent.  Coal  mining  increments  ran  from  150  per  cent,  for 
high  paid  classes  to  200  per  cent,  for  lower  grades.  To  this 
percentage  must  be  added- special  basis  advances,  and  for  some 
grades,  and  in  some  districts,  special  bonuses.  The  Ministry  of 
Labour,  taking  into  account  both  the  general  percentage  in¬ 
creases  and  allowing  for  these  special  advances,  estimates  the 
average  weekly  increase  as  having  amounted  to  from  185  to  190 
per  cent.  The  actual  increase  was,  of  course,  enhanced  by  the 
reduction,  in  1919,  of  the  working  day  underground  from  eight 
to  seven  hours  and  of  the  surface  men’s  working  week  at  first  to 
49  hours  and  later  to  46 J,  while  wages  for  time  workers  remained 
unchanged,  and  piece  rates  were  levelled  up  so  that  the  average 
earnings  should  not  be  reduced.  But  the  scales  as  a  whole  were, 
it  is  argued,  only  applicable  under  conditions  which  were 
obviously  and  inevitably  ephemeral. 

The  pay  of  miners  and  quarrymen,  again,  stood  in  Durham 
at  a  maximum  increment  of  200  per  cent.  In  the  Lincolnshire 
limestone  quarries  the  increment  in  December,  1920,  touched 
243  per  cent.,  with  an  additional  flat  rate  of  Is.  Id.  per  shift. 
Cumberland  iron  miners  and  underground  labourers,  too, 
reached  the  maximum  of  plus  309  per  cent,  and  plus  J.98  per 
cent,  respectively.  In  the  metal  trades  where,  as  in  many, 
engineering  rates — in  which  the  rise  averaged  130  per  cent. — 
were  not  the  rule,  the  apex  rates  ranged  from  plus  150  per  cent, 
to  plus  350  per  cent.  South  Wales  tin-plate  workers  obtained, 
in  addition  to  various  allowances  which  cannot  be  computed,  a 
range  of  from  plus  150  per  cent,  to  plus  231  per  cent.  Iron  and 
steel  milhnen  got  in  the  North  by  August,  1920,  an  advance  of 
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187 J  per  cent.,  in  the  Midlands  241  per  cent.,  and  in  West 
Scotland  227^  per  cent. 

In  the  cotton  industry,  by  the  end  of  1920,  piece  rates  stood 
at  a  maximum  of  215  per  cent,  over  the  standard  list  prices, 
which,  as  the  July,  1914,  figure  was  plus  5  per  cent.,  represented 
an  actual  increment  of  210  per  cent.  Wool  textiles  tell  the  same 
story.  Taking  into  account  the  10  per  cent,  rise  on  basis  rates 
accorded  since  1914,  the  increment  by  the  end  of  1920  also 
touched  216  per  cent,  for  male  time  workers,  181  per  cent  for 
male  piece  workers,  and  190  per  cent  for  female  piece  workers. 
Other  textile  time  workers  got  rises  of  from  160  to  185  per  cent., 
and  piece  workers  143  to  155  per  cent. 

Foreign  wage  statistics  leave  much  to  be  desired  in  point  of 
form.  By  some  perversity  of  reasoning,  they  are  nearly  all 
based  on  different  years,  so  that  any  comparisons  inter  se  are,  to 
that  extent,  vitiated  to  begin  with.  The  complexities  of 
currency,  exchange  and  purchasing  values,  year  by  year,  if  not 
month  by  month,  make  relative  computations  futile.  The 
general  deduction  may,  however,  be  hazarded  at  the  outset  that, 
abroad  as  well  as  at  home,  anything  approaching  to  a  wage 
increment  of  200  per  cent,  or  upwards  over  the  pre-war  rate 
proved  to  be  high-water  mark. 

In  coal  mining  we  find  the  same  trend  of  increase,  taking  into 
account.,  of  course,  currency  variations  in  each  case,  abroad  as 
at  home.  Thus,  according  to  the  figures  of  the  Commission 
d’Etude  de  la  Situation  Economique,  the  wage  of  coal  hewers  in 
Belgium  advanced  from  5.90  francs  in  1914  to  32.41  francs  at 
the  end  of  1920,  with  a  free  coal  allowance  equivalent  to  1.05 
francs  a  day.  In  the  iron  and  steel  trades  in  Belgium  the 
average  hourly  rates  in  1920  were  five  to  eight  times  the  pre-war 
figures.  In  engineering  the  basic  pre-war  wage  per  hour  was, 
for  unskilled  workers,  28  to  40  centimes,  according  to  district. 
This  had,  by  1920,  become  175  centimes  to  215  centimes.  For 
skilled  workers  50  centimes  had  increased  to  270  centimes,  with 
a  bonus  on  output,  while  the  working  week'  was  reduced  from 
60  hours  to  48  hours.  In  France  the  miners  advanced  from  the 
pre-war  average  rate  of  5  francs  or  5.50  francs  to  20  or  22  francs 
a  day,  a  rise  of  about  300  per  cent.  In  the  Netherlands  mines, 
according  to  the  Central  Statistical  Bureau,  the  average  daily 
wages,  which  stood  at  2.79  florins  in  1914,  reached  7.71  in  1920, 
while  metal  workers  as  against  21  cents  an  hour  got  66.  In 
Sweden,  again,  miners  advanced  from  4.20  kf.  as  average  daily 
earnings  in  1918  to  12.43  kr. 

General  wage  maxima  found  by  the  French  Statistical 
Bureau  for  Paris  in  1921  ranged  from  18  francs  to  34  francs  a 
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day,  the  average  for  all  male  employees  being  struck  at  27.52 
francs,  a  rise  of  264  per  cent,  over  the  1911  basis.  Women’s 
wages,  again,  averaged  16  francs  per  day,  a  rise  of  390  per  cent. 
The  length  of  the  working  day — 10  hoiurs  in  1911 — had  in  1921 
become,  on  the  average,  eight  hours.  Daily  wages  in  other 
cities  were  quadrupled,  brickmakers  receiving  an  increase  of  378 
per  cent.,  navvies  and  quarrymen  350  per  cent.,  and  a  large  group 
of  artificers  of  from  330  per  cent,  to  335  per  cent. 

In  textiles  much  the  same  rates  of  increments  prevailed. 
Thus,  according  to  the  figures  of  the  Statistical  OfiBce,  Eoubaix 
cotton  spinners  had  gone  up  from  0.55  francs  per  hour  to  3.21 
francs,  an  increase  of  384  per  cent.,  while  at  Troyes  the  increase 
reached  637  per  cent.  Wool  spinners  in  the  same  period  had 
advanced  from  0.65  to  3.28.,  or  305  per  cent.,  and  weavers 
in  various  towns  from  388  per  cent,  to  662  per  cent. 
These  figures  may  be  compared  with  those  for  Sweden,  which 
stood  in  1920  for  average  daily  earnings  in  the  textile  trades  at 
8.96  kr.,  as  against  2.69  in  1913,  the  official  index  number  of 
increase  being  346.  In  the  Netherlands  we  find  that  a  weekly 
wage  rate  of  12  florins  in  1914  had,  by  1920,  become  27  florins. 
From  official  Danish  statistics  it  appears  that  the  average  scale 
for  skilled  textile  workers — 0.47  kr.  in  1914 — had  become,  by 
the  Spring  of  1921,  2.28  kr.,  while  unskilled  workers  increased 
from  0.42  kr.  to  1.90  kr.,  and  female  workers  0.30  kr.  to  1.39  kr. 
From  which  it  api)ears  that,  on  the  average,  the  wage  rates  were 
multiplied  four  times. 

It  is  possible  to  follow  the  variations  in  wage  rates  in  the 
United  States  with  comparative  ease,  thanks  to  the  amazingly 
minute  records  published  by  the  Department  of  Labour.  These, 
indeed,  contribute  a  veritable  etnbarras  de  richesse  because  they 
record  the  changes  in  the  Union  scale  hourly,  daily  and  weekly, 
-  of  every  class  and  every  grade  of  operatives  in  almost  every 
State,  every  city  and  every  trade.  The  basis  and  the  method  of 
computation  differ,  but  the  material  only  awaits  co-ordination. 
Thus,  the  Annual  Bulletin  gives  rates  by  cities  for  each  division 
and  sub-division  within  a  wide  group  of  trades.  The  weekly 
rate  of  skilled  pay,  except  in  some  rare  instances,  did  not  make, 
as  we  have  said,  any  advances  from  1913  to  1917,  but  in  1918, 
in  many  cases,  it  jumped  up  (say)  $2  a  week ;  in  1919  $4 ;  and, 
in  1920,  at  one  swoop  from  $10  to  $20  higher,  reaching,  in  some 
cases,  at  the  peak  of  the  boom,  a  maximum  of  $60  or  $65  a 
week.  Boilermakers  advanced  from  minima  ranging  in  1913 
between  35  cents  and  50  cents  an  hour  to,  from,  75  to  100  cents. 
Machinists,  formerly  scheduled  at  round  about  35  cents,  got  80 
to  100  cents.  Plasterers  who  stood,  according  to  locality,  at 
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hourly  rates  of  from  between  40  to  75  cents  in  1913,  rose  to 
from  80  to  126  cents,  and  sheet  metal  workers  moved  from  40  to 
60  cents  to  from  60  to  125  cents.  Stonecutters,  who  were  listed 
at  50  to  60  cents  or  so  in  1913,  advanced  to  from  90  to  135 
cents. 

In  the  American  Iron  and  Steel  trades  the  increments  also  ran 
from  150  to  180  per  cent.  “  Common  Labour,”  the  American 
equivalent  for  unskilled  workers,  advanced  for  all  departments  in 
the  industry  round  about  200  per  cent.  Blast-furnace  men  got  a 
rise  of  183  per  cent.',  and  the  percentage  increments  in  puddling 
mills  were  179,  in  plate  mills  167,  standing  rail  mills  156,  and  tin 
plate  mills  152  per  cent.  In  the  Woollen  and  Worsted  trades  the 
increment  averaged  200  per  cent. ,  the  earnings  for  the  industry 
as  a  whole  being  increased  more  than  three  times,  while  in  the 
Cotton  trade  rates  had  advanced  360  per  cent. 

These  figures  speak  for  themselves.  It  does  not  call  for  any 
great  expert  knowledge  for  anybody  to  realise  that  they  show 
wages  in  all  countries  had  touched  the  “equilibrium  point  ”  in 
each  and  every  industry.  It  is  alleged  that,  when  every  allow¬ 
ance  is  made  for  the  depreciation  of  currencies,  these  rates  proved 
the  last  straw  which,  if  it  did  not  break  the  camel’s  back,  made 
that  patient  animal  take  the  bit  in  its  mouth.  It  was  a  foregone 
conclusion  that  unemployment  should  increase  by  enormous 
strides  in  every  country  except,  perhaps,  in  France,  where  the 
shortage  of  man  power  enabled  dismissed  hands  to  be  transferred 
to  other  occupations  or  to  go  back  to  the  land. 

It  is  not,  of  course,  true  that  high  wages  were  the  only  cause 
of  unemployment  any  more  than  they  are  the  only  factor  in 
production  costs.  'But  it  is  undeniable  that  they  materially 
swelled  its  volume.  On  a  falling  market  employers  have  often 
kept  the  pay-roll  going  at  a  loss,  but  anything  of  the  kind 
becomes  impossible  when  wages  are  struck  on  anything  like  the 
high-water  mark  scale.  But  as  well  as  the  dangers  of  an  un¬ 
economic  wage  scale,  the  terrible  story  of  world  unemployment 
has  also  demonstrated  the  mutual  dependence  of  peoples.  The 
decline  of  export  trade  has  undoubtedly  proved  one  of  the  pre¬ 
dominant  factors  in  every  country.  Yet  there  is  no  evidence  to 
show  that  there  is  any  appreciable  agreement^as  to  common 
action  on  the  part  of  the  various  nationalities.  Remedies  are 
being  applied  on  purely  insular  lines.  No  doubt,  as  Sir  Montague 
Barlow  urged  at  the  International  Labour  Conference,  the 
national  aspects  as  well  as  the  international  aspects  must  be  con¬ 
sidered.  But  it  will  be  conceded  that  unemployment  presents  a 
universal  problem  which  calls  for  world  solution. 

Wage  cuts  cannot,  as  yet,  be  profitably  followed  piecemeal. 
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The  rates  are  undergoing  such  constant  changes  that  it  is  difficult 
even  to  keep  pace  with  their  alleged  movements.  Reliable  and 
standardised  figures  are  always  belated.  The  cuts  in  Great 
Britain  to  the  end  of  1921  were  officially  put  at  £6,000,000  a 
week  for  about  7,000,000  workpeople  in  organised  trades. 
The  Ministry  of  Labour  reported  in  July,  1922,  a  further 
net  reduction  of  £2,700,000  since  the  beginning  of  the 
year.  Nothing  definite  is  recorded  about  unorganised  occupa¬ 
tions.  Again,  the  average  increase  in  full  time  weekly  wages 
over  pre-war  rates  to  the  end  of  last  February  is  put  at  50  per 
cent,  as  compared  with,  say,  190  per  cent,  in  December,  1920. 
Much  higher  reductions  have,  of  course,  taken  place  in  individual 
industries.  Thus  colliers  have  come  down,  according  to  district, 
from  130  to  180  per  cent. ;  metal  workers  from  150  to  240  per 
cent. ;  miners  and  quarrymen  from  205  to  241  per  cent.  But  the 
standards  are  pre-eminently  a  matter  for  the  trades  concerned. 
The  one  outstanding  fact  which  emerges  from  the  consideration  of 
wage  movements,  trade  by  trade  and  country  by  country,  is  that 
each  industry  in  each  country  must  work  out  its  own  salvation. 
It  is  inconceivable  that  either  the  State  or  any  outside  agency  can 
appreciate  the  multifarious  exigencies  of  any  trade,  nor  the 
cyclical,  seasonal,  nor  casual  causes  which  affect  its  wage  rates. 
It  may,  however,  be  permissible  to  remark  that,  so  far  as  we  are 
able  to  judge,  the  cuts  seem  to  have  been  made  in  rather  a 
haphazard  fashion  trade  by  trade  and  without  any  co-ordination 
of  wage  policy.  Nor  is  it  easy  to  deduce  any  ratio  decidendi 
from  many  of  those  recorded  for  Great  Britain.  They  have  been 
applied  with  obvious  inequality,  and  while  they  have,  in  many 
cases,  been  drastic,  some  occupations,  for  no  obvious  reason,  have 
been  let  off  very  lightly  and  still  stand  at  plus  200  per  cent. 
There  seems  no  valid  ground  for  so  very  wide  a  distinction  in 
the  wages  of  workers  producing  for  the  export  and  home  markets, 
which  appears  to  have  been  the  basis  of  many  reductions. 
District  inequalities  may  be  inevitable,  as  living  conditions  differ, 
but  the  margins  are,  in  many  cases,  too  wide  to  be  readily 
explicable. 

A  useful  glimpse  of  the  trend  of  rectification  in  the  United 
States  is  afforded  by  the  statistics  issued  by  the  American  Bureau 
of  Labour  Statistics  which  give  the  fall  between  November, 
1920,  and  November,  1921,  for  a  number  of  trades.  Thus,  in 
the  iron  and  steel  industries,  a  Return  based  on  the  figures  of 
118  establishments  showed  a  drop  in  the  pay  roll  of  from 
$14,720,283  to  $5,274,084,  which  amounts  to  64  per  cent,  in 
that  period.  But  as  the  number  on  the  pay  roll  had,  meanwhile, 
decreased  by  a  third,  the  decline  must,  to  this  extent,  be  attri- 
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buted  to  unemployment  rather  than  actual  wage  reduction.  In 
Continental  countries,  too,  the  cuts  have,  so  far,  mainly  followed 
the  decline  in  the  cost  of  living,  the  reductions  in  most  cases 
having  been  agreed  upon  by  the  employers  and  the  Trade  Unions. 
The  cost  of  living  index,  of  course,  only  applies  to  each  country 
by  itself,  as  it  is  based  on  different  data  as  regards  markets  and 
commodities  while  even  the  normal  working-class  family  as  a 
unit  was  not  identical  in  the  different  countries.  At  the  high- 
water  mark  it  stood  in  Belgium  at  453,  and  in  April,  1922,  it  had 
fallen  to  367.  In  France  it  touched  341,  and  had  by  March, 
1922,  dropped  to  291.  Sweden  touched  270  and  declined  to  190 : 
Norway  rose  to  302  and  fell  to  266.  The  figures  for  Great 
Britain  are  228  and  180,  and  for  America  217  and  167. 

Production  is  admittedly  the  test  of  industrial  efi&ciency. 
Now,  enhanced  wages  did  not,  we  are  told,  tend  to  increase 
output.  “  Not  only  did  the  workers  secure  shorter  hours  but 
produced  less  per  man  per  hour.”  Side  by  side  with  the  pro¬ 
digious  increase  in  labour  costs  marched  ”  a  gradual  decrease  in 
the  physical  volume  of  production.”  This  is  a  technical  point 
which  can  only  be  dealt  with  by  the  trades  concerned.  But 
some  evidence  is  already  public  property.  American  railroad  ton 
mileage,  for  instance,  showed  a  mean  average  decrease  put  at 
8.95  per  cent,  as  early  as  1919,  while  the  railroad  freight  receipts 
declined  9.3  per  cent,  in  the  preceding  twelve  months.  An 
American  index  based  on  the  production  of  pig  iron,  steel  ingots, 
copper,  bituminous  coal,  petroleum,  lumber,  cement,  cotton, 
wheat,  corn,  oats,  hay,  number  of  active  cotton  spindles,  meat, 
silk  and  paper  estimated  the  decrease  of  7.4  per  cent,  for  the 
same  period.  It  is  certainly  a  cogent  fact  that  at  a  time  when 
with  demobilisation  and  the  return  to  industry  of  something  like 
4,000,000  virile  men  everything  pointed  to  an  increase  in  pro¬ 
ducts,  they  declined  in  America  in  many  industries.  Of  course, 
at  the  height  of  the  boom,  when  the  personnel  of  the  pay  roll  was 
enormously  increased,  a  big  output  in  many  lines  was  maintained 
regardless  of  cost.  It  is,  nevertheless,  contended  by  the  trades 
that  the  output  per  man  per  hour  declined  and  the  fact  is 
obviously  capable  of  proof. 

Now  the  production  of  pig  iron  in  Great  Britain  reached 
9,086,400  tons  in  1918  and  in  America  39,054,600.  The  figures 
for  1919  were  7,398,000  and  31,015,400.  There  was  a  slight  rise 
in  1920  to  8,034,700  and  36,926,000  respectively,  followed,  of 
ciourse,  by  a  terrible  drop  in  1921  to  2,611,400  and  16,522,700. 
Steel  tells  the  same  story.  In  Great  Britain  we  produced  in 

1918  9,539,500  and  America  44,462,400  tons.  The  figures  for 

1919  fell  to  7,894,000  and  34,671,200.  They  rose  in  1920  to 
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9,067,300  and  42,132,900  respectively,  and  fell  in  1921  to 
3,625,800  and  19,910,400.  The  slump  has  a  similar  record  on 
the  Continent.  In  Belgium  the  production  of  finished  iron 
dropped  from  161,850  tons  in  1920  to  150,440  tons  in  1921.  In 
Sweden,  a^ain,  the  falling  off  has  been  phenomenal.  The  per¬ 
centage  of  the  pig  iron  output,  as  compared  with  100  in  1913,  is 
put  for  1919  at  68,  for  1920  at  65,  and  for  1921  at  42,  and  that 
of  steel  at  50  in  1919,  46  in  1920,  and  35  in  1921.  Sir  Robert 
Hadfield  cogently  pointed  out  in  an  article,  “  World  Hunger  for 
Steel,”  which  appeared  in  the  Iron  and  Coal  Trades  Review 
in  January,  1921,  that  the  world  was  then  annually  "  short  of  no 
less  than  25  to  30  million  tons  of  steel  required  to  meet  the  needs 
of  ever  advancing  civilisation,”  and  to  judge  by  the  subsequent 
decline  this  deficit  must  have  since  been  largely  increased. 

It  seems  to  follow  as  a  matter  of  common  sense  that  if  British 
and  American  steel  interests  could  get  together  on  a  business 
basis,  apart  altogether  from  any  political  consideration,  they 
could  agree  upon  a  common  policy  which  would  benefit  the  world 
as  well  as  themselves.  It  does  not  require  expert  knowledge  to 
see  that  there  is  plenty  of  room  for  all  at  the  highest  point  which 
output  can  possibly  reach. 

The  bearings  of  the  whole  question  have  been  trenchantly  put 
by  the  Production  Cost  Sub-Committee  of  the  Trade  Depression 
Committee  of  the  Federation  of  British  Industries  in  a  Report 
issued  last  spring,  which  runs  : — 

”  The  three  great  underlying  causes  of  the  present  world 
depression  are,  therefore,  as  follows  : — 

(1)  Lack  of  balance  in  the  world’s  markets,  with  consequent  general 
under-production  ;  (2)  unsound  Government  finance,  resulting  in  chaotic 
exchanges ;  and  (3)  in  certain  countries  the  low  ratio  of  output  to  wages, 
which  means  that  at  present  relative  values  the  individual  is  producing 
less  than  he  consumes.  This  condition  has  been  partly  due  to  the  loss  of 
individual  efficiency  through  the  effects  of  the  war,  partly  to  the  increase 
of  wage  rates  contemporaneously  with  the  reduction  of  hours,  and  in  some 
part  to  the  restrictive  regulations  of  trade  unions  and  to  the  unwillingness 
of  the  individual  worker  to  increase  his  output  when  once  a  certain  level 
of  wage  has  been  obtained.” 

Other  conditions  which  possess  a  national  importance  are  ‘  ‘  the 
raising  of  the  output  per  head  of  the  United  Kingdom  to  a  level 
at  least  as  satisfactory  as  that  attained  on  the  Continent  of 
Europe.”  This  obviously  “requires  improved  organisation  on 
the  part  of  employers  as  well  as  better  concentration  by  the  work- 
l)eople  ”  in  their  common  interests.  But  this,  again,  is  a  matter 
|)eculiarly  for  each  industry  to  deal  with  both  as  to  ways  and 
means. 
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The  standardisation  of  output  by  agreement,  a  proposition 
advanced  by  Mr.  Ethelbert  Stewart,  United  States  Commissioner 
of  Labour  Statistics,  is,  at  least,  deserving  of  practical  study  by 
all  the  interests  concerned.  “A  fair  day’s  wage  for  a  fair  day’s 
work  ”  is  a  familiar  enough  shibboleth.  We  can  all  now  agree 
upon  the  first,  but  the  wit  of  man  has  never  yet  been  able  to 
arrive  at  any  agreement  as  to  the  second.  Yet,  as  Mr.  Stewart 
contends,  the  standard  is  perfectly  ascertainable  in  any  occupa¬ 
tion.  The  standardisation  of  output  does  not,  we  are  told, 
“  drive  the  workers  to  anything  like  the  same  extent  that  piece¬ 
work  does.”  Nor  does  it  tend  to  reduce  piece  rates  if  a  large 
output  is  produced.  It  is,  no  doubt,  a  technical  matter  which 
must  be  left  to  the  experts  in  each  industry,  but  it  seems  to  mark 
a  step  on  the  road  which  makes  for  certainty.  It  would  go  far 
to  remove  another  stumbling  block  in  collective  bargaining  if  a 
”  fair  day’s  work  ”  were  measured  by  consent  and  made  an 
article  in  all  wage  agreements. 

Wages,  production  and  prices  are  the  three  factors  of  industry. 
The  vital  interests  of  the  workers  of  the  world  are  absolutely 
wraj^d  up  in  the  stabilisation  of  wages  on  the  sure  and  certain 
basis  of  money’s  worth.  They  are  entitled  to  every  penny  they 
earn.  They  are  not  entitled  to,  and  can  never  permanently 
secure,  one  farthing  more.  Production  is  after  all  a  matter 
of  arithmetic.  The  cost  per  unit  of  output  is  an  ascer¬ 
tainable  fact  which  is  capable  of  being  irrefragably  proved. 
Prices  we  are  told  by  the  International  Labour  Office  are  tending 
towards  stabilisation,  and  there  seems  no  valid  reason  why  any 
secret  should  be  made  of  them.  It  would  be  an  encouraging 
prospect.  With  the  restoration  of  a  healthy  competition  between 
countries,  the  one  great  arbiter  of  fair  dealing,  each  trade  would 
come  into  its  own  inheritance.  British  trade  once  so  stabilised 
as  to  meet  foreign  competition  has  nothing  to  fear.  We  can 
then  once  again  hold  our  own  in  the  free  markets  of  the  new 
world. 


W.  M.  COLLES. 


“LA  PAIVA.” 


Advbntubbsses  appear,  from  time  to  time,  in  all  countries;  but 
they  enjoy,  in  France,  advantages  and  opportunities  which  are 
denied  to  them  elsewhere.  It  is  firmly  fixed  in  the  minds  of 
the  French  that  it  takes  all  sorts  to  make  a  world;  and  they 
have  learnt  to  reconcile  sincere  reverence  for  a  sound  moral 
code  with  respectful  sympathy  for  the  courtesan  who  succeeds 
in  life  by  boldly  defying  its  precepts. 

In  England,  in  spite  of  the  fact  that  the  mistresses  of  kings 
have  often  been  the  ancestresses  of  dukes,  successive  waves  of 
Puritanism  have  left  an  impression  that  the  Magdalene  ought  to 
repent ;  and  she  has  been  known  to  acquire  a  certain  position 
in  a  certain  sort  of  society  by  doing  so.  In  France  she  may 
acquire  a  much  more  secure  position  in  a  much  better  sort  of 
society  merely  by  evolving ;  and  the  career  of  the  Pandemian  who 
passes  from  the  promiscuities  of  the  gutter  to  the  triumphs  of 
the  salon  may  not  only  be  tolerated  by  moralists  who  would 
never  think  of  holding  it  up  to  imitation,  but  admired  as  a 
unique  achievement  in  the  art  of  living. 

The  career  of  “La  Paiva  ’’  is  the  supreme  example  of  careers 
of  the  kind.  There  is  no  question  that  she  did  come  from  the 
gutter,  and  that  she  was  a  Magdalene  who  sinned  successfully 
without  ever  loving  overmuch.  There  is  also  no  question  that, 
before  she  died,  she  had  dined  at  the  table  of  the  President  of 
the  French  Republic,  been  accorded  by  the  Pope  a  favour  seldom 
granted  to  any  but  royal  personages,  and  presided  over  a  salon 
in  which  her  hand  was  kissed,  not  only  by  artists  and  men  of 
letters  of  Bohemian  habit,  but  by  the  President  of  the  Council 
and  the  author  of  the  Life  of  Christ.  Only  in  France — only, 
perhaps,  in  Paris — would  this  astounding  evolution  have  been 
possible.  So  the  story  is  worth  digging  up  and  presenting, 
stripped  of  all  embellishing  legends. 

Th^r^se  Lachmann  was  the  name  under  which  she  began  life, 
and  she  was  the  daughter  of  an  obscure  Martin  Lachmann. 
When  she  came  to  make  her  great  marriage — the  last  of  three 
marriages — with  Bismarck’s  wealthy  friend,  Henckel  von 
Donnersmarck,  her  father,  was  described  in  the  marriage  cer¬ 
tificate  as  a  “  capitalist.”  He  was  actually  a  Russiaai  Jew, 
working  at  Moscow  as  a  weaver,  married  to  a  Jewess  whose 
maiden  name  was  Klein.  Ther^se,  in  1836,  married  a  certain 
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Antoine  Villoing.  She  gave  out,  in  the  days  of  her  prosperity, 
that  he  was  a  “  banker,'’  but  he  was  really  a  French  tailor  in  a 
small  way  of  business  who  bought  her  father’s  cloth. 

Probably  the  marriage  was  “arranged,”  as  is  the  custom  in 
humble  Jewish  circles.  Possibly  Therfese  argued  that,  as  she 
had  not  arranged  it  herself,  she  need  not  let  its  obligations  en¬ 
cumber  her.  Of  her  husband  little  is  known  except  that  he  was 
a  diligent  workman,  but  tuberculous.  The  records  of  her  married 
hfe  include  no  story  of  a  quarrel,  or  even  of  an  estrangement. 
She  seems  to  have  been  a  sort  of  Hebrew  Mme.  Bovary,  edu¬ 
cated  beyond  her  station,  and  steeped  in  romantic  literature, 
but  conscienceless  and  callous.  Her  ambitions  were  such  as  could 
not  be  satisfied  in  the  sordid  conditions  of  the  tailor’s  shop ;  and 
she  left  her  home  ^  because  she  felt  that  she  could  do  better  for 
herself  elsewhere. 

Paris  was,  of  course,  to  be  the  Mecca  of  her  pilgrimage ;  and 
she  got  there  in  the  end  by  a  roundabout  route  which  included 
Berlin,  Vienna  and  Constantinople.  How  she  maintained  her¬ 
self  while  on  the  way  is  uncertain.  She  may  have  been  a  lady’s 
maid,  a  nurse,  a  governess,  or  the  travelling  companion  of  strange 
men  casually  encountered.  Her  early  life  in  the  great  capital 
is  wrapped  in  equal  mystery.  She  was  not  as  yet  conspicuous; 
and  she  did  not  become  conspicuous  until  she  met  Henri  Herz, 
the  celebrated  pianist.  But  then  she  was  suddenly  metamor¬ 
phosed,  hke  the  chrysalis  when  it  becomes  a  butterfly. 

She  met  him  at  Ems ;  and  her  appearance  in  that  fashionable 
watering-place  indicates  that  she  had  contrived  to  make  a  cer¬ 
tain  progress  in  the  career  of  gallantry.  It  would  seem,  how¬ 
ever,  that  she  had,  so  far,  pursued  it  with  modesty  and  dis¬ 
cretion,  waiting  patiently,  as  it  were,  for  a  favourable  chance 
of  flying  at  the  throat  of  fortune.  Then  she  made  up  her  mind 
that  Herz  was  the  man  whose  mission  it  was  to  lift  her  out  of 
the  ruck.  She  had  a  natural  gift  for  music  and  had,  somehow 
or  other,  managed  to  acquire  some  knowledge  of  it  :  enough, 
at  any  rate,  to  be  able  to  flatter  a  musician  intelligently  and 
make  an  appeal  to  him  which  the  ordinary  light  o’  love  could 
not  have  made. 

That  is  what  she  did.  She  called  on  him,  to  express  her 
admiration  of  his  talent.  She  begged  him  to  take  her  as  a  pupil 
in  order  that  she  might  learn  to  admire  it  rightly.  In  short,  she 
threw  herself  at  his  head — the  fact  that  he,  like  herself,  was  of 
Jewish  birth  doubtless  helping  her — and  he  did  not  resist  her 
fascinations.  The  talk  shifted  from  music  to  other  themes.  Con¬ 
fidences — or  what  purported  to  be  such — were  exchanged.  Herz 

(1)  And  her  son,  too,  who  eventually  died  as  a  medical  student,  at  Paris. 
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gathered  that  Th^r^se  had  been  forced  against  her  will  into  an 
unhappy  marriage,  and  that  she  was  struggling  to  earn  her 
living  as  a  teacher;  and  he  soon  made  the  proposal  which  he 
was  intended  to  make.  Obviously  he  could  not  marry  her,  as 
she  was  married  already,  but  he  could  at  least  take  her  to  London 
and  pretend  to  have  done  so  when  he  returned  to  Paris. 

A  great  coup  that ;  and  everything  went  according  to  plan. 
Lettres  de  faire  part  were  sent  out  announcing  the  marriage 
which  had  not  taken  place ;  and  the  wife  who  was  not  a  wife, 
any  more  than  she  had  previously  been  a  maid,  was  launched 
in  the  artistic  society  of  Paris  as  Mme.  Herz. 

She  had  still  a  good  deal  to  learn.  She  needed  guidance  in 
manners  no  less  than  instruction  in  music.  She  even  hesitated 
at  first  before  she  tried  to  cut  a  dash ;  and  the  simplicity  of  her 
apparel,  in  the  days  when  she  was  finding  her  way,  suggests 
that  there  may  have  been  a  grain  of  truth  in  her  story  that  she 
had  at  one  time  tried  to  earn  her  living  as  a  schoolmistress. 
She  had  even  to  be  told,  it  is  said,  that  muddy  petticoats  did 
not  become  a  lady  who  was  constantly  to  be  seen  stepping  into 
and  out  of  an  elegant  carriage.  But  she  was  teachable,  and 
adapted  herself  to  her  functions  with  a  readiness  which  almost 
amounted  to  genius,  learning  before  long  to  play  the  part 
of  a  distinguished  musician’s  wife  as  one  to  the  manner 
born. 

She  played  that  part,  in  fact,  for  five  years;  and  it  looked  as 
if  she  might  have  gone  on  playing  it  until  the  end  of  her  life. 
Herz  seems  to  have  been  quite  willing  that  she  should  do  so. 
She  was  musician  enough  to  satisfy  him,  and  sufficiently  a 
woman  of  business  to  keep  a  keen  eye  on  the  commercial  side  of 
his  art.  She  also,  under  his  auspices,  made  a  successful  dShut 
as  a  salonUre.  Hans  von  Biilow  played  Bach’s  fugues  in  this 
her  first  salon.  Wagner  tried  over  there  the  prelude  of  Lohen¬ 
grin.  Th^ophile  Gautier  talked  there,  and  so  did  Emile  de 
Girardin,  the  most  famous  of  French  newspaper  editors. 

’Twas  well ;  ’twas  something.  It  should  have  been  enough. 
Things  should  have  gone  on  thus  until  a  real  marriage  was 
possible ;  and  then  M.  and  Mme.  Herz,  happily  and  permanently 
united,  should  have  grown  old  together.  But  if  that  had 
happened,  the  story  would  have  been  commonplace,  and  Mme. 
Herz  was  not  a  woman  to  be  reconciled  to  the  commonplace  even 
in  prosperity.  Ambition  spurred  her  on ;  and  the  effort  to  which 
it  stimulated  her  very  nearly  wrecked  her  career. 

It  seemed  to  her,  puffed  up  with  pride,  that  there  was  no 
reason  why  she  should  not  be  received  at  Court.  Herz  had  been 
bidden  to  a  reception  at  the  Tuileries — why  should  not  she 
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accompany  him?  So  she  told  him  to  take  her.  He  must  have 
known  better;  but  she  was  imperious,  and  he  was  weakly 
amorous.  Yielding  to  her  persuasions,  he  dressed  her  magni¬ 
ficently  and  led  her  to  her  doom. 

For  the  Court  of  the  bourgeois  King  was  a  very  strait-laced 
Court,  and  had  good  sources  of  information.  The  Court  ofi&ciala 
knew  who  was  who,  and  were  not  to  be  bluffed  even  by  the 
most  distinguished  Bohemians.  Consequently,  when  the  adven¬ 
turess,  glittering  with  precious  stones,  began  to  ascend  the  great 
staircase  leading  to  the  ante-chambers,  a  chamberlain  was  there 
to  meet  her.  “  Mme.  Herz?”  he  asked  politely;  and  she 
acknowledged  her  identity.  “  You  have  mistaken  the  door, 
madame,"  he  then  said  firmly.  “  Permit  me  to  show  you  the 
way  ”  ;  and  he  guided  her  to  the  exit,  through  which  she  passed 
with  flaming  cheeks,  breaking  her  fan  in  her  passion  and 
flinging  the  fragments  in  Herz’s  face. 

A  difficult  rebuff  to  live  down.  Mme.  Herz  tried  to  live  it 
down  by  dint  of  ostentatious  extravagance  and  display ;  but  that 
measure  brought  about  a  further  difficulty.  Herz,  though  doing 
well,  had  not  the  purse  of  Fortunatus.  It  was  not  long  before 
pecuniary  embarrassment  overtook  him.  He  went  to  California 
to  rej)lenish  his  budget  by  giving  concerts  to  the  “  forty-niners," 
and  Mme.  Herz  did  not  accompany  him.  She  remained  in 
Paris,  continuing  to  be  extravagant  at  his  expense.  His  rela¬ 
tives,  charged  to  look  after  his  business  interests,  sent  strong 
representations  across  the  Atlantic.  The  result  of  those  repre¬ 
sentations  was  a  rupture ;  and  though  Mme.  Herz  annexed  as 
much  of  her  pianist’s  property  as  she  was  able  to  lay  her  hands 
on,  she  found  herself  thrown  on  the  world  with  very  scanty 
resources,  and  condemned  to  begin  life  again. 

It  must  have  been  touch-and-go  with  her  career.  Her  pro¬ 
tector  had  ceased  to  protect,  and  no  successor  volunteered  to 
take  over  his  responsibilities.  She  was  no  longer  a  salonicre, 
but  a  loose  woman  at  a  loose  end,  reduced  to  pawning  her  jewels, 
borrowing  small  sums  from  the  Bohemians  who  had  enjoyed  her 
hospitality — Jules  Lecomte,  for  instance,  once  the  lover  of  the 
Empress  Marie-Louise,  who  lent  her  two  hundred  francs.  And 
that  way  of  life  clearly  could  not  last  or  lead  to  the  recovery  of 
her  lost  social  status.  Gradual  relapse  to  the  gutter  from  which 
she  had  come  was  the  only  alternative  to  a  happy  thought 
pointing  the  way  to  a  new  departure. 

That  happy  thought  did  not  occur  to  her  immediately.  She 
waited  for  it  in  comparative  obscurity  and  recurring  distress,  but 
'  it  came  in  the  nick  of  time.  She  was  getting  shabby,  but  she 
was  still  beautiful,  when  a  woman  of  her  acquaintance  took  her 
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to  see  Camille,  the  great  dressmaker  who  was  in  those  days  all 
that  Worth  and  Paquin  and  Doacet  were  to  be  to  later  genera¬ 
tions.  And  Camille  made  a  proposal  somewhat  akin  to  the 
Ter  Meulen  scheme  for  the  restoration  of  the  prosperity  of  Central 
Europe  by  the  opening  of  credits. 

“  All  that  you  need,”  said  Camille,  ”  is  to  be  properly  dressed 
and  to  go  where  money  is.  Then  you  will  soon  be  rich.  I  will 
fit  you  out  with  everything  that  you  require,  and  you  shall  go 
to  London,  where  the  streets  are  paved  with  gold  and  the  milords 
are  generous.  There  is  nothing  for  you  to  pay  now — not  even  a 
trifle  on  account.  You  shall  pay  when  you  can — when  the 
wealth  of  the  milords  is  at  your  disposal.  I  am  quite  willing 
to  wait  for  my  money.  My  reward  will  be  a  good  client  who 
will  send  me  other  clients.” 

A  strange  bargain  truly ;  and  Mme.  Herz  (if  we  may  still  call 
her  so)  accepted  it  with  alacrity  and  conformed  loyally  to  its 
terms.  It  was  the  beginning  of  a  new  career  :  the  real  career 
which  makes  her  worth  writing  about,  since  she  was  to  find 
herself,  at  the  end  of  it,  not  only  a  saloniere,  but  a  chAtelaine,  a 
great  social  figure,  and  a  personage  in  the  political  coulisses. 

The  details  are  obscure.  Camille’s  protigie  was  not  given  to 
recalling  them  in  the  years  of  her  glory ;  and  it  was  no  one  else’s 
business  to  drag  them  to  light.  Enough  that  it  was  a  period 
when  noblemen  vied  with  one  another  for  the  privilege  of 
lavishing  their  wealth  on  professional  beauties,  and  that  this 
professional  beauty  had  the  instinct  of  her  race  for  business. 
She  banked  her  gains  and  looked  beyond  the  moment.  She 
understood  the  importance  of  attaining  a  fixed  status  in  a  world 
of  flux  and  change.  She  also  understood  the  difference  between 
French  and  English  points  of  view,  and  realised  that,  though 
money  might  be  more  plentiful  in  London,  it  was  only  in  Paris 
that  she  had  a  chance  of  establishing  herself  as  a  personage. 

To  Paris,  therefore,  she  once  more  repaired,  returning  from 
exile  at  about  the  same  time  as  Louis  Napoleon,  with  money  at 
her  command  and  a  thorough  knowledge  of  the  world  in  which 
one  amuses  oneself.  She  rented  a  large  and  costly  apartment. 
She  kept  herself  in  view,  fashionably  attired,  in  the  resorts  of 
fashion ;  and  she  paid  journalists  to  chronicle  her  appearance — 
or  her  failure  to  appear — wherever  it  might  be,  as  an  important 
social  fact. 

But  even  that  was  not  enough.  She  still  looked  beyond, 
cherishing  a  still  greater  ambition.  Her  aim  was  not  merely  to 
enrich  herself  and  keep  the  money  which  was  poured  into  her 
lap.  She  sought  now  to  stabilise  her  situation  on  the  other 
side  of  a  line  not  to  be  crossed  by  such  adventuresses  as  Cora 
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Pearl.  She  must  marry ;  and  she  must  marry  the  right  man ; 
and  once  more  accident  favoured  her. 

Her  husband,  the  French  tailor,  had,  after  an  interval,  fol¬ 
lowed  her  to  Paris,  not  with  any  hope  of  recovering  or  any 
intention  of  blackmaUing  the  wife  who  had  deserted  him,  but 
simply  and  solely  because  tailors’  wages  were  higher  in  Paris 
than  at  Moscow.  He  had  not  molested  her,  but  had  kept  dis¬ 
creetly  out  of  her  way — relieved,  perhaps,  that  he  had  no  longer 
to  support  her,  but  not  asking  her  to  support  him — working  dili¬ 
gently  as  a  journeyman  for  the  master  tailor  who  employed  him. 
Now  in  June,  1849,  he  died  unobtrusively  of  consumption ;  and 
his  widow  presently  proposed  to  the  Portuguese  Marquis  Araujo 
de  Paiva,  and  was  accepted. 

That,  indeed,  ought  to  have  been  the  climax.  By  all  the  rules 
of  romance,  an  adventuress  thus  splendidly  married  ought  to  have 
lived  down  her  past  smd  devoted  her  remaining  days  to  setting  a 
good  example  to  coming  generations ;  but  that  was  not  the  plan. 
“  La  Paiva,”  as  we  may  now  call  her,  still  had  ulterior  views. 
She  went  to  Portugal  for  her  honeymoon,  and  told  her  friends, 
when  she  returned,  that  she  had  been  presented  to  the  King 
and  had  a  Braganza  as  her  vis-d-vis  in  a  quadrille ;  but  what 
she  had  wanted  was  not  a  husband  to  settle  down  with,  but  the 
guinea  stamp  of  rank — to  be  the  only  marquise  pursuing  the 
profession  which  she  had  chosen. 

It  might  have  been  another  story  if  Araujo  de  Paiva  had  been 
wealthy  as  well  as  noble ;  but  he  was  no  millionaire — only  a  reck¬ 
less  young  spendthrift,  engaged  in  squandering  a  modest 
inheritance.  So  the  marriage,  from  his  point  of  view,  soon  proved 
a  failure.  When  she  had  spent  his  money  his  wife  suggested 
that  he  should  leave  her ;  and  there  was,  in  truth,  nothing 
else  for  him  to  do.  He  went  home,  and  became  French  master 
in  a  Portuguese  school.  Eventually  he  committed  suicide. 

Meam while,  however,  from  his  wife’s  point  of  view,  the 
marriage  had  proved  the  success  which  she  had  meant  it  to  be. 
If  she  was  an  adventuress  among  the  marquises,  she  was  also 
a  marquise  among  the  adventuresses.  But  she  cannot  be  said 
to  have  been  ”  among  ”  them  in  any  proper  sense  of  the  word, 
preferring  to  adapt  to  her  sex  and  case  the  motto  that  ”  he 
travels  furthest  who  travels  alone.”  In  the  places  where  the  two 
worlds  met  she  set  herself  to  outshine  all  the  other  figures  in 
both  worlds.  Bohemian  resorts  no  longer  knew  her.  It  was  at 
Longchamps,  and  Auteuil,  and  at  the  Opera  that  she  was  to  be 
looked  for.  Her  box  at  the  Opera  faced  the  imperial  box ;  and 
on  a  memorable  occasion  she  begged  an  aide-de-camp  to  take  a 
screen  from  it  and  offer  it  to  the  Empress  as  a  protection  from 
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the  glare  of  the  footlights.  The  Empress,  indeed,  rejected  it  with 
an  indignant  flush ;  but  Napoleon  used  it. 

Thus  “La  Paiva”  progressed;  but  though  her  progress  was 
sensational,  her  position  was  still  precarious.  Though  her  exact 
age  was  known  to  no  one,  it  was  evident  to  all  that  she  was 
no  longer  as  young  as  she  had  been ;  and  there  was  always  the 
likelihood  that  the  flow  of  Pactolus  might  be  checked  by  the 
advance  of  the  years.  For  her,  as  for  Mr.  Micawber,  a  per¬ 
manency  was  coming  to  be  the  great  desideratum ;  and  only  a 
nobleman  of  boundless  wealth  could  give  her  what  she  wanted. 

No  Frenchman  could  reasonably  be  expected  to  do  so.  French¬ 
men,  though  given  to  gallantry,  offer  stubborn  resistance  to  the 
assaults  of  sentiment ;  and  cynicism  always  underlies  their 
exaggerated  outward  homage  to  women  of  “La  Paiva’ s  ’’  class. 
Besides,  her  French  contemporaries  knew  too  much  about  her  to 
be  deceived.  The  most  that  they  could  be  trusted  to  do — and  they 
did  it  thoroughly  enough — was  to  stand  by,  as  an  applauding 
chorus,  w’hen  a  sentimental  young  foreigner  rushed  in  where  they, 
as  hard-headed  men  of  the  world,  had  feared  to  tread. 

And  a  sentimental  young  foreigner  duly  arrived  from  Germany. 
He  was  little  more  than  one-and-twenty ;  and  “  La  Paiva  *’  must 
by  this  time  have  been  nearer  to  forty  than  to  thirty ;  but  he  was 
shy,  and  she  was  experienced,  so  that  the  gulf  between  their 
ages  was  bridged.  He  was  the  possessor  not  only  of  an  honoured 
name,  but  also  of  wealth  beyond  the  dreams  of  avarice.  His  great 
estates  were  in  Silesia,  where,  as  everyone  now  knows,  the  mines 
are  the  richest  in  the  world ;  and  he  was  clever  enough  to  cut  a 
figure,  when  the  proper  time  came,  in  political  and  diplomatic 
circles.  He  was  no  other,  in  fact,  than  Count  Henckel  von 
Donnersmarck. 

At  this  date,  it  seems — we  are  still  in  the  early  days  of  the 
Second  Empire — he  was  awkward  and  provincial.  It  was 
suggested  to  him — one  does  not  know  by  whom — that  he  needed 
the  advice  of  a  woman  of  the  world  to  form  and  guide  him.  It  was 
further  suggested  that  “  La  Paiva  ’’  would  be  an  ideal  monitress. 
She  was  willing  to  agree  to  the  proposal,  but  she  knew  better 
than  to  jump  at  it.  Knowing  her  value,  she  gave  the  impression 
of  a  woman  whose  consent  was  reluctantly  wrung  from  her ;  while 
Henckel  von  Donnersmarck  was  anxious,  above  all  things,  to 
prove  that  there  were  no  obstacles  which  his  wealth  could  nol 
surmount. 

It  enabled  him,  at  any  rate,  to  surmount  such  obstacles  as 
there  were,  and  more  obstacles,  indeed,  than  it  would,  at  first, 
have  seemed  feasible  to  overcome.  Not  only  was  he  able  to 
present  Mme.  de  Paiva  with  a  magnificent  mansion  in  the  Champs 
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Elysees,  and  a  magnificent  country  seat  at  Pontcbartrain.  He 
also  succeeded,  partly  by  diplomatic  pressure,  and  partly  by  the 
lavish  endowment  of  Catholic  interests,  in  inducing  the  Holy 
See  to  annul  her  union  with  her  Portuguese  husband,  so  that  he 
was  free  to  marry  her,  as  he  duly  did ;  a  salient  demonstration 
of  the  fact  that,  though  the  Papacy  ostensibly  sets  its  face 
against  divorce,  its  prejudices  on  the  subject  may  be  overcome, 
even  in  the  interest  of  immoral  women,  by  those  who  can  drive 
asses  laden  with  gold  through  the  gates  of  the  Vatican. 

That,  however,  is  by  the  way.  The  marriage  did  not  take 
place  until  many  years  later,  after  the  Franco-German  War, 
when  “  La  Paiva  ”  was  more  than  fifty ;  and  it  merely  set  the  seal 
on  a  position  already  accepted  and  stable,  and  paved  the  way  for 
the  final  social  triumph. 

There  had  always  been  social  diflficulties;  and  not  all  of  them 
had  been  conquered.  Pontcbartrain,  indeed,  after  demonstrating 
its  disapproval  of  Mme.  de  Paiva  by  a  “charivari,”  had 
gradually  come  to  accept  her  as  a  Lady  Bountiful ;  but  the  success 
of  the  salon  in  Paris  had  been  only  partial.  The  list  of  the 
habitues  and  occasional  guests  is  impressive.  It  included  serious 
“  intellectuals  ”  as  well  as  brilliant  Bohemians  :  Arsine  Houssaye, 
Thdophile  Gautier,  Edmond  About,  the  brothers  de  Goncourt, 
Emile  de  Girardin,  Emile  Augier,  Paul  de  Saint-Victor, 
Eugene  Delacroix,  Henri  Rochefort,  Sainte-Beuve,  Renan,  and 
even  Taine.  But  none  of  these  celebrities,  though  there  were 
married  men  as  well  as  bachelors  among  them,  ever  brought 
their  wives;  nor  was  Mme.  de  Paiva  ever  invited  to  cross  the 
threshold  of  any  reputable  house.  Her  only  woman  friend — if 
“  friend  ”  rather  than  “  acquaintance  ”  be  the  word — was  Mme. 
Roger  de  Beauvoir ;  and  she  did  not  count.  She  was  Mile.  Dosne 
of  the  Comedie  Fran^aise;  and  it  could  be  said,  in  Paris,  of 
actresses,  however  gifted  and  distinguished,  that,  socially,  they 
did  not  exist. 

It  followed  that  Mme.  de  Paiva  had  not  yet  arrived  at  weeping 
because  there  were  no  more  worlds  for  her  to  conquer.  A  very 
definite  world  still  challenged  and  defied  her;  but,  in  the  end,  she 
took  it  by  storm ,  her  assault  on  it  being  in  the  nature  of  a  counter¬ 
attack  after  a  reverse. 

Her  attitude  during  the  war  had  given  gross  offence.  During 
the  siege  of  Paris  the  tables  of  Bismarck  and  the  Emperor 
William  had  been  supplied  with  delicacies  from  her  hot-houses. 
On  the  day  of  the  occupation  of  Paris,  when  patriots  drew  their 
blinds  to  shut  out  the  shameful  sight,  her  mansion  alone  was 
open  as  if  to  welcome  the  invader.  It  was  whispered,  and 
believed — the  charge  was  subsequently  reiterated  by  Drumont — 
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that  her  salon  had  been  the  meeting-point  of  the  ramifications  of 
Prussian  espionage. 

Paris,  therefore,  was  angry  with  her.  It  was  the  angrier 
because  the  protector,  at  whose  charge  she  lived  in  luxury,  had 
served  Germany  as  Prefect  of  Metz,  and  engaged  in  colloquies 
with  Bismarck  at  Versailles.  Its  anger  attained  its  acme  when 
that  protector  returned  to  Paris,  armed  with  the  Papal  decree 
of  nullity,  and  married  her.  So  when  she  made  her  first  public 
appearance  after  the  war,  at  a  performance  of  La  PMchole, 
the  indignant  youth  of  Paris  lay  in  wait,  and  hissed  and  hooted 
until  she  had  to  leave  the  house. 

“  La  Paiva  ”  they  might  have  hissed  and  hooted  with  impunity. 
It  was  quite  another  matter  to  mete  out  such  treatment  to  the 
Countess  Henckel  von  Donnersmarck.  "  La  Paiva  ”  would  hardly 
have  ventured  to  complain  to  the  King  of  Portugal ;  but  the 
Countess  Henckel  von  Donnersmarck  did  not  hesitate  to  complain 
to  the  Emperor  William.  Henckel,  who,  in  the  past,  had  once 
challenged  Villemessant  for  a  veiled  affront  to  his  mistress,  now’ 
held  the  French  Government  responsible  for  this  open  insult  to 
his  wife.  Thus  the  affair  assumed  the  proportions  of  a  diplomatic 
incident  which  threatened  to  retard  the  liberation  of  the 
territory ;  and  the  President  of  the  Eepublic  himself  had  to  stoop 
to  reconquer  the  good  graces  of  an  abandoned  woman.  He 
invited  her  to  dinner — to  a  dinner  at  which  other  ladies  were 
present — a  dinner  at  which  she  sat,  in  all  her  glory,  opposite  to 
Mme.  Thiers. 

That,  we  may  take  it,  was  the  supreme  moment  of  this 
marvellous  career.  It  set  no  precedent,  indeed,  and  it  opened  no 
other  doors ;  but  it  did,  at  least,  help  the  Countess  to  reconstitute 
her  salon.  Not  all  the  old  guests  accepted  the  renewed 
invitations.  Renan,  Taine,  and  Berthelot  were  three  who  always 
pleaded  previous  engagements.  But  most  of  the  others  allowed 
themselves  to  be  recaptured,  and  new  guests  took  the  places  of 
those  who  were  missing.  When  a  man  of  letters  fell  out  of  the 
visiting  list,  a  politician  or  diplomatist  was  added  to  it,  until 
the  salon  came  into  rivalry  with  that  of  Mme.  Adam.  General 
Fleury  related  anecdotes  there  of  the  days  when  he  had  repre¬ 
sented  his  country  at  St.  Petersburg.  Prince  Hohenlohe  came 
over  from  the  German  Embassy  from  time  to  time.  Above  all, 
Gambetta  made  his  appearance ;  and  with  his  coming,  new 
schemes  began  to  buzz  in  the  hostess’s  restless  brain. 

Perhaps  it  was  Henckel  who  put  the  new  idea  into  her  head. 
His  respect  for  her  ability  was  as  great  as  his  admiration  of  her 
charms,  which,  indeed,  at  this  date,  were  getting  ample  and 
shapeless,  and  needed  all  the  support  of  the  ingenuities  of  the 
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beauty  specialist.  The  immensity  of  his  wealth  was  due  in  part 
— or,  at  least,  he  thought  so — to  the  good  advice  which  she  had 
given  him  as  to  the  exploitation  of  his  Silesian  property ;  and  one 
of  the  purposes  of  his  return  to  Paris  was  to  do  odd,  unavowable 
political  jobs  for  Bismarck.  Consequently  it  was  not  unnatural 
that  it  should  have  occurred  to  him,  if  it  did  not  first  occur  to 
her,  that  she  might  crown  her  career  by  taking  her  place  among 
those  women  who,  like  the  Countesses  Lieven  and  Castiglioni, 
have  supplemented  the  open  work  of  diplomatists  by  subtle  social 
intrigue. 

Something  of  that  sort  was  evidently  in  the  air  when  Gambetta 
was  perceived  to  be  preferring  her  receptions  to  those  of  Mme. 
Adam. 

The  latter  lady,  of  course,  was  revanchiste  d  outrance. 
Gambetta  shared  her  ideal ,  and  she  assumed  that  he  would  always 
share  it.  She  must  have  known,  when  he  forsook  her  for  her 
new  rival ,  that  no  personal  question  was  at  issue ;  but  she  used 
the  weapons  at  her  command,  linked  a  Prussian’s  methods  of 
warfare  with  a  loose  woman’s  way  of  life,  and  spoke  viciously 
of  a  house  in  wh^ch  “  the  combined  rites  of  Moloch  and  Astarte  ” 
were  practised.  Gambetta  replied  that  she  was  “  very  hard  on 
ladies  who  had  once  been  beautiful  ”  ;  but  he  knew  what  he 
wanted,  and  continued  to  go  his  way. 

Experience  had  tempered  him.  The  time  had  come  when 
he  said  of  the  revanche:  N'en  parlous  jamais;  pensons-y 
toujours.”  He  did  not  want  to  fight,  because  he  did  not  want 
to  lose ;  and  he  knew  that,  in  Germany,  also,  there  was  a  peace 
party,  led  by  the  Emperor  and  the  Empress,  hostile  to  France, 
indeed,  but  reluctant  to  provoke  her  for  fear  of  stirring  up  an 
anti-German  combination.  Whether  Bismarck  belonged  to  it 
was  uncertain  ;  but  he  was  a  man  of  moods.  Caught  in  the  right 
mood,  he  might  be  made  to  see  that  France  could,  at  least, 
cause  enough  trouble  to  be  worth  buying  off. 

Henckel,  who  wanted  peace  because  he  wanted  to  live  in  Paris, 
whispered  the  suggestion  to  him.  It  might  be  worth  while,  he 
said,  for  him  and  Gambetta  to  meet.  He  was  fairly  intimate 
with  Gambetta,  and  could  probably  arrange  a  meeting.  And 
Bismarck,  though  he  did  not  jump  at  the  suggestion,  did  not 
brush  it  aside.  He  was  “  interested,”  he  said,  but  he  insisted 
upon  the  necessity  of  caution.  Any  indiscretion — any  premature 
disclosure — would  make  the  suggested  interview  useless,  if  not 
impossible. 

Nobody  knows,  quite  for  certain,  whether  the  interview  ever 
took  place.  The  better  opinion  is  that  it  did  not;  but  the  veil 
has  never  been  lifted;  and  the  reason  why  the  mystery  was  so 
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successfully  kept  mysterious  was  that  the  negotiations  were  con¬ 
ducted  in  this  “  house  of  Astarte,”  as  Mme.  Adam  called  it,  on 
the  “  Fridays  ”  of  the  amazing  lady,  who  had  climbed  her  way 
so  steadily  from  the  gutter  to  the  salon.  That,  we  may  take  it, 
was  the  real  climax  of  her  extraordinary  career ;  and  the  inward¬ 
ness  of  the  story  appears  in  the  words  in  which  Bismarck  denied 
that  Gambetta  had  visited  him  at  Varzin  ; — 

‘  ‘  I  regret  it.  The  interview  would  have  made  him  for  ever 
impossible  in  France.” 

He  was  right  there.  The  rumours  which  got  abroad  on  the 
subject  did  Gambetta  no  good;  and  they  did  still  less  good  to 
Countess  Henckel  von  Donnersmarck.  After  Gambetta’s  fall,  she 
found  Paris  an  impossible  place  of  residence.  A  hint  was 
conveyed  to  her  that  she  would  do  well  to  recross  the  frontier. 
If  she  had  not  taken  the  hint,  she  would  have  been  expelled; 
but  she  took  it,  went  to  Silesia,  where  a  new  palace  had  been 
built  for  her,  and  settled  in  it  just  in  time  to  die.  Her  husband 
eventually  married  a  second  wife ;  and  as  this  lady  did  not  care 
to  occupy  the  mansion  which  "La  Paiva  ”  had  made  famous, 
it  was  sold  by  auction.  An  insurance  company  acquired  it,  and 
resold  it  to  the  French  Travellers’  Club. 

In  all  the  annals  of  gallantry — of  modem  gallantry,  at  any  rate 
—there  has  been  no  more  remarkable  career.  If  Mr.  Compton 
Mackenzie  had  invented  it — and  it  might  very  well  have  been 
invented  by  the  creator  of  Sylvia  Scarlett — we  should  have  said 
that  it  was  amusing,  but  incredible.  But  the  story  is  a  true  one  : 
one  of  those  true  stories  which  are  veritably  stranger  than  fiction. 


Francis  Gribble, 
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It  is  not  easy  to  understand  why  more  notice  has  not  been  taken 
of  the  recent  opening  of  the  Anglo-Persian  Oil  Company’s  refinery 
at  Llandarcy,  near  Swansea.  All  the  destructive  and  depressing 
incidents  of  life  seem  to  get  fully  chronicled ;  a  new  token  of 
commercial  paralysis  meets  with  an  instantaneous  publicity; 
but  the  erection  of  an  oil  refinery  on  British  soil,  perhaps  ten 
times  bigger  than  any  we  have  hitherto  possessed,  this,  which 
is  an  encouraging  event  and  a  blithe  proof  that  we  are  not  yet 
by  any  means  done  for,  has  somehow  been  largely  ignored  and 
its  significance  missed.  Yet  there  cannot  be  anything  much 
more  important  to  the  nation  than  the  birth  of  a  new  British 
industry,  and  that  is  what  this  refinery  means.  It  is  the  most 
emphatic  demonstration  we  have  had  since  the  Armistice  that 
the  resiliency  and  aggressiveness  for  which  our  people  have 
been  noted  for  centuries  in  the  world  of  commerce  are  qualities 
still  at  our  command.  But  it  is  more  than  that.  Very  clearly  it 
is  a  move,  and  a  highly  dramatic  one,  in  that  huge  and  complex 
game  of  adventure,  politics  and  finance  which  is  being  played 
to-day  under  cover  of  the  oil  industry.  From  that  game  British 
players  have  never  held  aloof,  but  now  they  are  entering  it,  not 
as  isolated  individuals  or  tentatively  or  in  any  subordinate 
capacity,  but  organised  and  in  force.  This  agglomeration  of  pipe 
lines,  storage  tanks,  boiler  houses,  and  so  on  at  Llandarcy  means 
that  Great  Britain  is  in  the  oil  business  at  last  and  is  in  it  to 
stay.  It  is  an  announcement  that  British  brains,  capital  and 
enterprise  have  entered  the  lists  against  those  towering 
American  and  Dutch  organisations  which  hitherto  have  divided 
between  them  the  profits  to  be  earned  from  supplying  us  with 
oil.  Nor  does  it  stand  alone.  A  few  weeks  ago  the  directors  of 
the  Manchester  Ship  Canal  opened  a  specially  constructed  oil 
dock.  More  recently  still  the  papers  announced  a  strike  of  oil 
in  the  former  German  possession  of  Papua  and  the  securing  by 
a  British  oil  company  of  a  concession  covering  the  whole  of 
Macedonia.  At  home,  throughout  the  Empire,  and  in  foreign 
lands,  we  are  clearly  doing  what  we  can,  and  doing  it  well,  to 
equip  ourselves  for  an  effective  participation  in  the  production 
and  distribution  of  petroleum  and  its  by-p^ucts.  To  a  student, 
even  a  lay  student,  of  the  oil  situation,  .^ho  has  grasped  some¬ 
thing  of  what  oil  is,  and  still  more  of  what  it  is  destined  to  be, 
in  industry,  transport  and  national  defence,  every  stage  of  this 
process  has  an  enthralling  interest.  The  public  at  large  remains 
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indifferent,  largely  because  it  is  uninformed.  If  it  really  under¬ 
stood  the  position  it  would  hail  the  four  events  I  have  chronicled 
as  so  many  British  victories  in  a  vital  held  of  that  international 
war  of  industry  which  never  ceases. 

Hitherto  we  in  Great  Britain  have  imported  very  little  crude 
oil.  Of  the  thousand  million  gallons  of  petroleum  which  we  draw 
annually  from  abroad,  all  but  an  insignihcant  fraction  has 
reached  us  already  rehned.  It  has  arrived,  that  is  to  say,  as  petrol, 
fuel  oil,  lubricating  oil,  gas  oil,  wax,  and  so  on.  Practically  no 
rehning,  except  for  the  production  of  special  grades  of  spirit  in 
small  quantities,  has  been  done  in  this  country.  Now,  however, 
at  the  cost  of  some  £3,000,000 — is  there  any  industry,  I  wonder, 
that  laps  up  money  like  oil? — the  Anglo-Persian  Company  has 
set  up  in  a  plant  which  in  a  year  or  two  will  be  capable  of 
handling  at  least  a  third,  and  possibly  a  half,  of  our  total  con¬ 
sumption  of  petroleum  by-products.  Of  the  efficiency  of  the 
plant  from  the  technical  and  scientific  side  I  am  not  in  any  way 
qualified  to  speak.  But  its  mere  existence  marks  a  revolution. 
The  old  idea  was  that  an  oil  refinery  should  always  be  near  the 
source  of  production.  The  idea  on  which  the  directors  of  the 
Anglo-Persian  Company  have  proceeded  is  that  it  should  be  near 
the  market  in  which  its  products  are  to  be  sold.  The  oil,  accord¬ 
ingly,  that  will  feed  the  Llandarcy  refinery  will  be  brought  to  it 
from  the  company’s  wells  in  Persia,  six  thousand  miles  away. 

I  believe  I  am  right  in  saying  that  nothing  like  this  has  ever 
been  attempted  in  the  oil  industry.  It  not  merely  departs  from 
but  reverses  the  accepted  policies  and  practices  of  the  trade,  and 
it  will  be  a  matter  of  extraordinary  interest  to  see  how  far  the 
arguments  and  probabilities  that  are  advanced  to  justify  the 
experiment  prove  sound.  Some  considerable  advantages  seem  on 
the  fage  of  it  to  be  guaranteed  beforehand.  It  can  hardly,  for 
instance,  be  other  than  more  economical  to  import  crude  oil  in 
bulk  rather  than  to  import  its  separate  by-products,  even  when 
these  can  be  satisfactorily  manufactured  in  a  tropical  or  semi- 
tropical  country.  Again,  the  propinquity  of  a  refinery  to  its 
customers  enables  it  to  study  their  special  needs  and  to  bring  the 
researches  of  the  chemical  staff  to  an  immediate  commercial  test. 
That  I  should  judge  to  be  a  development  of  the  first  moment. 
Never  before  has  such  an  inexhaustible  field  of  research  been 
thrown  open  to  British  chemists;  and  one’s  instinctive  opinion 
of  British  chemists  is  that  they  only  need  the  opportunity  and 
the  backing  to  be  the  foremost  in  the  world.  Fifty  or  sixty  years 
ago  they  did  most  of  the  research  work  that  enabled  the  oil 
industry  to  get  a  start.  To-day  in  the  laboratories  of  the  Anglo- 
Persian  Company,  next  door  to  the  consuming  market  and  able 
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to  investigate  its  varying  requirements  with  a  thoroughness 
impossible  when  the  crude  oil  is  refined  thousands  of  miles  away, 
it  seems  reasonable  to  expect  that  they  will  discover  and  perfect 
many  processes  that  will  simplify  and  cheapen  the  cost  of 
refining  and  improve  the  quality  of  the  by-products. 

What  we  have,  then,  is  something  we  have  never  had  before. 
First,  an  oil-field  discovered,  proved  and  developed  by  British 
brains  and  capital.  Secondly,  the  oil  brought  to  Britain  in 
British  tankers.  Thirdly,  an  up-to-date  British-built  refinery  to 
split  the  crude  oil  into  its  constituent  parts.  Fourthly,  an  all- 
British  organisation  to  direct  the  sale  and  distribution  of  the 
resultant  by-products  throughout  the  United  Kingdom.  Does  one 
exaggerate  in  thinking  that  all  this  practically  amounts  to  a 
Declaration  of  British  Independence?  I  do  not  see  anything 
strained  or  fanciful  in  so  regarding  it,  especially  if  one  remembers 
that  independence  as  a  rule  is  not  actually  achieved  until  some 
years  after  it  is  declared.  At  any  rate  we  now  have,  and  for  the 
first  time,  a  steady  flow  of  oil  into  Great  Britain  without  any 
taint  of  foreign  assistance.  It  is  oil  found,  produced,  transported, 
refined  and  marketed  by  British  skill,  capital  and  energy  ex¬ 
clusively  ;  and  the  profits  on  these  successive  stages  of  its  journey 
from  the  well  to  the  consumer,  instead  of  going  abroad,  will 
remain  at  home.  The  producer  in  Persia  and  the  consumer  in 
Great  Britain  are  now  joined  by  a  chain  every  link  of  which  is 
British.  The  Anglo-Persian  Company  itself  is,  indeed,  doubly 
British,  because  the  British  Government — that  is,  you  and  I  in 
our  otherwise  unpalatable  role  of  taxpayers — has  invested  some 
^65,000,000  in  it,  and  owns  two-thirds  of  its  ordinary  shares, 
while  having  the  sense  to  leave  its  commercial  management  un¬ 
fettered.  We  are  now  about  to  enjoy  the  fruits  of  that  happy 
investment,  one  of  the  most  fortunate  strokes  of  policy  ever 
made  by  a  Government  in  the  sphere  of  industry.  It  may  easily 
come  to  mean  more  to  this  country,  industrially,  financially  and 
politically,  than  the  purchase  of  the  Suez  Canal  shares.  My 
instincts  are  all  against  Governments  mixing  themselves  up  in 
business.  But  in  this  case  the  facts  and  the  results  are  too  strong 
for  theoretical  objections.  It  is  not  merely  that  the  investment 
has  turned  out  well  and  that  men  in  the  City  put  the  cash 
market  value  of  the  Government’s  holdings  at  about  five  times 
the  original  purchase  price  and  their  intrinsic  value  at  an  even 
higher  figure.  What  is  of  much  more  importance  is  that,  by  the 
action  of  the  State  taken  some  ten  years  ago,  we  in  Great 
Britain  have  maintained  our  hold  over  one  of  the  richest  oil¬ 
fields  in  the  world  and  have  thus  assured  to  ourselves  an  all- 
British  supply  of  a  form  of  motive  power  indispensable  to  the 
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Navy,  the  Air  Force,  the  merchant  marine,  and  to  all  branches 
of  transport  and  locomotion  by  land.  What  it  comes  to  is  that 
we  have  acquired,  and  shall  be  fools  indeed  if  we  allow  it  to  slip 
from  under  us,  a  firm  foothold  in  the  oil  industry.  We  cannot 
yet  plume  ourselves  on  being  free  from  the  domination  of  foreign 
concerns  in  this  crucial  sphere  of  commerce.  But  we  can  at  least 
say  that  the  day  of  our  partial  emancipation  has  dawned. 

Hitherto  two  great  organisatioiis,  one  mainly  American,  the 
other  mainly  Dutch,  have  between  them  more  or  less  mono¬ 
polised  the  business  of  providing  Great  Britain  with  oil.  It  is 
a  business  worth  monopolising.  We  paid  last  year  some 
£55,000,000  for  our  imports  of  petroleum  by-products.  I  have  no 
means  of  knowing  whether  the  sum  was  excessive,  but  I  do  know 
that  we  received  in  return  for  it  a  very  good  service.  Of  all  the 
miracles  of  commerce  there  is  none  more  remarkable  than  the 
fact  that  one  can  travel  practically  anywhere  in  Great  Britain — 
a  country  producing  very  little  oil  itself  and  many  thousands  of 
miles  from  the  chief  sources  of  supply — and  yet  always  be  sure 
of  finding  a  two-gallon  can  of  the  finest  petrol  obtainable  the 
world  over.  The  problem  of  distributing  it  and  all  the  other  by¬ 
products  of  oil  throughout  all  corners  of  the  United  Kingdom 
must  be  as  complex  and  as  fascinating  as  any  that  the  organising 
genius  of  up-to-date  industrialism  has  had  to  tackle.  A  fisher¬ 
man’s  wife  in  Cornwall,  a  farmer’s  wife  in  Norfolk,  needs  oil 
for  her  lamps;  a  manufacturer  in  the  Midlands  or  the  North 
needs  it  for  lubricating  his  machinery  or  working  a  stationary 
plant;  vessels  at  a  score  of  scattered  ports  need  it  for  fuel  and 
motive  power  ;  the  makers  of  confectionery,  ointments,  medicines, 
matches,  candles,  paints,  perfumes,  and  of  over  two  hundred 
other  marketable  commodities  need  it  in  their  various 
businesses ;  the  printing,  dyeing  and  textile  trades  cannot  do 
without  it ;  and  the  motorist  takes  it  for  granted  that  he  will 
always  be  able  to  get  it,  at  a  uniform  price  and  of  the  highest 
quality,  wherever  he  finds  himself,  in  the  busiest  city  or  the 
most  remote  hamlet. 

Obviously  only  immense,  minutely  perfected  and  thoroughly 
elastic  organisations  could  grapple  with  a  task  at  once  so  varied 
and'so  fluctuating.  The  Anglo-American  Company,  for  instance, 
owns  a  fleet  of  over  200,000  tons  of  tankers ;  it  has  erected  great 
installations  round  the  British  coasts,  with  over  200  bulk 
storage  tanks ;  it  possesses  refineries  and  distillation  plants  for  the 
production  of  special  grades  of  spirit;  it  manufactures  in  this 
country  its  own  barrels  and  cans;  it  has  introduced  and  has 
rapidly  popularised  the  system  of  bulk  storage  throughout  the 
kingdom  by  means  of  which  the  motorist  of  the  near  future  will 
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be  able  to  pump  whatever  petrol  he  needs  direct  into  his  tank ; 
it  owns  tank  wagons  for  the  railways  and  for  the  roads  by  the 
hundred ;  it  has  twenty-five  provincial  branches,  some  800  depots, 
and  a  staff  in  the  United  Kingdom  of  over  5,000 ;  and  throughout 
England  and  Wales  it  sells  the  products  in  which  it  deals  at  a 
uniform  price.  1  presume  that  the  organisation  and  equipment 
of  the  Shell  Company  must  be  on  a  very  similar  scale. 

If  it  is  an  advantage  to  this  country  that  we  should  be  able 
to  get  all  the  oil  we  require,  as  and  when  we  require  it,  at  a 
uniform  price  and  of  fairly  steady  quality,  we  have  had  in  the 
past  mainly  these  two  organisations  to  thank  for  it.  I  have  no 
patience  at  all  with  those  who  talk  about  ‘  ‘  the  American  Oil 
Trust,”  and  who  gird  at  the  Dutch  and  the  Jewish  influences 
in  the  Shell  Company  and  who  try  to  make  out  that  the 
British  consumer  is  their  helpless  victim.  Naturally  neither  of 
these  very  powerful  concerns  is  in  business  ”  for  its  health.” 
But  it  seems  to  me  that  in  making  Great  Britain  the  land  where 
the  best  petroleum  products  are  most  abundant  and  can  most 
conveniently  be  procured,  the  importing  companies  have  given 
us  a  square  deal ;  and  that  to  indulge  in  tirades  against  ”  the  oil 
combine,”  which  at  least  has  kept  us  plentifully  supplied  with  a 
commodity  which  we  must  have  and  which  we  hardly  produce 
ourselves,  is  to  he  both  foolish  and  ungrateful.  The  services 
which  the  -Dutch  and  the  Americans  have  rendered  us  in  this 
matter  of  oil  have  been,  as  it  is  entirely  proper  that  they  should 
be,  self-interested  services.  But  they  have  been  none  the  less 
real  on  that  account,  and  the  frank  and  sensible  thing  to  do  is 
to  recognise  that  while  we  have  had  to  pay  a  high  price  for  them 
we  have  certainly  received  a  return  for  our  money.  During  the 
war  the  problem  of  oil  supply  was  of  hterally  vital  moment,  and 
had  the  Anglo-American  and  the  Shell  been  on  a  smaller  scale 
or  in  a  lower  state  of  efficiency,  our  transport  services,  our  sub¬ 
marines,  our  aeroplanes  and  our  Navy  could  never  have  done  the 
work  required  of  them. 

It  is  perfectly  true  that  to  insure  a  free  flow  of  oil  into  this 
country  we  do  not  need  to  control  it  either  at  the  source  or  at 
any  of  the  intermediate  stages.  It  will  always  be  drawn  hither 
by  the  magnetic  power  of  the  British  market,  which  as  a  user 
of  oil  is  the  second  greatest  in  the  world.  None  the  less  it  is 
a  matter  for  genuine  self-congratulation  that  there  should  now 
have  arisen,  in  the  Anglo-Persian  Oil  Company,  an  all-British 
competitor  for  the  trade  hitherto  divided  in  about  equal  propor¬ 
tions  between  the  Anglo-American  and  the  Shell.  Not  only  does 
this  concern  control  the  Scottish  shale  oil  industry,  not  only  has 
it  put  up  the  refinery  in  South  Wales  of  which  I  have  been  speak- 
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ing,  but  it  has  also  organised  a  distributing  service  inside 
the  Kingdom  on  a  scale  equal  or  superior  to  either  of  its  rivals. 
That  at  least  is  the  inference  I  draw  from  the  statement  recently 
made  by  Sir  Charles  Greenway,  the  Anglo-Persian’s  Chairman, 
that  the  selling  and  distributing  organisation  under  his  control 
was  “  as  complete  and  well-equipped  as  any  in  the  country.” 

Certainly  anyone  who  travels  about  England  these  days  with 
his  eyes  open  can  hardly  help  noticing — it  is  thrust  at  him  in 
ways  there  is  no  escaping — that  the  motorist  is  besought  by 
every  strident  artifice  of  sign  and  hoarding  and  advertisement 
to  use  one  of  three  brands  of  petrol.  Up  to  quite  recently  he 
was  offered  the  choice  of  only  two — the  ”  Shell,”  which  is  the 
product  of  the  Shell  Company,  and  “Pratt’s,”  which  is  the 
product  of  the  Anglo-American  Company.  But  now  he  is 
solicited  at  every  turn  to  buy  a  third  brand,  the  “  B.P.”  This 
is  the  brand  put  on  the  market  by  the  British  Petroleum 
Company,  which  acts  as  the  selling  and  distributing  agency  of 
the  Anglo-Persian  Oil  Company.  The  resultant  situation  is 
obviously  one  of  piquant  interest ;  and  it  is  not  made  less  so  by 
the  facts  that  the  Persian  oil-fields  not  only  produce  the  best  oil 
in  the  world  and  at  the  lowest  cost,  but  produce  enough  of  it 
to  more  than  satisfy  all  British  needs.  That  is  to  say,  if  the 
Anglo-Persian  were  to  concentrate  solely  on  the  problem  of 
supplying  the  British  market  it  could  probably  afford  to  do  so, 
through  its  refineries  in  Persia  and  South  Wales,  at  prices  and 
with  guarantees  of  quality  and  uniformity  such  as  exist  to-day 
only  in  the  dreams  of  Sir  Joynson  Hicks.  It  is  most  unlikely, 
however,  that  it  harbours  any  such  intention,  if  only  because  all 
oil  companies  that  mean  to  be  in  the  first  rank  must  be  inter¬ 
national  and  pretty  nearly  world-wide  ,in  their  operations  and 
cannot  afford  to  tie  themselves  down  to'  any  particular  market, 
least  of  all  one  that  is  already  well  covered  by  rival  concerns. 

On  the  other  hand,  it  is  evident  that  the  Anglo-Persian  intends 
to  get  its  share  of  the  British  trade.  We  have,  then,  three  of 
the  greatest  oil  companies  in  the  world  competing  for  the 
privilege  of  furnishing  us  with  the  by-products  of  petroleum. 
In  such  a  competition  the  Anglo-Persian,  though  a  newcomer,  is 
by  no  means  the  poorest  equipped  either  in  point  of  finance  or 
organisation  or  technical  ability  or  the  quality  of  the  goods  it 
has  to  sell ;  and  I  should  judge  from  the  utterances  of  some  of 
its  directors,  and  especially  of  its  chairman,  that  it  is  animated 
by  an  intense  ambition  to  develop  an  all-British  supply  of  oil 
for  the  British  consumer  and  that  it  regards  itself  not  merely  as 
a  profit-making  enterprise  but  as  charged  with  a  national  and 
patriotic  mission  to  achieve  for  British  industry  and  for  the 
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defence  of  these  islands  a  degree  of  security  that  is  now  decidedly 
lacking.  There  cannot,  at  any  rate,  be  any  question  of  its 
determination  to  dispute  the  ascendancy  in  the  British  market 
hitherto  exclusively  enjoyed  by  the  Anglo-American  and  the 
Shell. 

From  such  a  situation  almost  anything  may  come.  We  may 
see  a  war  of  prices  between  these  three  giants  of  the  oil  world 
comparable  to  the  wars  of  rates  that  used  to  be  waged  among 
the  shipping  companies.  Or  a  gentleman’s  agreement  to  divide 
the  field.  Or  a  fusion  of  two  of  the  concerns  and  a  trial  of 
strength  with  the  third.  The  outcome  is  beyond  my  powers  of 
divination,  but  certain  things  seem  to  be  well  established.  One 
is  that  we  at  last  possess  a  wholly  British  oil  company  capable 
of  standing  up  to  any  group  in  the  industry.  Another  is  that  it 
is  a  clear  national  interest  that  this  company,  which  in  a  sense 
is  a  national  undertaking,  should  continue  to  retain  that  oflBcial 
support  which,  so  far  as  an  outsider  can  tell,  it  has  thoroughly 
earned  and  without  which  it  could  not  have  reached  its  present 
height  of  power  and  success.  The  Anglo-Persian  is  the  only 
instance  in  modem  British  history  of  an  industry  effectively 
“  safeguarded  ”  by  the  action  of  the  State.  The  State  came  to 
its  assistance  and  made  possible  its  development  because  the 
Admiralty  was  rightly  concerned  that  the  oil  for  the  Navy  should 
be  under  the  control  of  an  all-British  company.  But  while  that 
consideration  was  the  starting-point  of  the  Government’s  interest 
in  the  fortunes  of  the  undertaking,  the  subsequent  history  of  the 
oil  industry  and  the  course  of  international  politics  have  given 
to  the  step  taken  ten  years  ago  a  significance,  both  commercial 
and  political,  that  at  the  time  could  scarcely  have  been  foreseen. 
What  seemed  to  be  little  more  than  an  ad  hoc  plan  for  meeting 
a  special  emergency  has  proved  a  far-sighted  stroke  of  policy. 
A  great  gap  in  our  national  equipment,  whether  for  industry  or 
for  defence,  has  been  unexpectedly  filled ;  an  extraordinarily 
felicitous  union  between  unfettered  commercial  enterprise  and 
the  influence  and  resources  of  the  British  State  has  been  effected ; 
matters  by  nowjiave  gone  too  far  to  permit  of  any  reversal  of 
or  withdrawal  from  the  decisions  arrived  at  in  1912  ;  and  one  may 
assume  that  the  commonsense  of  Parliament  and  the  country, 
looking  at  the  achieved  results  and  their  future  possibilities,  will 
insist  that  the  mutually  profitable  relations  between  the  Govern¬ 
ment  and  the  Company  be  maintained  until  they  can  be 
modified  without  impairing  that  position  in  the  oil  industry  which 
Great  Britain  is  now  well  on  the  way  to  attain. 

That,  after  all,  is  the  essential  thing.  For  the  first  time  a 
part,  and  an  increasing  part,  of  our  supply  of  oil  will  henceforth 
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be  drawn  from  sources  wholly  under  British  ‘control.  That  is 
one  great  gain.  And  this  British-controlled  quota,  whether  it 
amounts  to  a  third  or  a  half  or  even  more  of  our  total  imports, 
will  be  refined  in  Great  Britain  and  will  provide  employment 
for  thousands  of  our  people.  That  is  another  great  gain.  What¬ 
ever  business  arrangements  are  ultimately  arrived  at  between 
the  three  oil-importing  companies,  it  will  be  surprising  if,  as  the 
result  of  the  Anglo-Persian’s  activities,  the  prices  of  all  oil 
products  in  Great  Britain  are  not  on  a  lower  and  a  more  stable 
level,  and  if  their  quality  is  not  henceforward  more  uniform  and 
more  closely  adapted  to  the  requirements  of  the  consumer.  Up 
to  now  we  have  paid  tribute  to  foreign  companies  on  every  gallon 
of  oil  used  in  this  country,  and  the  tribute  has  run  to  millions  a 
year.  From  now  onwards  a  large  portion  of  that  tribute  ought 
to  remain  in  British  hands.  Moreover,  an  addition  of  very  real 
potency  has  been  made  to  our  means  of  defence.  Even  if  the 
Persian  oil-fields,  to-day  among  the  most  prolific  in  the  world, 
were  to  peter  out,  the  refinery  near  Swansea  would  still  be  able 
to  import  crude  oil  from  other  parts  of  the  world,  and  refine  it 
into  petrol  for  our  transport  services,  fuel  oil  for  the  Navy,  and 
aviation  spirit  for  the  Air  Force.  Our  absolute  dependence  upon 
foreign  agencies  for  these  essentials  of  national  defence  is  now 
definitely  a  thing  of  the  past.  Our  battleships  and  aeroplanes, 
our  submarines  and  lorries  and  tanks,  our  merchant  marine,  our 
households,  factories,  ploughs  and  motor  cars  will  no  longer  be 
bound  hand  and  foot  to  foreign  companies  for  the  oil  they  need. 
There  is  now  at  their  disposal  an  alternative  source  of  supply, 
and  an  all-British  one.  That  it  is  impossible  not  to  regard  as 
the  most  hopeful  industrial  development  which  has  taken  place 
since  the  Armistice  and  a  triumph  for  the  commercial  genius  of 
our  people. 


Sydney  Brooks. 
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I.  Cancellation  Prospects. 

The  problem  of  international  debts  is  invariably  approached  with 
a  considerable  amount  of  laxity.  Nevertheless  it  is  a  problem 
which  bristles  with  as  many  difficulties  as  that  of  the  stabilisa¬ 
tion  of  exchanges.  Its  ramifications  are  world-wide ;  its  effects 
are  consequently  world- wide.  But,  unfortunately,  when  one 
writes  or  talks  on  this  subject,  one’s  point  of  view  is  invariably 
the  European  point'  of  view,  although  the  American  point  of 
view  is  the  most  important  of  all.  For  any  satisfactory  settlement 
of  this  problem  the  American  point  of  view  must  be  faced,  other¬ 
wise  an  impartial  presentation  of  the  problem  is  rendered  im¬ 
possible. 

America  is  the  first  creditor  nation.  Britain,  France,  Italy 
and  other  European  States  all  owe  money  to  America.  France, 
Italy  and  other  countries  in  turn  owe  money  to  Britain,  while 
Central  European  countries  and  Russia  owe  money  to  France, 
and  so  on.  The  important  point  to  bear  in  mind  is  that  America 
and  Britain  are  the  only  creditor  nations,  so  far  as  international 
finance  is  concerned.  Britain  once  suggested  to  America  that  if 
she  would  cancel  Britain’s  war  debt  Britain  would  do  the  same 
to  France  and  Italy.  America  is  prepared  to  fund  the  war  debts, 
and,  failing  the  adoption  of  some  practical  remedy,  it  is  impos¬ 
sible  to  expect  America  to  do  more. 

Let  us  examine  the  question  of  cancellation  impartially.  To 
do  so  one  must  commence  with  the  debtor  nations  and  end  with 
the  creditor  nations — America  and  Britain.  The  action  and 
effect  are  correlative  from  beginning  to  end.  Say  France  cancels 
her  Russian  debt.  By  so  doing  Britain  cancels  her  debt  to 
France,  so  that,  for  practical  purposes,  France  loses  her  Russian 
money  and  Britain  her  French  money.  There  is,  or  should  be, 
for  France,  equality  of  sacrifice.  But  when  we  come  to  the 
money  owing  to  America  and  Britain  by  European  countries  the 
position  is  entirely  different  for  them.  What  France,  Italy  and 
other  European  countries  lose  by  cancellation  to  another  debtor 
country  they  again  receive  from  America  and  Britain.  (I  am 
assuming  here  that  the  debts  are  all  of  the  same  amount.  They 
are  not,  as  a  matter  of  fact,  but  the  difference  in  the  amounts 
affects  this  argument  only  infinitesimally.)  But  whom  do  America 
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and  Britain  receive  money  from?  Nobody!  This  is  the  para¬ 
mount  point.  If  America  and  Britain  cancel  their  international 
debts  the  effect  on  the  debtor  nations  would  undoubtedly  be  bene¬ 
ficial  To  them,  and,  I  am  also  prepared  to  say^  beneficial  for 
world  finance  and  trade. 

But  what  would  be  the  effect  on  the  American  and  British 
nations?  The  American  and  British  Governments  could  not  very 
well  say  to  their  people  :  “We  have  cancelled  our  international 
securities,  you  must  cancel  your  credit  to  the  American  and 
British  Governments.”  It  would  be  wasting  time  to  ask  them  to 
do  this,  and  no  sane  Government  at  the  present  time  would 
attempt  it.  It  would  be  equivalent  to  these  Governments  saying 
to  their  people  :  ‘  ‘  You  must  liquidate  a  portion  of  your  war  loans 
sufficient  to  cover  the  amount  cancelled  by  the  Government  to 
European  countries.”  As  this  method  is  anathema  in  Britain  as 
regards  the  liquidation  of  the  British  war  loans,  it  stands  to 
reason  it  is  equally  anathema  in  America. 

There  is  only  one  other  way  :  that  would  be  for  the  American 
and  British  Governments  to  continue  papng  their  present  in¬ 
terests  on  their  existing  war  loans,  and  this  means,  if  America 
and  Britain  cancel  their  European  debts  in  toto,  that  the 
American  and  British  taxpayers  are  paying  taxes  on  money  ad¬ 
vanced  by  their  Governments  to  European  Powers  I  For  in¬ 
stead  of  America  and  Britain  receiving  any  money,  in  interest,  on 
the  sums  they  lent  to  European  countries,  the  American  and 
British  Governments  would  be  compelled  to  increase  their  ex¬ 
penditure  in  order  to  meet  the  interest  on  all  their  existing  war 
loans,  as  they  have  got  no  person  or  nation  to  agree  to  the  can¬ 
cellation  of  their  international  debts,  and  this  would  entail 
additional  taxation  on  the  American  and  British  citizen. 

It  is  true  that  payment  of  the  interest  on  the  American 
European  debts  has  not  been  made  up  to  the  present,  and  that 
America  has  not  waived  the  payment  of  this  interest.  She  has 
added  the  amount  of  the  interest,  unpaid,  to  the  amount  of  the 
different  countries’  international  indebtedness,  to  be  funded  along 
with  the  principal  sums  in  due  course,  thus  increasing  the  amount 
of  interest  which  will  have  to  be  paid  yearly  by  the  different 
countries  to  America.  This  may  or  may  not  be  a  bone  of  conten¬ 
tion,  but,  from  a  national  point  of  view,  America  is  unquestion¬ 
ably  entitled  to  adopt  this  course.  This  proves  conclusively  that 
the  American  Government  are  ruled  by  their  creditors — the 
American  people — in  this  matter ;  likewise  the  British  people. 
What  hope  has  any  international  body  of  financiers  in  convincing 
the  majority  of  the  American  and  British  people  that  the 
loss  of  their  money  would  ultimately  be  their  own  and  the 
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world’s  gain?  Alasl  charity  begins  at  home;  at  any  rate  in  a 
case  like  this. 

It  is  therefore  plain  to  clear  thinking  people  that  cancellation 
is  at  present  unthinkable  and  impracticable.  Indeed,  it  is  ques¬ 
tionable  if  cancellation  will,  in  the  far  distant  future,  become 
permissible,  even  if  then  within  the  bounds  of  practicability. 
Therefore  the  problem  must  be  tackled  from  another  standpoint, 
that  of  endeavouring  to  pay  debts  legitimately  incurred.  Though 
admittedly  difficult,  it  is  within  the  bounds  of  accomplishment, 
as  I  shall  endeavour  to  show  in  due  course,  only  the  accomplish¬ 
ment  must  be  accompanied  by  fairness  of  outlook  and  patience 
from  countries  who  have  suffered  most  through  the  ravages  of 
war. 


II.  Reparation  Payments. 

So  many  financial  and  economic  reputations  have  been  blighted 
through  prognosticating  on  the  problem  of  reparations  that  one 
is  now  reluctant  to  approach  the  subject  except  with  diffidence. 
It  is,  however,  the  crux  of  the  financial  and  economic  problem 
of  the  world.  If  it  is  not  satisfactorily  settled  the  world’s  finance 
will  never  be  settled.  Since  the  signing  of  the  various  peace 
treaties  the  world  has  seen  scheme  after  scheme  brought  into 
operation  with  a  view  to  making  Germany  pay,  only  to  emphasise 
the  barrenness  of  the  attempts.  The  blame  cannot  be  primarily 
attributed  to  Germany,  for  the  Reparations  Commission  have 
never  been  neglectful  in  their  demands  to  make  Germany  pay. 
True,  Germany  has  adopted  subterfuges,  but,  in  spite  of  these, 
impartial  thinkers  must  confess  that  it  was  futile  to  expect 
Germany  to  carry  out  what  was  demanded  from  her.  We  have 
been  foundering  in  the  ship  of  impossibilities  for  three  years, 
while  all  the  time  the  shipwreck  of  Europe  has  continued  to 
engulf  millions  of  people.  Now  we  can  only  save  the  ship  by 
jettisoning  the  cargo.  We  must  do  it,  so  let  Europe  be  practical. 
It  is  the  only  way. 

I  have  no  intention  of  presenting  an  amazing  array  of  figures, 
for  figures  as  regards  reparation  payments  have  failed,  and  failed 
miserably.  In  short,  they  are  impracticable.  To  prophesy  in 
figures  and  expect  practical  results  as  well,  so  far  as  reparation 
payments  are  concerned,  will  never  solve  this  question.  They 
ha>'e  failed  every  time,  and  the  attempt  of  the  Reparations  Com¬ 
mission  stipulating  that  Germany  must  pay  in  1922  £36,000,000 
in  cash  and  £72,500,000  in  kind  will  fail  as  well,  because,  to  my 
mind,  the  sum  is  economically  impossible.  I  will  furnish  only 
one  example.  Before  the  war  the  German  Empire  showed  a 
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surplus  of  revenue  over  expenditure  of  jG20,000,000.  She  then 
possessed  Alsace-Lorraine  and  Upper  Silesia,  two  of  the  greatest 
industrial  districts,  and  had  besides  a  prosperous  mercantile 
fleet.  She  has  none  of  these  now.  True,  she  has  not  a  large 
army  and  navy  of  her  own  to  maintain,  but  these  are  more  than 
counterbalanced  by  the  sums  she  must  pay  for  pensions  to  her 
own  disabled  soldiers  and  sailors  and  the  Allied  Armies  of  Occu¬ 
pation.  If  Germany  could  only  show  a  surplus  of  £20,000,000 
when  she  was  at  the  height  of  her  power  in  industry  and  finance, 
how  is  it  possible  for  Germany,  now  heavily  taxed,  to  raise  a 
surplus  revenue  of  £108,500,000  in  1922,  the  sum  demanded  by 
the  Reparations  Commission?  The  German  Government  have 
only  recently  increased  taxes  to  the  extent  of  100,000,000,000 
marks,  yet  the  Reparations  Commission  stipulate  for  the  levying 
of  an  additional  60,000,000,000  marks,  and  to  be  evolved  within 
two  months.  To  the  impartial  observer  it  must  appear  grotesque. 
On  the  other  hand  it  is  incontrovertible  that  Germany  has 
worsened  her  financial  position  by  encouraging,  or  at  least  con¬ 
niving  at,  the  export  of  large  sums  of  money.  These  sums  are 
held,  not  in  marks,  but  in  foreign  currencies  or  securities,  and 
these  should  be  mobilised  to  help  to  pay  her  reparations.  Britain 
adopted  such  a  policy  during  the  war  to  help  to  pay  for  the  war, 
consequently  there  is  no  reason  why  Germany  should  not  adopt 
the  same  course. 

But  mark  the  other  guarantees  demanded  from  Germany,  ap¬ 
parently  by  way  of  concession  for  being  let  off  with  the  payment 
of  £108,500,000  in  the  year  1922  : — 

More  drastic  financial  reforms. 

Reduction  in  expenditure  and  increase  in  revenue. 

Reparation  Commission  to  control  receipts  and  expenditure. 

Germany  must  raise  loans,  internal  or  external,  or  the 
Reparation  Commission  must  consider  a  levy  on  German  capital. 

Independence  of  the  Reichsbank. 

These  are  indeed  excellent  copy-book  maxims,  but,  alas !  they 
are  impossible  of  accomplishment,  so  long  as  the  sums  demanded 
from  Germany  are  beyond  her  powers  of  payment. 

As  regards  reparations,  my  arguments  have  been  wholly  de¬ 
structive.  Now  I  will  propose  something  constructive,  and,  I 
trust,  at  the  same  time  practicable  : — 

First — A  moratorium  must  be  allowed  to  Germany,  and  other 
ex-enemy  States,  of  sufficient  duration  to  permit  them  to  balance 
their  budgets  and  stabilise  their  currencies,  under  the  supervision 
of  the  Reparations  Commission.  It  would  doubtless  take  some 
time,  nevertheless  it  is  an  essential  preliminary,  for  without  it 
confusion  would  be  inevitable. 
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Second — On  fulfilment  of  the  above  condition  the  Reparations 
Commission  would  supervise  and  control  the  levying  and  collect¬ 
ing  of  German,  and  other  ex-enemy  States,  taxes,  the  principle 
to  be  aimed  at  being  the  continuance  of  tolerable  working  con¬ 
ditions  for  Germany — morally,  financially  and  economically. 
The  United  States  of  America  would  of  course  be  represented  on 
the  Reparations  Commission,  if  she  desired  representation,  and 
have  parallel  powers  with  the  other  countries  represented. 

Third — Every  three  months  Germany,  and  the  other  ex-enemy 
States,  would  produce  their  balance-sheets  to  the  Reparations 
Commission,  giving  details  of  expenditure  incurred  and  revenue 
collected.  '  Working  under  this  system  there  would  be  a  credit 
balance  which  would  be  handed  over  to  the  Reparations  Com¬ 
mission  quarterly,  while  the  Reparations  Commission  would  in 
turn  put  the  credits  from  Germany,  and  the  other  ex-enemy 
States,  into  a  common  international  pool,  to  be  disposed  of  in  a 
way  which  I  will  subsequently  discuss.  These  credits  would  be 
continued  quarterly  until  Germany,  and  the  other  ex-enemy 
States,  had  completed  the  payment  of  their  total  indebtedness  to 
the  Allied  Powers. 

I  do  not  venture  to  prophesy  how  much  would  be  secured  yearly 
by  this  method,  but  I  make  bold  to  say  that,  in  the  long  run, 
Germany  would  he  paying  more,  and  with  much  greater  content¬ 
ment,  than  is  ever  likely  to  be  received  from  her  by  the  present 
uneconomic  manner  of  payment,  for  Germany,  under  the  method 
proposed,  would  be  financially  and  economically  sound,  and  this 
in  itself  would  inevitably  lead  to  an  increasing  surplus  of  revenue 
for  reparation  payments.  There  would  be  little  danger  of 
Germany  evading  her  obligations  under  this  method,  for  the 
Reparations  Commission’s  control  and  supervision  Germany’s 
financial  and  economic  affairs  would  effectively  prevent  anything 
of  the  kind  occurring.  Moreover  it  dispenses  with  deliveries  in 
kind,  except  those  which  would  be  continued  under  the  Wies¬ 
baden  Agreement  for  the  restoration  of  France’s  devastated 
territories,  and  probably  under  the  Spa  Agreement.  To  my  mind 
deliveries  in  kind  have  been  carried  too  far,  and  they  are,  after 
all,  an  uneconomic  and  unsatisfactory  way  of  effecting  payments. 
It  is  better  by  far  for  Germany  to  dispose  of  her  goods  in  ordinary 
trading  transactions,  for  by  so  doing  it  establishes  the  old  and 
unrivalled  system  of  international  trade,  unhindered  by  obstacles 
which  must  occur  under  the  manner  of  deliveries  in  kind,  and 
which  prove  so  cumbersome  for  the  industries  of  the  countries 
receiving  the  deliveries. 

The  method  I  have  proposed  means  the  revision  of  the  repara¬ 
tion  clauses  of  the  various  peace  treaties,  but  it  has  long  ago  been 
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patent  to  all  who  have  studied  the  reparation  clauses  impartially 
that  revision  must  take  place  before  the  world  can  return  to  per¬ 
manent  financial  and  economic  sanity. 

III.  Method  of  Payment. 

There  are  two  important  questions  to  be  home  in  mind,  and, 
moreover,  they  are  correlative  with  the  question  of  international 
indebtedness  : — 

(1)  European  countries  owing  money  fo  the  United  States  of 
America  and  Britain  are  all  maintaining  excessive  armies,  to 
mention  only  a  few,  France,  Italy,  Belgium,  Czecho-Slovakia, 
Greece,  Poland,  Boumania  and  Jugo-Slavia. 

(2)  All  these  countries  are  at  present  unable  to  pay  even  the 
interest  on  their  debts  to  America,  never  mind  the  principal,  or 
a  small  portion  of  it.  Notwithstanding  this,  these  European 
countries  insist  on  spending  millions  a  year  on  excessive  arma¬ 
ments.  It  is  consequently  small  wonder  that  the  United  States 
of  America  is  dissatisfied  with  the  present  situation  in  Europe, 
because  she,  the  first  creditor  nation,  receives  next  to  nothing  for 
all  the  money  she  haa  lent  Europe.  In  fact,  the  only  thing  she 
does  receive  is  cynicism  from  the  European  countries  because 
she  occasionally  reminds  them  that  she  is  a  creditor  nation ! 
Great  Britain  is  in  a  similar  position  to  the  United  States  in  this 
respect,  because  European  countries  owe  her  much  more  than 
she  owes  the  United  States.  Yet  Great  Britain  will  this  autumn 
be  paying  America  £25,000,000,  the  interest  on  the  principal 
sum  lent  by  America  to  us,  notwithstanding  that  we  receive  no 
interest  on  the  money  owing  to  us  by  European  countries,  and  in 
spite  of  the  fact  that  this  principal  sum  of  4,673,318,358  dollars 
was  lent  to  us  by  America  for  the  sole  purpose  of  being  re-lent 
by  us  to  European  countries.  In  short,  European  countries  owe 
us  £1,130,000,000  more  than  our  total  indebtedness  to  America, 
which  stands  at  £833,000,000,  viz.  : — 

European  debts  due  to  us  ...  ...  ...  ...  ...  £1,963,000,000 

American  debts  due  by  us  .  833,000,000 

Deceit  oiving  to  us  ...  ...  ...  ...  ...  ...  £1,130,000,000 

This  state  of  affairs  is  consequently  entirely  unsatisfactory  for 
both  America  and  Britain,  and  steps  should  be  taken  to  put  the 
matter  on  a  workable,  equitable  and  economic  basis.  It  is  mani¬ 
festly  unjust  for  American  and  British  nationals,  who  suffer 
sufficiently  already  from  financial  and  economic  stringencies  and 
hardships,  to  be  compelled  to  saddle  such  an  intolerable  burden, 
especially  when  there  is  a  remedy  which,  if  properly  worked, 
would  be  financially  and  economically  sound  for  every  country. 
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besides  alleviating  considerably  the  American  and  British  financial 
burdens. 

The  Europeem  debts  due  to  America  approximately  total  £2,600,000,000 
and 

Interest  on  this  sum  at  4J%  amounts  every  year  to  ...  106,260,000 

Europe’s  debt  to  America  being  ...  ...  ...  ...  £2,600,000,000 

and 

Europe’s  debt  to  Britain  being  ...  ...  ...  ...  1,963,000,000 

The  total  European  indebtedness  therefore  figures  at, 
which  of  course  includes  the  sum  of  £833,000,000  owing 
by  us  to  America  ...  ...  ...  ...  ...  ...  £4,463,000,000 


It  is  impossible  to  carry  out  even  the  payment  of  the  interest 
of  £106,250,000  yearly  entirely  in  goods  and  services  to  America, 
for  it  would  prove  deleterious  to  American  trade — national  and 
international — consequently  payment  of- principal  and  interest  to 
America,  and  to  Britain  as  well,  should  be  carried  out  by  gold 
payments.  The  question  is  international,  so  that  the  remedy 
must  be  international,  and,  strange  as  it  may  appear,  Germany 
must  he  the  pivot. 

Nothing,  of  course,  can  be  satisfactorily  accomplished  until  ex¬ 
changes  are  stabilised,  followed  by  balanced  Budgets  and  free 
gold  movements.  But,  assuming  such  conditions  existed,  what 
then?  The  reparations  of  all  ex-enemy  countries  must  be  re¬ 
computed  and  collected  into  a  common  international  pool. 
Germany,  being  the  chief  ex-enemy  country,  would  of  course  be 
called  upon  to  make  the  greatest  contribution,  and,  according  to 
her  industrial  and  economic  strength,  she  is  in  duty  bound  to  do 
so,  but  the  call  upon  Germany  would  not  be  such  as  would  com¬ 
pel  her  to  again  resort  to  the  printing  press  to  meet  her  obliga¬ 
tions,  thereby  causing  a  Budget  deficiency.  The  contributions 
for  the  common  international  pool  would  be  levied  and  collected 
by  the  Eeparations  Commission  from  the  ex-enemy  countries,  as 
described  in  the  preceding  section,  in  gold,  the  gold  payments 
being  aggregated  according  to  the  gold  standard  of  the  country. 

I  give  hereunder  the  approximate  obligations  due  by  European 
countries  to  America  : — 


Armenia 
Austria  ... 
Belgium  ... 
Cuba 

Czecho-Slovakia 
Esthonia  ... 
Finland  ... 
France 
Great  Briteun 


Total 

Obligations. 

$ 

11,969,917 

24,055,709 

409,280,147 

9,025,600 

97,179,629 

13,999,146 

8,281,926 

3,634,762,938 

4,573,318,368 
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Total 

Obligations. 

I 

.  16,000,000 

.  1,686,836 

.  1,809,034,061 

.  6,132,287 

.  26,000 

.  4,981,628 

.  136,661,661 

.  38,628,496 

^ .  211,601,297 

. .  64,663,160 

Total  .  11,084,767,686 

It  will  be  observed  from  the  list  that  all  the  nations  claiming 
reparation  payments  from  ex-enemy  countries  figure  as  owing 
sums  to  America,  and,  what  is  a  well-known  fact,  also  owe  sums 
to  Britain.  I  therefore  propose  that,  instead  of  Britain,  France, 
Italy,  Belgium,  Jugo-Slavia,  Czecho-Slovakia  and  others  receiving 
their  reparation  pajmaents  separately,  they  shall  consent  to  their 
payments  being  put  into  the  common  international  pool ;  but  as 
regards  France’s  devastated  regions,  I  consider  it  would  be  only 
just  that  she  be  allowed  to  stand  by  the  Wiedbaden  Agreement, 
whereby  Germany  agreed  to  hand  over  to  France  certain  quan¬ 
tities  of  materials  and  goods  to  restore  the  devastated  areas  of 
Northern  France.  Otherwise  France  would  contribute  towards 
the  common  international  pool  in  the  same  manner  as  the  other 
nations. 

As  the  Eeparations  Commission  would  receive  the  reparation 
payments  frpm  the  ex-enemy  countries  quarterly,  the  sums  in 
the  common  international  pool  would  be  "paid  out  quarterly,  in 
the  following  manner,  and  in  gold  : — 

(а)  One  half  of  the  total  quarterly  reparation  payments  to  he 
divided  equally  between  America  and  Great  Britain  on  account 
of  repayment  of  their  European  debts,  and  to  he  deducted  from 
the  European  countries’  debts  due  by  them  to  America  and 
Britain  in  proportions  to  he  agreed  upon. 

(б)  The  other  half  of  the  total  quarterly  reparation  payments- 
to  be  divided  between  France,  Italy,  Belgium,  Britain,  Rou- 
mania,  Jugo-Slavia  and  Czecho-Slovakia,  in  proportions  to  be 
agreed  upon,  on  account  of  their  portion  of  the  reparation  pay¬ 
ments. 

(c)  The  payments  would  continue  in  this  manner  until  the 
debts  and  reparation  were  fully  redeemed.  In  course  ,of  time, 
as  countries  became  prosperous,  they  could  separately  reduce  the 
amount  of  their  indebtedness  by  contributions  on  their  own  be¬ 
half  from  their  own  exchequers.  The  time  and  manner  of  pay- 
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ment  could  be  decided  by  arrangements  between  the  countries 
concerned. 

As  I  have  mentioned  before,  I  am  not  in  a  position  to  give 
figures  showing  the  amounts  which  would  be  received  by  each 
nation,  but,  to  my  mind,  the  actual  amounts  are  a  secondary 
consideration,  because  in  every  case  success  depends  on  the 
ability  of  Germany  to  pay,  for,  as  I  here  reiterate,  Germany  is 
the  pivot  of  the  whole  scheme.  If  Germany  pays  what  she  can 
to  the  limit  of  her  financial  and  industrial  power,  and  always 
maintains  solvency,  the  other  nations  must  necessarily  receive 
their  portions  in  accordance  with  Germany’s  condition.  The 
scheme  is  not  founded  on  how  much  can  be  extorted  from  ex¬ 
enemy  countries,  irrespective  of  their  economic  and  financial 
condition,  but  on  the  principle  of  the  countries  of  the  world 
balancing  their  'Budgets,  maintaining  currencies  on  a  gold  basis 
and  free  gold  movements,  unquestionably  the  only  foundation  of 
sound  world  finance  and  economics. 

France  may  consider  herself  aggrieved,  but  it  will  be  found  in 
actual  practice  that  she  will  gain  immeasurably  by  the  principle 
I  have  explained,  for,  although  she  will  not  handle  such  large 
sums  for  reparations,  she  will  nevertheless  not  be  a  financial  loser. 
France  has  no  intention  of  repudiating  either  her  American  or 
British  debts,  consequently  she  would,  at  some  time  or  other, 
have  to  commence  payment  of  the  interest  and  principal  of  these 
debts,  thereby  causing  her  financial  stringency,  which  might  be¬ 
come  acute  were  American  and  British  demands  actively  pressed, 
maybe  through  the  American  and  British  contention  that  France 
was  spending  excessive  sums  on  armaments.  It  is  the  way  out 
of  the  difficulty  which  France  should  not  lightly  ignore.  More¬ 
over  in  actual  practice,  even  under  the  present  method,  France 
would  have  been  compelled  sooner  or  later  to  draw  upon  her 
reparation  payments  to  meet  the  American  and  British  demands. 
Therefore  it  must  be  apparent  to  France  that  the  method  I  have 
proposed  is  infinitely  superior  even  to  her,  for  it  avoids 
conflicts  with  America  and  Britain,  and  at  the  same  time 
permits  of  France  maintaining  a  sound  financial  and  economic 
position. 

There  would  always  remain  the  suspicion  that  the  scheme 
would  be  unduly  favourable  to 'Britain,  through  Britain  receiving 
two  sums,  (1)  on  account  of  her  debts  to  Europe,  and  (2)  on 
account  of  her  claims  for  reparation,  but  there  is  no  douht  that 
any  such  suspicions  could  be  avoided  by  Britain  making  it  un¬ 
mistakably  plain  to  the  whole  world  that  she  would  demand  only 
a  minor  share  of  the  proportion  of  her  reparation  payments.  By 
a  minor  share  I  mean  a  sum  smaller  than  that  to  which  she  is 
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legally  entitled  under  the  existing  conditions  of  the  reparation 
clauses  of  the  peace  treaties. 

The  adoption  of  such  a  manner  of  payment  would  be  practic¬ 
able,  financially  and  economically  stable,  and,  above  all,  make 
for  conciliation  amongst  the  nations  of  the  world  at  a  time  when 
relations  are  somewhat  strained,  temperaments  narrow,  and 
selfishness  predominant. 

IV.  Another  Conference. 

Such  proposals  as  I  have  outlined  would  necessarily  entail 
another  international  conference,  and  conferences,  in  some  quar¬ 
ters,  are  not  looked  upon  with  much  enthusiasm.  Still,  I  am 
afraid  they  are  necessary  if  the  world  is  to  effect  reconstruction 
which  will  be  lasting.  Moreover  the  controversy  which  arose  re¬ 
garding  the  legitimate  American  demands  for  payment  of  her 
Army  of  Occupation  has  created  an  atmosphere  in  world  finance 
and  economics  which  renders  the  holding  of  an  international  con¬ 
ference,  to  settle  finally  German  reparations  and  European  debts, 
inevitable.  There  have  of  late  been  too  many  attempts  to  shelve 
questions  instead  of  trying  to  solve  them.  The  adoption  of  such 
methods  always  leads  to  an  aftermath  of  entanglements,  and 
occasionally  chaos. 

It  has  usually  been  extremely  difficult  to  persuade  America  that 
international  financial  conferences  are  of  any  avail  in  accelerating 
the  rehabilitation  of  world  finance  and  economics,  but  in  this 
instance  I  am  convinced  that  America  would  unhesitatingly  show 
her  willingness  to  attend  an  international  conference  for  the 
settlement  of  the  reparation  payments  and  European  indebted¬ 
ness,  and  in  spite  of  the  fact  that  disarmament  would  require 
to  take  a  secondary  place.  I  do  not  minimise  the  gravity  or 
urgency  of  the  disarmament  problem,  but  to  my  mind  it  is  still 
premature  to  expect  Europe  to  look  with  a  favourable  eye  upon 
it  when  international  finance  is  in  its  present  unstable  condition. 
I  incline  to  the  view  that  disarmament  discussion  will  be  prac¬ 
ticable  only  after  the  world  has  witnessed  an  economic  and 
financial  revival. 

Again,  the  position  of  France  presents  a  considerable  diflficulty, 
as  she  has  up  to  the  present  steadfastly  refused  to  consider  any 
proposals,  or  attend  any  conferences,  relating  to  the  revision 
of  the  reparation  clauses  of  the  Treaty  of  Versailles.  It  is  an 
impediment  which  it  is  no  good  disguising.  Yet  it  must  be  over¬ 
come,  and  although  France  occupies  a  peculiar  position — one,  in 
fact,  which  must  always  he  viewed  with  a  certain  degree  of  sym¬ 
pathy — it  appears  to  me  that  the  best  way  to  overcome  France’s 
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reluctance  is  for  America  and  Britain  to  exercise  moral  pressure 
in  a  friendly  yet  firm  manner.  France  must  of  course  see  that 
her  devastated  territories  are  restored  at  Germany’s  expense,  but 
I  am  convinced  that  America  and  Britain — nay,  more,  every 
country  in  the  world — would  willingly  guarantee  France  this. 
Would  France  attend  an  international  conference  on  reparations 
and  European  indebtedness  with  such  a  guarantee  in  her  posses¬ 
sion?  It  is  dangerous  to  dogmatise,  but  I  am  inclined  to  think 
that  she  would.  For  the  sake  of  the  world,  for  the  sake  even  of 
France  herself,  it  would  be  beneficial  for  her  to  do  so. 

Who  would  take  the  initiative  in  suggesting  an  international 
conference  for  the  consideration  of  reparations  and  European 
debts?  To  my  mind  the  way  likeliest  to  prove  most  successful 
would  be  for  America  and  Britain  jointly  to  propose  the  con¬ 
ference,  and  state  explicitly  at  the  outset  its  objects.  In  short, 
the  agenda  would  contain  only  two  items,  (a)  reparations  and 
(b)  European  debts,  so  that  there  would  be  no  ambiguity  in  the 
minds  of  any  of  the  countries  attending  the  conference  as  to 
what  they  would  be  called  upon  to  decide. 

It  is  admitted  on  all  hands  that  world  reconstruction  is  clamant, 
yet  the  world  goes  on  sinking  deeper  and  deeper  into  a  pit  of 
darkness  without  parallel  in  history.  The  aftermath  of  the 
Napoleonic  war  was  insignificant  compared  with  world  conditions 
to-day.  Finance  and  economics  are  reduced  to  mockery,  trade  is 
stagnant.  By  what  process  of  human  endeavour  can  wrongs  be 
righted?  By  one  way  and  one  way  only — international  co¬ 
operation.  The  spirit  of  wayward  contention  must  give  way  to 
conciliation,  otherwise  the  world  must  necessarily  perish.  The 
fireflames  of  insatiable  ambition — individual  and  collective — must 
be  extinguished.  Has  virtue,  proclaimed  by  all  and  performed 
by  few,  disappeared  with  what  constituted  the  ssgis  of  world 
prosperity — gold?  Even  in  1922  the  world  is  not  without  honour, 
consequently  we  hope  that,  although  to-day  has  been  dark  and 
stormy,  to-morrow  the  sun  will  shine.  But  the  shibboleth  must 
be — act  now,  act  always. 

*  Wm.  Walker. 
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I. 

Mr.  Sessions  had  made  up  his  mind.  He  would  go.  It  would  be 
a  pity  not  to  while  he  was  in  the  neighbourhood;  he  might  never 
have  another  chance.  Nothing  but  the  funeral  would  have  brought 
him  to  Sutton  now — his  first  cousin,  and  a  Sessions,  the  last  but 
one. 

Why,  he  hadn’t  seen  the  place  for  thirty  years;  not  since  Bose 
Milton  married;  not  since  his  mother  died.  And  he  was  fifty-seven. 

He  knew  how  to  get  there.  Out  at  the  back  of  the  house,  through 
the  apple  orchard  to  the  fir-wood.  Along  the  bridle-path  between 
the  palings  and  the  banked  edge  of  the  wood  imder  the  black  eaves 
of  the  firs.  At  the  end  of  the  path  the  yellow  high  road  would  cut 
through  the  forest,  and  a  hundred  yards  down  it  he  would  come  to 
the  “  Old  Green  Dragon.”  He  knew  how  it  would  look,  with  its  red 
roofs  crushed  low  over  its  windows,  squatting  there  in  the  yellow 
bay  of  the  road  under  the  black-green  crescent  of  the  firs.  He  would 
see  the  tall  sign,  the  green  dragon  on  a  white  ground,  standing  out 
by  the  highway  above  the  stone  horse  trough.  He  would  see  the 
bow  window  of  the  parlour,  the  small,  greenish,  bottle-end  panes, 
the  thin  red  curtains. 

The  bridle-path  was  the  same,  dark  under  the  eaves  of  the  fir- 
wood.  It  gave  him  the  hallucination  of  his  youth.  He  was  five- 
and-twenty,  going  to  see  Bose  Milton.  She  would  be  sitting  in  the 
bow  window  between  the  red  curtains,  with  her  crochet  work  in 
her  hands,  waiting  for  him,  looking  up  the  road.  The  inn  garden 
ran  back  into  the  forest;  there  would  be  a  little  lawn  there  and  the 
arbour  of  the  weeping  willow  where  Bose  and  Alice  Milton  had 
brought  him  his  tea,  the  first  time.  The  first  time.  When  he 
stayed  talking. 

He  remembered  the  second  time,  and  the  slight  shock  he  had 
when  he  caught  sight  of  Bose  behind  the  bar;  the  little  dreaming 
face  suddenly  alert,  suddenly  attentive.  Her  mouth  had  an  ador¬ 
able  smile  for  the  rough  carters  drinking  their  beer,  a  small,  rounded 
smile,  as  if  it  were  saying  something.  She  didn’t  want  to  shame 
and  hurt  them  by  her  refinement,  her  difference.  He  remembered 
her  eyes  when  she  saw  him,  shining;  she  hadn’t  thought  he  would 
come  again.  And  Alice’s  face  when  she  looked  at  him. 

The  two  sisters  were  alike,  except  that  Bose  was  dark  and  Alice 
was  the  taller  and  slenderer,  and  her  face  looked  as  if  it  had  been 
made  of  some  firmer  and  clearer  stuff.  Too  firm;  too  clear.  And 
she  had  grey  eyes,  light  and  wide,  like — like  gates  thrown  open. 
He  could  see  them  now,  Alice’s  eyes. 
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He  remembered,  too,  the  uncanny  things  that  happened  on  wet 
days  in  the  red-curtained  parlour,  when  Alice  would  be  at  her  tricks, 
willing  Bose  to  do  things.  She  had  only  to  look  at  her  and  say, 
“  You’re  drinking  raw  whisky,”  and  Bose’s  little  face  would  crumple 
with  disgust  and  she  would  pour  away  her  tea  into  the  slop  bowl. 
She  would  make  her  think  that  Bunny  the  cat  was  a  baby,  so  that 
she  would  rock  him  on  her  breast,  hushing  him  to  sleep.  And  he 
had  seen  Bose  come  out  of  the  bar  carrying  a  pint  pot,  guarding 
it  from  the  draught  with  her  curved  hand.  She  had  thought  it  was 
a  lighted  candle.  But  she  only  laughed  when  he  asked  her  whai 
she  was  doing;  it  was  ”  that  Alice  ”  again,*  she  said. 

Sometimes  he  had  wondered  whether  it  was  Alice  who -  But 

no;  it  was  himself.  Or,  rather,  it  was  his  mother.  She  wouldn’t 
hear  of  his  marrying  Bose  Milton.  She  wouldn’t  hear  of  his  going 
to  see  her.  Yet  he  had  gone. 

He  remembered  all  the  times;  the  first  time  and  the  last.  They 
were  the  only  times  he  had  e\er  taken  his  own  way  against  his 
mother,  escaping  from  the  gloomy  Highbury  house,  running  down 
to  Bose  Milton  at  Sutton  on  a  Saturday.  The  only  times  he  had 
deceived  his  mother,  pretending  he  went  to  see  his  aunt  and  cousins. 
He  had  only  that,  his  infatuation  for  Bose  Milton,  only  those 
Saturday  escapades  to  reproach  himself  with;  and  he  had  made  up 
for  them  on  Sundays,  going  with  his  mother  to  church,  morning  and 
evening,  sitting  with  her  and  her  Sunday  friend,  Mr.  Minify,  through 
the  long  afternoon,  listening  while  she  sang  hymns  to  them  in  her 
thin,  high  voice,  and  accompanied  herself  on  the  American  organ; 
taking  her  to  sacred  concerts  in  the  Albert  Hall.  And  the  evenings 
of  all  the  other  days;  it  seemed  to  him,  looking  back  on  his  young 
life,  that  he  had  spent  them  all  at  home.  He  had  been  so  deter¬ 
mined  to  make  up  to  her  for  his  father’s  death;  and  before  that,  as 
long  as  he  could  remember,  to  make  up  for  his  father’s  life,  for  all 
that  his  father  was  and  wasn’t. 

Had  he  really  determined  anything?  Wasn’t  it  she  who  had 
determined,  she  who  had  willed,  while  he  followed,  without  resist¬ 
ance,  her  determination  and  her  will? 

Who  could  have  resisted  her?  He  could  see  her  now,  her  beauti¬ 
ful  face  between  the  lace  lappets  of  her  cap.  between  the  blond 
bands  of  her  hair,  and  that  look  when  his  father  worried  her,  that 
look  of  resignation,  of  heavenly  patience,  sacred  martyrdom.  Why, 
he  had  loved  her  so  much  that  he  had  hated  Mr.  Minify,  poor  old 
Minify  who  had  got  nothing;  for  all  his  Sunday  devotion,  nothing. 

Then,  last  spring,  his  mother  had  gone  down  with  him  to  Sutton. 
He  couldn’t  stop  her;  how  on  earth  could  he  have  stopped  her? 
Besides,  he  had  wanted  her  to  see  Bose  Milton. 

And  when  she  had  seen  her  he  knew  that  he  would  have  to  choose 
between  his  mother  and  Bose.  Between  Bose  and  his  mother.  If 
he  had  the  courage - 
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He  put  off  going  down  to  Sutton  till  he  was  certain  that  he  had 
it;  and  when  he  went  Eose  was  engaged  to  be  married  to  George 
Pargeter. 

It  was  Alice  Milton  who  told  him,  walking  with  him  in  the  wood. 

“  It’s  your  own  fault,"  she  said.  "  You  should  have  taken 
her  when  you  could.  .  .  .  Even  now,  if  you  tried,  you  could 
take  her.” 

"  Oh,  no.  Oh,  no.” 

"  Why  not?  ” 

”  I  don’t  know.  One  doesn’t.” 

Ah — ^you  haven’t  any  will  of  your  own.  You  never  will  have 
as  long  as  your  mother  lives.  Perhaps  not  even  afterwards.  She 
may  be  stronger  afterwards.” 

“  Don’t  say  such  terrible  things.” 

”  You’re  a  coward.  You  can’t  bear  thinking  of  terrible  things.” 

”  I  can’t  bear  thinking  of  mother’s  dying.  You  don’t  understand. 
I  love  her.  I’ve  been  happy  with  her  all  my  life.” 

”  If  you’d  been  unhappy  you’d  have  had  more  chance.  But  you 
aren’t  happy  with  her.  You’re  only  happy  when  you  get  away 
from  her  into  a  world  of  your  own.” 

"  Oh,  I’ve  a  world  of  my  own,  have  I,  though  I  haven’t  a  will 
of  my  own?  ” 

"  It  isn’t  6iny  good  to  you.  You  can’t  do  anything  in  it.  You 
can’t  get  what  you  want.  You  want  Eose  and  you  can’t  have 
her  because  your  mother  doesn’t  mean  you  to,  and  you  can’t  lift 
up  your  hand  to  take  her.” 

lie  couldn’t.  He  couldn’t.  Lifting  up  his  hand  to  take  anything 
was  an  effort  utterly  beyond  him. 

He  was  not  angry  with  Alice.  He  knew  she  was  saying  these 
things  to  him  because  she  loved  him.  And  there  was  something 
beautiful  about  her.  But  he  didn’t  love  her.  He  would  never  want 
to  take  her  in  his  arms.  He  wondered  whether  anybody  would, 
ever.  Perhaps  it  was  because  h©  was  afraid  of  her,  Because  of  those 
tricks  she  played  with  her  sister. 

”  Alice,  is  it  true  you  can  make  people  do  things?  ” 

“  Sometimes.” 

”  No.  But  against  their  will.  Could  you  make  me?  ” 

“  Oh — your  will  I  ” 

“  Could  you?  Could  you?  Could  you  make  me  get  up  and  come 
to  you?  ”  He  meant.  Could  you  make  me  care  for  you  against  my 
will? 

“  Of  course  I  could.” 

“  I  hope  you  won’t.  I  should  loathe  it.” 

”  You  needn’t  be  afraid.  I  shan’t  make  you  do  anything.  I’d 
never  do  it.  It’s  wicked.  It’s  the  wickedest  thing  you  can  do,  to 
tamper  with  another  person’s  will.  .  .  .  Unless  I  had  to  save 
you.” 

“  Oh,  don’t,”  he  said.  “ 


Don’t  save  me.” 
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He  hadn’t  hated  Alice  at  the  time.  Only  afterwards,  when  he 
remembered  the  things  she  had  said  about  his  mother,  he  hated 
her. 

He  had  come  to  the  end  of  the  path,  to  the  high  road.  He  won¬ 
dered  where  Eose  Milton — Rose  Pargeter — and  Alice  were  now. 

The  road  was  different.  It  had  lost  its  bright  yellow  freshness. 
It  was  bleached  and  powdered  by  the  March  wind,  broken  into  great 
pits  and  ruts  by  the  hauling  trollies,  and  at  intervals  up  and  down  it 
the  fir-wood  had  been  cut  back  for  a  depth  of  twenty  yards  or  so 
and  marked  out  into  building  lots.  Ahead  of  him  he  could  still  see 
the  stone  water  trough;  but  the  standard  with  the  swinging  sign  was 
not  there.  When  he  came  to  the  bay  of  the  road,  the  old  white¬ 
washed,  red-tiled  inn  was  gone,  and  in  its  place  stood  a  gaudy  three¬ 
storied  hotel,  its  upper  half  yellow  brick,  its  lower  half  chocolate 
paint.  The  vast  saloon  doors  at  one  comer  were  flanked  by  pillars 
of  sham  yellow  marble,  and  above  them  an  enormous  gas  globe 
hung  out  its  triangular  facets  shining  with  cut  stars.  Above  that  the 
corner  bore  like  a  breastplate  a  carved  placard  advertising  Truman 
and  Hanbury’s  ales  in  gold  letters  on  a  green  ground. 

As  he  stared  at  this  structure  Mr.  Sessions  had  a  sense  of  desola¬ 
tion,  of  violent  unreality.  Over  the  door  he  read  the  name  of  George 
Pargeter,  Rose’s  husband. 

In  the  hotel  they  told  him  the  old  inn  had  been  pulled  down 
fifteen  years  ago,  and  that  Mrs.  Pargeter  and  her  sister  Alice  were 
dead. 

Mr.  Sessions  drew  himself  closer  into  the  corner  of  the  third-class 
railway  compartment.  A  shiver  went  o\er  his  skin  like  a  trickle 
of  ice-water.  The  March  wind  had  got  at  him.  He  had  taken  a 
chill  at  the  funeral. 

From  time  to  time  he  fixed  a  sudden,  nervous,  inimical  stare  at 
his  fellow-passenger.  Huddled  in  the  opposite  comer,  the  young 
man  showed  an  inflamed  face  and  watery  eyes  above  a  dirty  woollen 
muffler.  A  rattling,  strangling  sound  in  his  throat  broke  into  a 
gusty  cough.  He  apologised  to  Mr.  Sessions.  He  said  he  was 
suffering  from  a  bad  attack  of  influenza.  But  Mr.  Sessions  hadn’t 
any  pity  for  him.  He  thought:  "  He’s  no  business  to  be  travelling, 
infecting  other  people.  It  should  be  made  a  punishable  offence.” 

He  had  always  been  afraid  of  infection;  he  had  always  been  afraid 
of  change;  always  afraid  of  death,  because  he  conceived  of  it  as 
entailing  some  prodigious  effort  to  meet  it.  He  wanted  to  go  on 
living,  to  go  on  being  cashier  of  the  firm  he  had  worked  for  since 
he  was  a  boy.  He  felt  safe  in  his  round  of  duties  that  were  habits, 
where  he  had  no  responsibility  and  was  never  called  on  to  make  a 
decision.  And  influenza  this  year  was  of  a  peculiarly  virulent  type. 

Supposing  he  caught  it? 

Supposing  it  turned  to  pneumonia? 

Supposing  he - ? 
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Glass.  Glass.  He  was  sure  it  must  be  glass.  Not  ice.  It  felt 
warm — well,  distinctly  warmish  xmder  your  feet.  He  didn’t  know 
how  long  he  had  been  gliding  and  sliding  over  the  glass.  There  was 
no  way  of  judging  space  by  the  time  you  took  getting  through  it; 
no  way  of  judging  time  by  the  space  you  got  through.  No  measure¬ 
ments. 

He  had  tried  counting  the  crystal  slabs  of  the  pavement.  But 
that  wswn’t  any  good.  You  couldn’t  count  them.  Mr.  Sessions 
gathered  that  this  must  be  a  special  sort  of  space;  and  the  queer 
thing  was  that  you  got  from  point  to  point  of  it  without  passing 
through  intermediate  space. 

He  supposed  it  was  because  there  was  no  friction.  No  friction. 
That  would  account  for  it.  He  supposed  that  time,  the  time  you 
measured  by,  would  be  going  on  all  the  same  over  your  head,  and 
it  would  be  very  awkward,  when  you  got  to  the  place  you  were 
bound  for,  not  knowing  what  time  it  was  really. 

It  was  this  very  singular  behaviour  of  space  and  time  that  made 
Mr.  Sessionis  think  he  must  be  dreaming.  And  the  fact  that  the 
air  all  round  him  was  buoyant  like  water.  , 

Then  something  seemed  to  take  hold  of  him  under  his  armpits 
and  lift  him  off  his  feet,  so  that  he  came,  half  floating,  half  treading 
water,  into  the  great  open  Square  of  the  City. 

It  was  paved  like  the  roadway  with  slabs  of  crystal;  the  wide 
houses  round  it  were  built  of  crystsd,  block  upon  block,  with  gold 
veins  running  through  them,  and  cemented — ^no,  welded  tc^ether 
with  gold.  And  in  the  middle  of  the  Square,  raised  on  crystal  steps 
and  facing  Mr.  Sessions,  was  a  great  crystal  cross  with  a  sun 
blazing  away  at  the  heart  of  it. 

This  was  queerly  familiar  to  him;  and  the  sight  of  the  cross  gave 
him  his  first  faint  sense  of  imeasiness.  He  had  a  feeling  that 
something,  something  unpleasant  was  going  to  happen.  Then  he 
saw  his  mother  coming  towards  him  slantways  across  the  Square; 
he  had  the  impression  that  she  came  out  of  one  of  the  houses. 

Young — ^young.  And  he  remembered  her  as  an  old  woman;  but 
he  knew  it  was  his  mother,  mysteriously,  irrefutably,  as  you  know 
things  in  dreams.  She  was  rather  like  her  portrait  in  the  wedding 
photograph  they  had  at  home  in  the  drawing-room  over  the  piano, 
dressed  in  her  white  wedding  gown  with  a  long  white  veil  floating 
behind  her;  her  face  had  the  sharp,  thin-lipped,  dominant  b'eauty 
that  he  knew;  it  had  the  look  he  knew  of  holy  but  complacent  resig¬ 
nation,  the  self-satisfied — ^yes,  he  could  see  now  it  was  a  self- 
satisfied  smile. 

He  was  aware,  disagreeably  aware,  that  he  was  not  glad  to  see 
his  mother.  The  feeling  he  had  was  not  pleasure,  not  pleasure  at 
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all;  it  was  more  like  fear.  He  consoled  himself  by  the  reflection 
that  he  was  only  dreaming,  and  that  you  were  not  responsible  for 
anything  you  felt  in  dreams.  Not  responsible.  That  was  the  best 
of  dreaming;  you  were  not  responsible. 

His  mother’s  face  with  the  sharp  smile  on  it  was  tilted  up  to  him 
to  be  kissed. 

“  I  was  afraid,”  she  said,  ”  you  wouldn’t  know  me  in  my  crown.” 

He  saw  then  that  instead  of  a  wedding  wreath  she  wore  a  crown, 
a  gold  one,  with  stars  standing  up  and  twinkling  all  round  it.  It 
struck  him  that  it  was  just  like  her  to  draw  his  attention  to  it 
first  thing.  He  could  see  her  coming  into  the  dining-room  at  High¬ 
bury  with  her  Prayer-book  in  her  hand  and  a  new  hat  on.  He 
dropped  at  once  into  his  old  cajoling  manner. 

”  I  say — I  say — ^it’s  what  they  call  a  martyr’s  crown  ”  (just  as  he 
used  to  say  it’s  what  they  call  a  boat-shaped  hat),  “  isn’t  it?  ” 

“Yes.  A  martyr’s.” 

“Well,  you  couldn’t  wear  anything  more  becoming.” 

“  Oh — becoming  1  It’s  suitable,  my  dear;  that’s  all  I  think  about. 

.  .  .  And  so  you’ve  come  to  me,  Albert?  ” 

She  pressed  his  hand,  and  a  thrill,  stringent  and  not  quite 
pleasant,  shot  up  his  arm. 

“  I  knew  you  would.” 

“  Yes.  I  seem  to  have  come,  somehow,  from  somewhere.” 

“  You  came,”  she  said,  “from  the  dark  place,  across  the  bridge 
over  the  great  gulf.” 

“  I  don’t  remember  any  dark  place  or  any  gulf.  I  don’t  remember 
coming  over  any  bridge.  I  just  came.” 

“  My  dear  Albert,  you  couldn’t  come  any  other  way.  Not  in  your 
unregenerate  state.  Didn’t  they  explain?  ” 

“  Didn’t  who  explain  what?  ” 

“The  guides — the  spiritual  guides  who  brought  you  over?  ” 

“  I  don’t  remember  any  guides.  I  don’t  know  what  you’re 
talking  about.  What  was  there  to  explain?” 

“  The  scheme  of  redemption.  Don’t  imagine  that  you  could  have 
got  over  by  yourself,  in  your  own  strength,  on  your  own  merits,  that 
you  had  the  entree - ” 

“  But  I  did,  I  tell  you.  I  came  sliding  over  the  glass,  for  ages, 
by  myself;  there  wasn’t  anybody  with  me.  I  came  bang  into  the 
middle  of  all  this.” 

“  That  was  the  cross,”  she  said,  “  the  cross.  It  drew  you. 
It’s  a  magnet.  The  sun  in  it’s  a  magnet.  The  Magnet  of  the 
Universe.” 

He  stood  there,  in  the  great  open  Square,  blinking  uncomfort¬ 
ably  under  the  furious  light  that  beat  from  the  heart  of  the  cross. 

“  It’s  too  much  for  you,”  his  mother  said.  “We’ll  go  into  the 
house.” 

He  could  see  it  was  the  principal  house  in  the  Square,  distin¬ 
guished  from  the  others  by  its  height  and  breadth  and  by  a  flight 
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of  crystal  steps  leading  to  a  colonnade,  all  crystal  and  gold-veined, 
and  yet  curiously  like  the  facade  of  St.  Pancras  Church.  As  he 
followed  her  through  the  massive  gold  doors  he  had  a  sense  of  mis¬ 
giving,  of  foreknowledge — or  was  it  reminiscence?  His  mother  had 
got  him;  she  would  hold  him  there  behind  the  gold  doors  as  she 
had  held  him  in  the  shabby  house  at  Highbury.  He  told  himself 
that  this  wouldn’t  really  happen.  His  mother  was  dead,  and  he 
would  wake  up  presently  and  be  free. 

Meanwhile  he  took  in  the  wonderful  interior  where  every  object 
shared  the  transparent  hardness  of  the  crystal  walls.  The  couch 
they  sat  on  might  have  been  hewn  from  one  block  of  clear  emerald; 
the  cross-legged  chairs  and  tables  had  the  fragile  clearness  of  yellow 
topaz;  the  cabinet  opposite  glowed,  a  pigeon ’s-blood  ruby;  the 
flowers  in  the  crystal  bowl  on  the  sapphire  stand  shook  with  the 
tremulous  glitter  of  cut  jewels. 

At  first  he  thought  he  was  in  a  hall  of  looking-glass  blazing  with 
electric  light  and  reflected  at  each  end  in  a  long  sequence  of  blazing 
halls.  Then  he  saw  that  these  vistas  were  not  reflections;  they 
were  other  rooms  with  other  furniture,  seen  through  and  through 
as  the  light  penetrated  the  transparent  crystal.  This  w'Ould  have 
surprised  him  if  he  hadn’t  known  he  was  dreaming. 

And  from  every  surface  there  came  a  rapid,  shimmering  vibra¬ 
tion,  a  dancing  of  innumerable  points  of  light,  so  that  the  whole 
scene  flashed  and  quivered  like  a  cinema  show. 

And  calmly,  as  if  nothing  in  his  surroundings  called  for  remark, 
his  mother  was  continuing  their  conversation.  He  heard  himself 
saying  with  his  old  obedience,  “  If  you  think  so,  mother,  of  course, 
it  is  so.” 

“  Of  course.  Why,  if  I  hadn’t  prayed  and  prayed  and  prayed 
for  you,  Albert,  you  wouldn’t  be  here  now.” 

”  Quite  so,  but  I  can’t  think  w'hat  you’re  doing  here.” 

“I,  Albert?  ” 

“Yes,  you.”  He  thought  of  her  dull,' sober  drawing-room  at 
Highbury.  “I  can’t  make  it  out.  It  isn’t  like  you  somehow.” 

“  What  isn’t  like  me?  ” 

“  All  this  splendiferousness — that  ruby  thing  over  there.  What 
I  mean  is,  it  isn’t  your  taste.” 

“  No,”  said  his  mother,  “  it’s  God’s  taste.” 

“Well,”  Mr.  Sessions  said,  “  that  beats  me.  It  does,  really.” 

He  put  his  hand  up  to  his  head  to  screen  off  the  vibrating  light. 
His  mother  sat  still  and  closed  her  eyes,  and  presently  he  was 
aware  of  a  clouding  and  thickening  in  the  transparency,  like  milk 
spreading  through  water,  till  the  crystal  turned  to  white  chalcedony, 
the  emerald  to  jade,  the  topaz  to  dull  amber,  the  sapphire  to  lapis 
lazuli 

“Ah,”  said  Mr.  Sessions,  “  that’s  better.  I  couldn’t  have  stood 
it  much  Icmger,  that  infernal  glitter.” 

“  Albert,  will  you  please  remember  where  you  are?  ” 
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“That’s  just  it,’’  said  Mr.  Sessions.  “  Where  am  If  ” 

She  looked  at  him  with  the  old  shocked,  surprised  expression  he 
remembered. 

“Oh,  my  dear,”  she  said,  “don’t  you  know?  You’re  in 
Heaven.” 

“Then,”  said  Mr.  Sessions,  “I’m  not  dreaming.  I’m  dead.” 
He  said  it  out  loud,  to  himself.  His  mother  had  left  him. 

Somebody  answered  him.  “  You  are  what  they  call  dead  in  the 
place  you  came  from.  Really,  you  are  now  in  your  eternal  life.” 
The  voice  was  measured,  slightly  lyrical,  and  suave. 

Somebody  had  come  behind  him  into  the  room.  He  could  see 
the  figure  of  a  man  reflected  in  the  crystal  floor.  It  came  forward 
and  stood  before  him  in  an  attitude  that  reminded  him  of  some¬ 
thing,  the  bent  left  arm  stretched  stiffly  across  his  breast,  the  hand 
grasping  a  scroll.  Somewhere  he  had  seen  before  the  stiff,  sharp 
folds  of  its  white  draperies,  the  sparse,  tidy  auburn  beard,  the  sleek, 
parted  fall  of  the  hair  to  the  shoulders,  the  pale,  meek  face.  Some¬ 
where — 

“I  don’t  think,”  said,  Mr.  Sessions,  “I  have  had  the 
pleasure — —  ” 

“  You  have.  I  met  you  on  the  bridge.  I  brought  you  over.” 

“Ah,  so  my  mother  says.” 

“  My  dear  young  man - 

“  Not  young.  Not  young,”  said  Mr.  Sessions. 

“  Very  ymmg  in  eternity.  You’d  better  realise  that  anything 
your  mother  says  is  pretty  certain  to  be  true.” 

“  I  don’t  ne^  to  be  told  that,  sir.” 

“You  need  to  realise  it.” 

“  If  I  knew  to  whom  I  have  the  pleasure  of  speaking - ” 

“My  name  in  time  is  Stanford  Jones.  It  may  be  familiar  to 
you.” 

It  was,  very  familiar,  but  for  the  life  of  him  he  couldn’t  put  an 
idea  to  it. 

“  Well,  Mr.  Jones - ” 

The  stranger  corrected  him.  “  My  eternal  name  is  Aspirel.” 

“Mr.  Aspirel,  then.”  (He  thought:  What  beastly  affectation! 
Got  up  to  look  like  Jesus  Christ,  too.  Shocking  bad  taste,  I  call  it.^ 
“  Can  I  do  anything  for  you?” 

The  stranger  smiled  with  a  sort  of  saccharine  contempt.  “  You 
can  call  me  Aspirel,  quite  simply.  Beyond  that  you  can  do 
nothing.  On  the  contrary,  it  is  I  who  must  do  everything  for  you.” 

“You  have  me,  sir,  at  a  disadvantage.  I’m  still  no  nearer 
knowing - ” 

“  Who  and  what  I  am  and  my  business?  ” 

“Precisely,  if  you  would  be  so  good.” 

“  I  am,”  said  Aspirel,  “  Instructor-in-Chief  for  this  district  of 
Heaven  I  am  the  Principal  of  the  College  of  Spiritual  Guides. 
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And  because  of  the  very  high  position  your  mother  holds  here  I 
have  consented  to  undertake  your  education.” 

He  sat  down  beside  him  on  the  emerald  couch,  and  there  was  a 
pause  in  which  Mr.  Sessions  observed  the  drooping  eyelids  of  the 
Principal,  and  the  pinched  mouth,  furtive  under  its  screen  of  auburn 
beard. 

“You  are  interested  in  natural  science,”  said  Aspirel,  making 
the  statement  without  any  note  of  interrogation. 

Mr.  Sessions  replied  that  at  one  time  when  he  was  young  he  had 
gone  in  for  it,  but,  if  he  had  ever  known  anything  about  it,  he  had 
forgotten  all  he  knew. 

“  Just  as  well.  You  will  have  the  less  to  unlearn.  Our  great 
difficulty  with  our  students  is  that  they  are  apt  to  remember  too 
much.  They  have  to  be  trained  to  forget.  To  let  go  all  the 
theories,  all  the  laws  of  natural  science,  all  the  great  discoveries. 
What  have  your  great  discoveries  revealed?  Nothing.  Ours  have 
laid  bare  the  secret  of  the  universe.” 

When  he  heard  that  Mr.  Sessions  felt  a  tingling  revival  of  the 
intellectual  curiosity  which  had  once  made  him  attend  a  course  of 
lectures  on  geology  at  the  London  Polytechnic.  He  had  even 
bought  a  second-hand  copy  of  Haeckel’s  History  of  Creation,  keep¬ 
ing  it  where  his  mother  couldn’t  find  it,  in  his  office  desk,  and  reading 
it  in  A.B.C.  shops  at  his  luncheon  hour.  He  was  pleased  at  the 
idea  of  enrolling  himself  as  a  by-studeht  at  the  College  of  Spiritual 
Guides. 

The  operator  had  let  go  the  handle  of  the  Cosmolc^ical  Machine. 
Aspirel ’s  voice  went  on  and  on^  solitary  and  immense,  like 
the  booming  of  a  church  organ,  in  the  vast  lecture  hall  of  the 
College. 

“  You  have  now,”  he  said,  ”  seen  how,  by  the  use  of  a  mechan¬ 
ism  as  simple  as  your  office  dictaphone,  you  have  had  unrolled 
before  you  the  drama  of  the  cosmos,  from  the  beginning  of  atomic 
motion,  through  the  stupendous  events  of  sidereal  and  geolc^c 
space,  the  blazing  and  cooling  of  the  earth,  the  formation  of  igneous 
rocks,  glacial  rocks,  through  upheavals  and  subsidences,  through 
the  wonders  of  the  carboniferous  age,  up  and  on  to  the  evolution  of 
the  organic  beings  that  we  know.  You  have  seemed  to  travel 
backwards  through  time;  but  in  reality  you  have  not  done  so;  for 
in  our  science  the  past  is  not  past.  You  have  simply  been  brought 
into  touch  with  those  vibrations  through  which  the  events  of  pre- 
organic  time  would  have  been  made  visible  to  a  spectator,  if  spec¬ 
tator  there  had  been.  It  is  all,”  said  Aspirel,  becoming  excited  and 
waving  his  hands,  “  a  question  of  vibrations,  continuing  through 
the  air,  through  the  ether,  from  universe  to  universe,  through  all 
space  and  all  time,  for  ever  and  ever.  You  can  catch  those  vibra¬ 
tions,  as  a  tuning-fork  catches  sounds.  Owing  to  their  permanence 
the  past  is  never  really  past. 
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“This,”  he  ended  up,  “  is  part  of  the  Great  Secret  that  has 
been  revealed  to  us - ” 

Great  Secret - ?  Mr.  Sessions  thought.  It  all  sounded  vaguely 

reminiscent.  At  some  time  or  other  he  had  read  something  very 
like  this  in  some  book.  All  that  about  plant-life,  for  example,  he 
had  read  that  in  a  book.  A  book  with  diagrams. 

“  But  we  have  not  yet,”  Aspirel  went  on,  “  so  much  as  skirted 
the  fringe  of  our  revelation.  That  revelation  which  will  lead  us 
upwards  and  onwards  to  the  knowledge  and  the  vision  of  God.  It 
is  not  till  we  come  to  the  evolution  of  human  forms  that  we 
approach  its  heart.  This  will  be  the  subject  of  our  next  lecture.” 

If  he  could  only  remember  the  title  of  that  book - 

Everywhere  he  went  in  Heaven  he  was  haunted  by  this  sense  of 
things  already  seen,  already  heard:  the  cloistered  square  of  his 
mother’s  garden,  set  about  with  little  shining  trees;  his  mother’s 
dining-room,  austerely  bare,  with  the  long,  narrow,  cross-legged 
table  at  the  top;  her  bedroom  with  its  square  bed;  the  windows  and 
the  roof  of  the  great  Conference  Hall  at  the  College,  with  the  stalls 
of  the  Spiritual  Guides  each  in  a  fretted  niche.  He  remembered 
the  fan  work  and  the  lace  work,  the  traceries,  the  beaded  points  of 
the  canopies.  Gothic.  Gothic  style,  that  was;  or  was  it  Early 
English  Perpendicular? 

He  would  have  liked  to  explore  the  City,  to  penetrate  into  the 
country  beyond  it,  to  play  by  himself  with  the  Cosmological 
Machine.  But  no  sooner  had  he  started  to  do  something  by  him¬ 
self  than  his  mother  or  Aspirel  would  pop  out  on  him  from  behind 
some  door  or  some  pillar.  And  they  would  take  him  to  a  lecture  by 
one  of  the  Spiritual  Guides,  or  to  a  Sacred  Concert,  or  to  the 
Bridge  of  the  Passing,  to  watch  the  redeemed  penitents  as  they 
came  over  from  the  Darkness  to  the  Light.  This  was  his  mother’s 
favourite  diversion,  and  it  reminded  Mr.  Sessions  of  their  autumn 
holidays  at  Dover  when  they  went  to  the  pier  on  rough  days  to  see 
the  sea-sick  Channel  passengers  land.  The  penitents  were  very 
like  the  passengers,  haggard  and  exhausted;  frightened  eyes  in 
drawn,  white  faces,  and  a  tendency  to  sink  at  the  knees  when  the 
guides  grabbed  them,  Mr.  Sessions  wondered  whether  he  had 
looked  like  that  when  he  landed,  'and  was  told  that  he  had,  only 
much  worse;  it  had  been  a  job,  Aspirel  said,  to  get  him  along. 
The  penitents,  it  seemed,  were  blinded  by  the  light  of  Heaven  just 
at  first  and  didn’t  know  what  they  were  doing;  they  would  fight  like 
mad  things,  resisting  the  guides.  And  as  he  watched  their  struggles 
Mr.  Sessions  wondered  why  his  mother  had  been  so  anxious  that 
he  should  come  into  Heaven  in  that  painful  and  ignominious  way. 

Every  day  he  was  beginning  to  find  out  some  little  thing  about 
her  he  hadn’t  known  before;  for  it  seemed  that  this  after-death 
state  was  one  of  singular  clear-sightedness.  And  every  day  his 
uneasiness  increased.  The  gorgeous  gold  and  crystal  architecture 
of  Heaven  could  not  disguise  from  him  the  fact,  the  disgusting  fact. 
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that  he  was  being  drawn  again  to  something  like  his  old  life  at 
Highbury,  when  his  mother’s  will  had  frustrated  him  at  every  turn. 
All  his  life  he  had  yearned,  in  his  ineffectual  way,  for  the  society  of 
people  who  had  intellects,  who  could,  as  he  put  it,  “  talk  about 
things.”  Here  they  never  got  away  from  their  own  quarter  of  the 
City.  They  never  met  anybody  but  the  Spiritual  Guides  or  the 
favoured  students  of  the  College. 

His  mother  and  Aspirel  were  trying  to  force  him  into  intimacy 
with  one  of  these  whom  Mr.  Sessions  rect^nised  as  old  Dancy,  the 
greengrocer  and  the  verger  of  St.  Jude’s  Church,  Highbury.  He 
remembered  Dancy  as  a  stupid  and  illiterate  person  to  whom  his 
mother  paid  a  small  pension  that  saved  him  from  the  disasters  of 
his  incompetence.  In  Heaven,  as  on  earth,  Dancy  had  a  face  of 
the  purest  imbecility,  a  cock  eye,  and  a  sloping  smile  that  gashed 
his  left  cheek  when  he  didn’t  understand  what  you  said  to  him  (he 
seldom  did),  and  two  exasperating  phrases  by  which  he  safeguarded  his 
idiocy:  “  Eggs  is  eggs,”  and  “  That’s  as  it  may  be,  Mr.  Sessions.” 

And  here  he  was  in  Heaven,  an  Operator  in  the  College  of  the 
Guides.  He  turned  the  hafldle  of  the  Cosmolc^cal  Machine;  he 
took  most  of  the  elementary  classes,  and  Mr.  Sessions  found  that 
he  was  expected  to  look  up  to  Dancy  as  his  spiritual  superior.  This 
was  very  irritating  to  Mr.  Sessions. 

He  was  beginning  to  wonder  whether,  at  this  rate.  Heaven  had 
anything  new,  anything  wonderful  to  give  him.  The  Sacred  Con¬ 
certs,  for  example.  He  had  understood  that  Heaven  was  famous 
all  the  world  over  for  its  music,  and  there  was  something  in  Reve¬ 
lation  about  a  New  Song.  Yet  he  could  swear  that  this  evening  they 
were  simply  listening  to  the  Messiah.  There  it  went:  ”  All  we 

like  sheep — All  we  like  sheep - ”  bleating  away;  you  couldn’t 

possibly  mistake  it. 

Yet  his  mother  and  Aspirel  had  been  annoyed  when  he  said  it 
was  the  Messiah,  and  Aspirel  had  told  him  that  it  only  seemed 
so  to  him  because  he  was  listening  to  heavenly  music  with  earthly 
ears.  And  when  he  stuck  to  it,  drawing  their  attention  to  the 
Handel  full  close,  little  Dancy  had,  smiled  his  gash  of  a  smile  and 
spluttered,  “  That’s  as  it  may  be.  ’Eavenly  music  is  ’eavenly  music, 
’andle  or  no  ’andle,  Mr.  Sessions.”  The  idiot  was  thinking  of  his 
blessed  machine. 

And  that  last  lecture  that  wound  up  his  course  of  Physical  Science 
— the  one  on  embryology.  To  be  sure,  Aspirel  had  told  him  to  be 
prepared  for  a  revelation  which  would  transcend  all  that  was  known 
of  embryology  on  earth;  yet  Mr.  Sessions  had  his  first  decided  shock 
of  mistrust  when  Dancy  (whose  eternal  name  was  Eegius)  turned 
the  handle  of  the  Cosmological  Machine  and  Aspirel  incited  you 
to  examine  ”  the  human  germ-plasm  in  its  earliest  stage.”  You 
then  saw,  curled  up  in  the  form  of  a  comma,  microscopically  small, 
a  perfect  human  body  with  all  its  organs  fully  developed,  the  nervous 
system  visible  in  the  transparent  flesh. 
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As  Dancy-Regius  went  on  turning  the  handle  this  form  increased 
in  size  without  altering  its  structure,  remaining  perfect  through  all 
the  stages  of  its  growth. 

And  suddenly  Mr.  Sessions  remembered  his  Haeckel’s  History 
of  Creation — those  diagrams. 

*'  But,”  he  cried,  “  this  isn’t  embryology.  This  is  clean  contrary 
to  the  laws  of  evolution.” 

“How — contrary?”  said  Aspirel.  He  looked  more  annoyed 
than  ever.  Regius-Dancy  had  disappeared;  he  had  a  class  to 
take. 

“  Well,  what  I  mean  is,  the  embryo — in  those  early  stages — 
doesn’t  look  like  that.  We  know  perfectly  well  what  it  looks  like. 
First  it’s  a  uni — unicellular  organism,  then  it’s  like  a  tadpole,  then 
it’s  like  a  lizard,  then  it’s  like  a  fish,  then  it’s  like  a  series  of  gar¬ 
goyles.  Why,  even  when  it’s  born  it’s  like  a  monkey.” 

”  To  spiritual  eyes,”  said  Aspirel,  ”  it’s  like  none  of  these  things. 
It  is  as  we  have  shown  you.  Perfect  from  the  very  first.” 

”  I  don’t  believe  it,”  said  Mr.  Sessions.  “  We’re  talking  about 
physical  science,  aren’t  we?” 

“  Albert,”  said  his  mother,  “  do  you  set  up  your  judgment  against 
Aspirel’s?  ” 

”  No.  I  set  up  the  judgment  of  Darwin  and  Huxley  and  Herbert 
Spencer.” 

The  two  looked  at  each  other  and  a  smile  passed.  A  smile  of 
heavenly,  yet  slightly  malicious,  understanding. 

“We  will,”  said  Aspirel,  “  refer  you  to  their  judgment.” 

They  passed  out  of  the  lecture  hall  into  one  of  the  great  class¬ 
rooms,  and  down  at  the  far  end,  in  a  form  by  themselves,  the 
lowest  form,  which  Regius-Dancy  was  teaching,  they  found  them : 
Darwin  and  Huxley  and  Herbert  Spencer.  Mr.  Sessions  had  seen 
their  portraits,  and  he  recognised  them,  Darwin  by  his  bald  head 
and  snub  nose  and  white  beard,  Huxley  by  his  wide,  truculent 
mouth  and  black  side- whiskers,  Herbert  Spencer  by  the  points  of 
his  collar  and  the  great  British  Museum  dome  of  his  head,  his  long 
upper  lip,  and  his  resemblance  to  that  nice  old  butler  that  the 
Taunton- Smiths  had. 

It  was  inconceivable,  but  there  they  were,  sitting  in  a  row  before 
Dancy,  the  \erger  and  the  greengrocer,  intoning  the  catechism. 
Dancy  would  shout  at  them:  “  Now,  after  me,  Mr.  Darwin.  .  .  . 

After  me,  Mr.  ’Uxley.  .  .  .  After  me,  Mr.  Spencer -  And 

now,  all  together.”  And  they  would  chant  back  at  him:  — 

“  In  six  days - 

“  In  six  days - 

“  In  six  days  the  Lord  made  heaven  and  earth, 

“  The  sea  and  all  that  in  them  is.” 

And  when  they  saw  Aspirel  they  rose  and  stood  at  attention. 

It  was  Huxley  who  replied  to  his  question  whether  Mr.  Sessions 
w'as  correct  in  his  account  of  human  evolution. 
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“  Certainly  not.”  He  snapped  his  great,  square  jaws  and  glared 
at  Mr.  Sessions  under  his  shaggy  eyebrows.  "Certainly  not.  If 
one  of  my  demonstrators  had  made  such  a  statement — so  damnable 
and  so  ridiculous — he’d  have  been  sent  down  from  the  University. 
In  disgrace,  sir.” 

"  I  like  that,”  said  Mr.  Sessions,  “  when  you  said  yourself - ” 

But  he  couldn’t  remember  exactly  what  Huxley  had  said.  "  I 
appeal  to  Mr.  Darwin.” 

Darwin  was  dignified  and  cold,  and,  it  struck  Mr.  Sessions,  a 
little  dazed. 

"  I  agree  with  Mr.  Huxley,”  he  said. 

“  Well,  then — to  you,  Mr.  Spencer.” 

"  I  agree  with  Mr.  Huxley  and  Mr.  Darwin.  In  toto.” 

As  they  stood  up  there  Mr.  Sessions  noticed  something  about  them 
unusual — uncanny. 

"  I  can’t  think,”  he  said,  "  what’s  happened  to  you.  Or  what 
you’re  doing  here.  In  Dancy’s  class.” 

Huxley  spoke.  "  What  has  happened  to  us,  young  man,  is  that 
our  spiritual  eyes  have  been  opened  by  your  mother  an(Lby  our 
great  master,  Aspirel.  We  are  here  in  the  lowest  form  of  his  Col¬ 
lege  owing  to  that  sin  of  intellectual  pride  which  made  us  so  offensive 
to  all  right-thinking  people  when  we  were  on  earth.  We  are  humble 
now,  and  it  would  become  you,  Mr.  Sessions,  to  be  humble  too.” 

But  he  didn’t  look  humble,  not  half  so  humble  as  Darwin  and 
Herbert  Spencer. 

Then  it  seemed  to  Mr.  Sessions  a  queer  thing  happened.  He  had 
turned  to  go  out  of  the  class-room,  following  his  mother,  when  he 
looked  back  for  a  last  view  of  the  three.  They  were  not  there. 
No  Darwin.  No  Huxley.  No  Herbert  Spencer.  Nothing  but  the 
empty  form  and  the  row  of  desks  and  Dancy  wiping  the  chalk  off 
the  blackboard  with  a  duster.  How  the  dickens  had  they  got  away  ? 
The  class-room  had  only  one  door. 

“  Well,”  said  Aspirel,  when  they  were  on  the  other  side  of  it, 
"  you’ve  got  your  answer.  Are  you  satisfied?  ” 

"  No,”  said  Mr.  Sessions,  "  I  am  not.  There’s  something  queer 
about  it.  Something  queer  about  the  whole  business.” 

Aspirel  put  his  hand  on  his  arm  and  held  him  so  that  they  dropped 
behind  his  mother  as  she  went  on  down  the  glassy  corridor,  her  long 
white  veil  streaming  behind  her. 

“You  are  not  to  say  that,”  he  said.  “You  are  not  to  say  it  to 
your  mother.” 

“  It’s  true,  then?  ” 

“  True?  Yes.  But  the  queemess  is  in  your  own  eyes.” 

That  was  what  he  had  found  out  about  Aspirel.  He  would  always 
wriggle  out  of  it  somehow.  He  always  had  his  answer. 

“  Well,  but — look  here,  Aspirel,  on  your  own  showing — take 
those  first  lectures :  each  turn  of  the  machine  represented  thousands 
and  thousands  of  years,  didn’t  it?  ” 
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“  It  did.” 

”  Then  why,  I  ask  you,  do  you  allow  that  egregious  Kegius  to 
make  them  say  the  world  was  created  in  six  days?  ” 

”  Discipline.  A  necessary  discipline  to  take  down  their  intellec- 
tual'pride.  Full  of  it,  they  were,  when  they  first  came  over.” 

”  But  the  truth,  Aspirel,  the  truth?  ” 

“  The  truth,  my  dear  friend,  is  there  all  right.  In  the  symbol. 
When  they’re  moved  to  the  next  form  they  will  attend  my  lectures 
on  Symbol  and  Eeality.  The  day  of  the  Mosaic  cosmology  stands 
for  seons,  for  many  seons  of  the  true.  That,”  said  Aspirel,  “  is  one 
of  our  great  revelations.” 

“  Kevelation?  I  seem  to  have  heard  something  uncommonly  like 
it  before.  On  earth.  I  think  that  requires  some  explanation.” 

“It  can  be  very  easily  explained,”  said  Aspirel,  “as  false 
memory.” 

That  was  how  he  had  you  every  time. 

Mr.  Sessions  was  getting  sick  of  it.  It  was  quite  clear  to  him 
that  Aspirel  was  hedging;  that  he  wasn’t  honest;  that  under  his  tor¬ 
tuous  and  pretentious  system  of  revelations  there  was  something 
he  was  trying  to  conceal.  Something — Mr.  Sessions  had  a  curious 
feeling  that  if  only  he  could  lay  his  hands  on  it  he  might  escape. 

That  was  what  he  wanted  :  to  get  away;  to  be  safe  from  his  mother 
and  her  power;  to  get  away  from  the  Sacred  Concerts,  from  Aspirel 
and  his  eternal  lectures.  Aspirel  bored  him.  All  the  Spiritual 
Guides  bored  him.  His  mother  bored  him.  Heaven  bored  him,  he 
wished  he  could  say  to  extinction,  but  it  was  quite  clear  that  he 
was  inextinguishable;  he  was  in  for  an  immortality  of  boredom.  If 

he  didn’t  get  away -  And  how  was  he  to  get  away?  Some  law 

of  lateral  gravitation  kept  him  there.  He  could  no  more  have  got 
up  and  walked  out  of  Heaven  than  he  could  have  walked  off  the  face 
of  the  earth. 

He  had  set  off  one  morning,  half  an  hour  before  lecture  time,  for 
a  stroll  in  the  City.  There  was  one  thing  he  liked  about  it,  those 
clear,  shining,  crystal  streets;  not  a  germ  could  lodge  there.  No 
danger  of  infection  in  Heaven. 

Well — wasn’t  there?  Wasn’t  there  a  spiritual  infection?  Wasn’t 
his  mind,  under  the  influence  of  the  preposterous  Aspirel,  wasn’t 
his  mind  becoming  every  day  more  and  more  contaminated  with 
falsehood  ? 

That  morning  he  discovered  that  the  Heavenly  City  was  quite  a  . 
small  place,  not  larger  than  Sutton,  if  as  large.  He  had  come 
strolling  to  the  ramparts,  which  in  the  form  of  a  cloistered  terrace 
enclosed  it  on  every  side.  It  seemed  to  be  built  up  on  a  high  plat¬ 
form,  and  through  the  arches  of  the  cloisters  you  could  see,  framed, 
a  coimtry  of  green  fields  and  tall  pointed  trees  and  blue  streams  and 
blue  sky,  a  little  formal,  and  flat,  flat  and  narrow  like  the  landscape 
in  a  stained-glass  window.  He  wondered  how  you  could  get  to  it; 
but  when  you  leaned  over  the  parapet  you  saw  nothing,  positively 
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nothing,  so  immense  was  the  height  of  the  platform.  Looking 
through  the  arches  was  like  looking  through  a  telescope,  then.  The 
landscapes  must  be  hanging  high  up  and  isolated  in  space,  an  im¬ 
mense  stretch,  a  bottomless  pit  of  space  between  them  and  the 
City. 

He  was  meditating  on  the  impossible  perspective,  when  he  saw, 
coming  towards  him  round  the  corner  of  the  terrace,  Aspirel. 

“Oh,  Lord,  here  he  is  again.” 

And  in  another  minute  the  lecture  had  begun.  Aspirel  gave  it 
then  and  there  in  the  cloister. 

“  It  is,”  he  said,  “  a  question  of  vibrations  ”  (he  was  always 
repeating  himself  like  that).  “  In  our  earthly  state,  vibrations, 
starting  outside  us  and  striking  on  our  nerve-endings,  gave  rise  to 
our  consciousness  of  the  world.  In  this,  our  heavenly  state,  vibra¬ 
tions,  originating  within  us,  gi-ve  rise  to  the  world  of  our  conscious¬ 
ness.  Our  former  bodies  were  transmitters,  drawing  the  world  of 
space  in  to  us.  Our  present  bodies  are  projectors,  throwing  our 
world  out  into  space.  As  we  were  once  spectators  of  a  universe 
imposed  on  us  from  the  outside  by  a  superior  power,  we  are  now 
co-creators  with  God,  imposing  our  universe  from  within  upon 
inferior  spirits. 

“  You  have  noticed  that  we  can  moderate  the  radiance  and  trans¬ 
parency  of  objects  round  us,  external,  that  is  to  say,  to  our  bodies. 
We  do  this  by  slowing  down  the  rate  of  our  own  vibrations.  ...” 

Where,  oh  where  had  he  heard  that  before?  He  must  have 
read  it  somewhere,  [feis  mind  anticipated  the  next  sentence. 

“  These  psychic  vibrations  ...” 

Psychic  vibrations.  Ah,  now  he  had  it.  He  remembered.  The 
round  of  the  tapestry  tablecloth;  the  lamplight  glowing  through 
the  opaline  shade — the  dining-room  at  Highbury.  He  was  sitting 
there  reading.  The  book  had  a  maroon  cloth  cover.  He  could  see 
the  capitals  of  the  chapter  headings,  black  on  the  white  page: 
PSYCHIC  VIBRATIONS.  He  could  See  the  title  of  the  book;  gilt 
letters  on  the  maroon  ground :  The  Science  of  Survival,  by  Stanford 
Jones.  That  chap  his  mother  was  always  talking  about.  “  Kead 
Stanford  Jones’s  Science  of  Survival,  Albert.”  He  had  read  it. 
Stanford  Jones  was  Aspirel’s  “  name  in  time.” 

He  heard  himself  saying,  “  Look  here,  Mr.  Stanford  Jones,  this 
isn’t  any  revelation.  The  whole  time,  the  whole  blessed  time 
you’ve  been  at  it  you  haven’t  told  me  one  single  blessed  thing  I 
didn’t  know.  I’ve  read  The  Science  of  Survival.  Precious  poor 
stuff  it  was,  too.” 

He  was  alone.  Aspirel  had  gone  away  in  a  fit  of  temper.  He 
had  tried  his  favourite  trick  of  mystification:  “False  memory.” 
But  he  hadn’t  a  word  to  say  for  himself  when  you  confronted  him 
with  his  own  chapter  headings.  How  a  fellow  like  that — a  conceited 
charlatan — should  have  contrived  to  get  into  Heaven,  should  be 
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allowed  to  bamboozle  people  there  as  he  had  bamboozled  them  on 
earth - 

“  Good  Heavens  ” -  Mr.  Sessions  was  aware  that  he  was  no 

longer  alone.  A  little  gentleman  was  coming  towards  him  with 
the  step,  with  the  gesture,  he  remembered.  “  I’m  blessed  if  that 
isn’t  old  Minify.” 

Old  Minify,  looking  incredibly  yoimger  and  sprucer  than  he  used 
to,  yet  like  himself,  with  his  head  on  one  side,  wistful  and  shrewd, 
as  he  used  to  come,  every  Sunday  afternoon,  into  the  drawing-room 
at  Highbury,  looking  at  you  to  see  if  you  wanted  him;  never  quite 
sure  whether  you  did  or  didn’t.  Mr.  Sessions  had  never  been  quite 
sure.  Mr.  Minify  had  been  such  a  nuisance,  with  his  futile, 
obstinate  devotion  to  Mr.  Sessions’s  mother. 

He  thought:  “  Just  like  him.  Of  course,  after  dangling  round  her 
there  for  twenty  years  he  follows  her  up  here.” 

Mr.  Minify  greeted  him  with  his  sidling,  hesitating  smile.  ”  Well, 
Albert,  this  is  a  very  delightful  surprise.” 

”  Surprise?  ” 

“  I  don’t  mean  I’m  surprised  at  your  getting  here.  I  mean  I 
didn’t  know  you’d  come.” 

“  I  came  three  weeks  •ago.” 

”  Bless  me!  Your  mother  didn’t  say  a  word.” 

”  Now  why,”  Mr.  Sessions  wondered,  “  why  didn’t  she?  ”  But 
she  had  always  been  mysterious  and  secretive  with  Minify,  her  poor 
frustrated  lover,  by  way  of  showing  her  power.  No  doubt,  even 
here  she  was  keeping  him  on  tenter-hooks. 

He  stood  there,  as  he  used  to,  blinking  and  twinkling,  his  kind, 
eager  mouth  twitching  nervously,  not  knowing  how  you  were  going 
to  take  him.  And  Mr.  Sessions  thought:  ”  I  wonder  if  he  remem¬ 
bers  what  a  little  beast  I  was  to  him.” 

They  sat  down  on  the  parapet  under  one  of  the  arches. 

“  How  do  you  like  it  up  here?  ”  said  Mr.  Minify.  He  might 
be  wistful,  but  he  was  shrewd.  Mr.  Sessions  caught  the  thrust  of 
his  small  lizard’s  eye  glinting  upwards. 

“  How  do  you?  ”  he  parried. 

”  Oh,  I’m  all  right.  I’m  through  with  all  the  lectures;  they  let 
me  potter  about  now  as  I  please.  But  I  suppose  they’ve  fairly  roped 
you  in  ?  ” 

”  They  have.  This  is  the  first  minute  I’ve  had  to  myself  in  three 
weeks,  and  I  wouldn’t  have  it  now  if  I  hadn’t  told  that  damned 
Aspirel  what  I  thought  of  him.” 

”  Oh,  you  told  him,  did  you?  ” 

”  I  did.  .  .  .  You  say  you’ve  been  to  all  the  lectures — well,  I 
put  it  to  you,  are  you  any  the  wiser?  Did  they  tell  you  a  single 
confounded  thing  you  hadn’t  heard  before?  ” 

“  Not  a  thing.  But  I  didn’t  expect  ’em  to.  I  only  went  to 
please  your  dear  mother.” 

”  Well,  to  my  mind  the  whole  thing’s  a  regular  imposition.” 
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“  Did  you  get  as  far,”  said  Mr.  Minify,  “  as  the  vision  of  God?  ” 

“  No.  He’s  always  dangling'it  in  front  of  you.  He  says  the 
whole  course  is  leading  up  to  that.  But  you  never  get  there.” 
“/did.” 

“  Well - ” 

Mr.  Minify  lowered  his  voice.  “  Strictly  between  ourselves, 
there’s  nothing  in  it.” 

“  Did  you  see  anything?  ” 

“  Oh,  yes,  I  saw  it  all  right.” 

“  What  was  it  like?  ” 

“  Well,  I  don’t  know.  It  sparked  about  a  lot,  and  the  organ 
was  playing  ‘  Abide  with  me  '  with  variations  all  the  time,  but 
when  it  settled  down  it  looked  something  like  that  picture  that  used 
to  hang  in  the  spare  bedroom  in  your  mother’s  house.  God  lolling 
about  in  the  sky,  and  Jesus  and  the  Virgin  Mary  and  the  dove 
coming  down  out  of  Heaven,  all  sort  of  hung  up  on  a  screen.  It 
hurts  your  eyes  a  bit,  but  it  doesn’t  last  long.” 

“  Yes.  Just  something  you  remembered.  That’s  how  they  put 
you  off.  Put  you  off.  I  call  it  an  infernal  swindle.” 

"  All  right,  only  don’t  let  your  mother  hear  you.” 

“  Mother — I  suppose  she’s  all  right?  I  mean  she  isn’t  in  it?  ” 

“  Ob,  Lord,  no.  She’s  been  got  at — got  at,  I  tell  you,  by  that 
humbug  Aspirel.  Between  you  and  me,  Albert,  I  should  like  to 
wring  the  fellow’s  neck.” 

“  Why  don’t  you  then?  ” 

“  Because  she  wouldn’t  like  it.  She  wouldn’t  like  me  if  I  did  it. 
You  can’t  do  these  things.” 

“  Perhaps  not.  Anyhow,  if  I’d  known  Heaven  was  like  this  I’d 
have  been  damned  if - ” 

Mr.  Minify  looked  shrewder  than  ever,  and  not  at  all  wistful. 

”  Oh — so  you  think  you’re  in  Heaven,  do  you?  ” 

*•  Well— aren’t  I?  ” 

”  No.  You’re  in  your  mother’s  heaven.” 

He  seemed  to  be  chuckling  over  it,  as  if  it  were  a  good  joke.  ”  And 
it’s  no  use  your  saying  you’d  have  been  damned  as  long  as  she  didn’t 
mean  you  to  be  damned.  .  .  .  You  know,  of  coiurse,  how  you  got 
here?” 

“  I  don’t.  The  whole  thing  beats  me.” 

”  She  willed  you  over.” 

”  She  said  she  prayed.” 

Praying  or  willing,  it’s  the  same  thing.  You  came  because  you 
hadn’t  any  will  to  set  against  hers.  You  were  always  a  bit  weak, 
Albert.” 

”  I  like  that.  How  did  you  get  here  if  she  didn’t  will  you?  ” 

”  She  willed  me  right  enough.  She  likes  to  have  me  hanging 
round  her  up  here  j'ust  as  she  liked  to  have  me  on  earth.  It  flatters 
her  innocent  vanity,  gratifies  her — ^her  lust  for  power,  and  it  makes* 
her  feel  virtuous,  resisting  me.  Just  as  it  did  on  earth,  dear  woman 
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Heaven  wouldn’t  be  heaven  for  your  mother,  Albert,  if  she  didn’t 
have  me  to  torment.” 

There  had  come  to  Mr.  Minify,  in  his  after-death  state,  the  same 
formidable  lucidity  that  had  come  to  Mr.  Sessions. 

”  You  know  all  this,  yet - ” 

“  I  know  all  this,  yet — it  makes  no  difference.” 

He  went  on. 

“  But  you  mustn’t  suppose  I  came  because  she  willed  me.  I 
came  because  I  wanted  to;  I’m  staying  because  I  want  to.  Heaven 
wouldn’t  be  heaven  for  me  without  her  to  hanker  after.  It’s  my 
heaven,  Albert.  But  it  isn’t  yours.” 

”  But  Darwin,  and  Huxley,  and  Herbert  Spencer,  did  she  will 
them  over?  ” 

”  Well — perhaps  the  less  said  about  that  the  better.” 

"  Did  she?  ” 

”  Not  as  you  think.  The  fact  is,  you  know,  when  you  see  them 
they’re  not  really  there.  They’re  fakes — hallucinations  of  your  dear 
mother’s  mind.  Projected.  You  may  have  noticed  how  they  dis¬ 
appeared  when  she  went  away.” 

An  idea  came  to  Mr.  Sessions. 

”  I  say — do  you  think  by  any  chance  that  we’re  hallucinations?  ” 

"  Alas — no.  We  don’t  disappear.” 

Mr.  Sessions  meditated. 

”  Do  you  imagine,”  he  said  presently,  “  that  she’s  got  my  father 
here  too?  ” 

“  He  was  here  a  little  while  ago.  She  thought  she  ought  to  have 
him.  And  he  was  useful — she  always  liked  to  have  him  to  play  off 
against  me.  But  he  couldn’t  stand  it,  and  he  got  away.” 

”  How?  ” 

”  By  his  intense  aversion - ” 

”  Oh,  if  intense  aversion  does  it - ” 

”  And  the  free  exercise  of  his  will.  As  he  used  to.” 

”  Minify — do  you  think  if  we  tried  we  could  get  away?  ” 

“  You  forget.  I  don’t  want  to.” 

“No,  but  me — me?  Could  I?  ” 

“  It  would  be  your  will  against  hers.  Or,  as  they  say  here,  your 
vibrations  against  hers.  Hers  and  Aspirel’s.  You’d  ha\e  to  break 
through  their  universe.  Break  through  all  this.  They’ve  made  it 
up  between  them  out  of  their  ideas.  So  there  isn’t  very  much  of  it. 
Nothing  beyond  these  ramparts — nothing  but  mirage — her  memories 
of  the  stained-glass  windows  in  St.  Jude’s  Church.” 

That  was  it— those  landscapes.  He  remembered. 

“It’s  limited.  But  it’s  jolly  hard.” 

Mr  Minify  pricked  up  his  ears,  cocking  his  little  head. 

“  I.  must  leave  you,  Albert — I  think  I  hear  your  dear  mother 
coming.  She  won’t  like  to  see  us  together.” 

“Why  not?” 

“  Because — I  know  too  much.” 
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He  disappeared  down  the  steps  that  led  to  the  centre  of  the 
City. 

With  her  measured  tread,  her  self-conscious  dignity,  her  everlast¬ 
ingly  complacent  smile,  his  mother  came  to  him.  Above  the  white 
veil  the  stars  twinkled,  twinkled  in  her  martyr’s  crown.  She  put 
her  hand  on  his  arm. 

“  My  dear  Albert,”  she  said,  “  I  want  you  to  make  it  up  with 
Aspirel.  You  mustn’t  allow  a  trifling  misunderstanding  to  inter¬ 
fere  with  your  eternal  welfare.  I  don’t  know  what’s  come  over  you. 
You  didn’t  use  to  be  like  this,  so  full  of  pride  and  contradiction.” 

“It’s  because  I  see  things  clearer.  I  can’t  help  seeing  them.” 

”  I  can  tell  you,  in  your  present  state  of  mind,  you’ve  precious 
little  chance  of  seeing  anything.  As  for  seeing  God - ” 

”  God?  I  shall  never  see  Him.  I  shall  never  see  reality.  Never 
see  truth.”  He  let  her  have  it.  “  Not  here.” 

With  that  cry  he  broke  loose  from  her. 

He  hadn’t  meant  to  say  it.  He  didn’t  want  to  shatter  her  illu¬ 
sions,  to  put  her  out  of  conceit  with  herself  and  her  heaven.  If 
only  she  had  let  him  alone. 

But,  of  course,  he  hadn’t  shattered  it.  As  for  putting  her  out  of 
conceit,  he  told  himself  you  couldn’t  do  it.  All  round  him  her 
heaven  stood  firm,  compact  crystal,  held  together  by  her  will,  the 
heaven  of  her  mind  and  Aspirel’s.  He  could  see  now  what  it  was 
made  of,  bits  out  of  the  Bible,  the  glassy,  jewelled  New  Jerusalem, 
the  stained  glass  windows  of  St.  Jude’s,  the  sacred  pictures  she  had 
loved.  Why,  he  had  it  now — that  dining-room,  it  was  the  room  of 
Leonardo  da  Vinci’s  Last  Supper,  and  his  mother’s  bedroom,  of 
course,  it  was  St.  Ursula’s.  And  the  shining  cross  and  the 
Bridge  of  the  Passing  and  the  penitents,  all  the  redemptive  ideas 
of  her  creed. 

And  Dancy-Regius — he  remembered  her  old  distrust  of  intellectual 
people,  her  hatred  of  free-thinkers,  of  men  like  Darwin  and  Huxley 
and  Herbert  Spencer;  you  could  see  that  her  chief  joy  in  heaven 
was  their  humiliation,  their  subjection  to  the  verger-greengrocer. 

The  rest  was  Aspirel  with  his  silly  fancy  science,  his  system  of 
vibrations.  Well,  there  had  been  something  in  it,  since  the  two 
of  them  had  managed  to  impose  their  universe.  They  would  go  on 
imposing  it  for  ever  and  ever.  He  could  see  the  whole  length  Emd 
depth  of  his  damnation,  to  be  shut  up,  to  be  shut  out  from  truth, 
from  reality,  in  the  tight  prison  of  their  ideas,  hallucinated,  for  ever 
and  ever,  with  no  power  to  escape,  nothing,  nothing  but  this  discar- 
nate  lucidity  of  his  that  made  him  see  through  the  illusion.  Impos¬ 
sible  to  break  through.  As  Minify  had  said,  it  w'as  jolly  hard.  It 
would  take  a  lot  of  breaking. 

If  only  by  some  supreme  effort  of  his  will — but  there,  he  had 
never  had  any  wUl. 

It  was  then  that  he  saw  Aspirel  coming  towards  him  down  the 
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steps  of  his  mother’s  house.  He  had  forgotten.  There  was  another 
lecture  at  eleven. 

And  at  the  sight  of  Aspirel  with  his  meek,  conceited  face,  his 
gesture  of  obstinate,  implacable  pursuit,  and  at  the  thought  of  the 
lecture,  of  the  sickening,  enervating  boredom  of  the  lecture,  some¬ 
thing  inside  Mr.  Sessions  got  up  and  said,  “  I  will  not  stand  it.  1 
will  not  be  bored.” 

And  he  was  aware  of  something  that  was  he  and  yet  not  he, 
greater  thivn  he,  above  and  beyond  him,  invading  his  being  from  the 
outside,  rising  up  in  him  in  a  clear  jet,  a  soaring,  thrusting  column 
of  pure  will.  Of  resistance.  Of  rebellion. 

It  landed  him  clean  outside  Heaven. 


III. 

He  was  going  along  the  bridle-path,  dark  under  the  eaves  of  the 
fir-wood.  He  came  to  the  high  road,  the  bright,  yellow  track 
through  the  forest;  the  firs  were  set  thick  there;  faint  grey  daylight 
stood  like  deep  water  between  their  red  stems.  Down  the  road  he 
could  see  the  sign  swinging  on  the  tall  standard. 

He  came  to  the  low,  white-washed,  red-roofed  inn,  set  back 
humbly  in  the  yellow  bay  of  the  road  under  the  black  crescent  of  the 
firs.  He  went  through  the  passage  between  the  parlour  and  the 
bar  and  out  into  the  garden. 

And  there  on  the  little  lawn  by  the  arbour  of  the  weeping  willow 
he  found  Alice  Milton.  She  was  waiting  for  him.  He  knew  her 
by  her  clear,  firm  face  and  her  grey  eyes,  wide  like  gates  thrown 
open. 

“  It’s  Alice,”  she  said. 

“Alice - ” 

He  had  a  sense  of  reality,  of  sheer  invulnerable,  indestructible 
reality,  rising  up  out  of  some  queer  foregoing  state  of  hallucina¬ 
tion. 

”  Where  am  I  then?  ” 

”  In  the  garden  of  the  ‘  Green  Dragon.’  Don’t  you  remember?  ” 

‘‘  But  the  ‘  Green  Dragon  ’  was  pulled  down  fifteen  years  ago.” 

She  smiled.  “It  wasn’t.  Itvcan’t  be  pulled  down  unless  you 
pull  it.” 

‘‘But  I  was  at  Sutton  the  other  day,  before  I -  It  wasn’t 

there,  and  they  told  me - ” 

‘‘  This  isn’t  Sutton.  It’s  Heaven.  Your  heaven.” 

‘‘  Then  why  are  you  in  it?  ” 

‘‘  Because  it’s  my  heaven  too.” 

‘‘  Alice— did  you  make  me  come?” 

‘‘  No;  you  came  by  your  own  will.  And  you  were  free  to  go 
where  you  wanted.  You  might  have  gone  to  Rose’s  heaven.” 

‘‘  Where  is  it,  Rose’s  heaven?  ” 
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“  In  another  sky.  It  looks  like  Brighton.” 

It  would,  Bose’s  heaven. 

“But,”  she  went  on,  “I  made  you  get  up  and  go  away  out  of 
your  mother’s  heaven.  You  couldn’t  have  done  that  yourself.” 

That  was  it.  That  was  it.  He  had  felt  the  tug  of  her. 

“  You  said — ^you  said  you  never  would - ” 

“  Yes,  never.  Unless — unless -  You  see  I  had  to  save  you. 

I  had  to  get  you  out.  .  .  But  you  did  the  rest  yourself.  You  came 
here  by  yourself.  You  came  because  you  always  used  to  come  here 
when  you  made  an  effort — got  away  from  your  mother — did  what 
you  wanted.” 

“  Yes.  But  I  always  wanted  Bose.  And  Bose  isn’t  here.” 

She  smiled  at  him.  Her  old  smile,  clear  and  firm  and  unspeak¬ 
ably  tender. 

“  Ah,”  she  said,  “can’t  you  see?” 

And  suddenly  he  saw.  He  saw  that  if  he  hadn’t  gone  to  Bose’s 
heaven  it  was  because  he  no  longer  wanted  Bose  and  Bose’s  beauty 
He  wanted  Alice’s  beauty.  He  wanted  Alice.  Alice  was  truth. 
Alice  was  reality. 

Her  voice  wrapped  him  like  the  peace  of  God.  “  Can’t  you  see,” 
it  said,  “  that  my  heaven’s  your  heaven  now?  ” 

“  I  see.  The  place  of  my  desire.” 

“No,”  she  said,  “the  place  of  your  will.” 
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